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Editorial. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the  dignity  of  the  religious  life; 
and  when  I  raise  my  voice  to  praise  so  sublime  and  angelic  a  state,  I 
am,  for  want  of  proper  expression,  reduced  to  silence. 

Saint  Augustine. 

♦^  m  ^  HE  beautiful  world  that  God  has  made  is  the  tem- 
S  *1  ^  poral  home  of  His  creatures.  To  every  creature  of 
"^  A//ir      2^^  ^^^*  family,  He,  infinite  in  His  wisdom,  has 

apportioned  some  peculiar  task,    and  that    task 

must  be  done — perfunctorily,  apathetically,  strenuously, 
soulfully — according  to  the  bodily,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
endowments  of  the  doer.  All  tasks  allotted  by  the  Creator  are 
undoubtedly  good  in  themselves,  but  all  are  not  equal ;  a  spe- 
cial task  seems  eminently  suitable  for  a  certain  individual; 
and  the  selection  of  that  task  which  is  to  be  one's  life-work, 
and  for  the  doing  whereof  one's  fellow-workmen,  near  or  re- 
mote, partial  or  impartial,  just  or  unjust,  may  bestow  praise  or 
dispraise  or  no  praise,  but  for  the  doing  whereof  an  all  just  and 
all  merciful  Judge  will  pronounce  an  everlasting  'Well  done !' 
or  not  'Well  done!'  and  the  never-ending  'Come'  or  'Depart', 
is  a  critical,  a  vital  act.  According  to  Saint  Gregory,  the  par- 
ticular task  assigned  by  God  to  each  creature  is  the  only 
foundation  whereupon  that  creature  can  raise  the  edifice  of  a 
good  life.  Isaiah  proclaims,  'Woe  to  you  apostate  children 
that  ye  would  take  counsel,  and  not  of  Me ;  and  would  weave 
a  web,  and  not  by  My  Spirit.'  David  supplicates,  'Lord,  show 
me  the  way  in  which  Thou  wishest  me  to  walk.'  And  Saint 
Paul  prays,  'Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  do  !'  'Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,'  man  devoutly  and  frequently  prays,  so  that  he 
may  learn  the  will  of  Divine  Providence. 
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A  serious  man  studies  earnestly  his  aptitude — his  physical 
power,  his  mental  capacity,  his  moral  strength;  weighs  his 
strongest  inclinations,  his  warmest  affections,  his  intense  de- 
sires; nullifies  the  vacillating  wishes  of  acquaintances,  the 
chameleon-like  gratification  of  friends,  the  evanescent  satis- 
faction of  parents,  in  his  sincere  endeavors  to  accomplish  the 
manifest  will  of  God,  that  is,  to  serve  his  neighbours  and  to 
save  his  own  immortal  soul.  In  humility,  he  listens  to  hear 
the  mild  voice  that  gently  sounded  in  the  ear  of  young  Sam- 
uel, to  pronounce  the  momentous  and  paramount  decision. 
The  younger  the  supplicant  that  thus  kneels  on  the  threshold 
of  eternity,  the  tenderer  the  heart,  the  freer  the  mind  from 
blighting  prejudice,  from  passion,  from  sin;  the  less  the  judg- 
ment is  biased  by  worldly  considerations  and  temptations ;  the 
more  the  soul  is  enlightened  by  the  hallowed  rays  of  divine 
grace ;  the  more  promptly,  the  more  generously,  the  more  effi- 
caciously the  life-task  is  embraced,  for  he  remembers  his 
Creator  in  the  days  of  youth,  before  the  time  of  affliction, 
firmly  maintains  the  faith  of  Baptism,  finds  time  to  do  good, 
is  not  dilatory  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  is  not  tepid,  indolent, 
overweening,  rash,  vicious,  but  fervent,  assiduous,  modest, 
prudent,  virtuous. 

However,  of  all  the  tasks  that  man  can  perform,  those  of 
the  priest  are  the  most  august,  for  his  sublime  functions  are 
supreme  to  those  with  which  the  angels  are  invested.  The 
priest  dispenses  the  divine  word,  administers  the  sacraments, 
and  feeds  his  hungry  flock  with  the  Bread  of  Life.  His  zeal, 
whether  in  meditation  or  in  activity,  in  prayer  or  in  work,  is 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  His  is  the  task  to  guide  youth  in 
the  path  of  virtue,  to  relieve  the  needy  on  the  crooked  high- 
ways of  poverty  and  crime,  to  comfort  the  sorrowful  wander- 
ing in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death,  to  prepare  the 
dying  to  meet  the  Eternal  Judge ! 

The  recruitment  of  young  levites  is  from  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety and  from  all  nations,  but  the  portals  of  the  sanctuary 
are  open  only  to  those  whose  sacerdotal  vocations  are  unmis- 
takable in  the  opinion  of  impartial  judges.  Among  her 
worthiest  priests,  the  Church  numbers  men  of  humble  and 
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distinguished  parentage,  sons  of  lowly  and  of  noble  lineage, 
children  of  forefathers  whose  chronicles  are  not  embazoned 
in  the  archives  of  nations,  and  of  ancestors  whose  extraordi- 
nary talents  add  lustre  to  their  offspring.  From  families  whose 
modest  condition  bears  an  encouraging  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  ideal  Family  of  Nazareth  come  forth  sons  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  salvation  to  the  nations.  Pecuniary  resources  are 
not  insurmountable  obstructions,  for  God-fearing  and  God- 
loving  people  willingly  contribute,  the  widow  her  mite,  the 
labourer  his  tithe,  the  rich  his  surtax,  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  ecclesiastics,  to  ensure  the  financial  prosperity  of 
seminaries;  in  a  word,  to  perpetuate  the  levitical  generation, 
to  foster  what  Saint  Jerome  calls  the  fairest  flower  in  the 
garden  of  the  Church,  a  sparkling  jewel  in  the  midst  of  her 
treasures.  The  people  realize  that  a  priest's  education  is 
wide  and  deep,  extensive  and  intensive,  ecclesiastical  and  pro- 
fane, scientific  and  humane,  scriptural  and  non-scriptural, 
for  he  ministers,  not  to  a  village,  a  city,  a  province,  a  country, 
a  continent,  but  to  the  world  of  rich  and  poor,  of  lettered  and 
unlettered,  of  clean  and  unclean,  of  godly  and  ungodly,  of 
many  sinners  and  of  few  saints.  And  the  people  of  Toronto, 
of  Ontario,  of  Canada,  are  now  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of 
having  in  their  midst  Saint  Augustine's  Seminary,  and  are 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  its  support. 

'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  is  indeed  honoured  in  being  able  to 
publish  in  this  issue,  the  special  announcement  of  His  Grace 
Archbishop  McNeil  relative  thereto,  and  thanks  His  Grace 
for  the  esteemed  favour. 

May  Saint  Augustine's  Seminary,  like  its  glorious  patron, 
become  the  light  and  oracle  of  the  faithful  among  English- 
speaking  Canadians,  and  a  peculiar  object  of  Catholic  love ! 
The  illustrious  penitent  by  his  wonderful  conversion  proved 
to  the  world  that  no  crimes  are  too  great  for  the  God  of  all 
mercy  to  pardon,  no  heart  is  too  corrupt  for  His  love  to  purify, 
no  obstacle  too  great  for  His  grace  to  overcome.  Saint 
Augustine,  the  converted  son  of  Saint  Monica's  precious  tears, 
the  conquest  of  her  prayers,  the  imitator  of  her  virtues,  will 
protect  students  from  the  prolific  dangers  of  youth,  will  in- 
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culcate  a  love  for  parents,  gratitude  for  parental  indebted- 
ness ,and  a  fervent  desire  not  to  wander  in  the  alluring  paths 
of  self-love  and  worldly  prudence.  May  the  students  of  Saint 
Augustine's  Seminary  be  rich  in  talent  and  genius  and  love  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  !  May  the  Church  find  among  them 
many  learned  doctors,  many  potent  adversaries  of  heresy, 
many  holy  Bishops,  but,  above  all,  many  good  Priests. 

May  no  student  of  Saint  Augustine's  Seminary  ever  for- 
get to  offer  a  daily  prayer  for  Rev.  Father  M.  D.  Whelan, 
Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  with  whom  originated  the 
idea  of  having  the  seminary  and  to  whose  untiring  labours 
and  supervision  the  lordly  structure  is  an  excellent  tribute ; 
for  Chevalier  Eugene  O'Keefe,  whose  munificence  transmuted 
Rev.  Father  Whelan's  idea  into  a  solid  and  beautiful  fact;  for 
the  late  Archbishop  McEvay,  who  secured  the  admirable  site 
for  the  building ;  and  for  His  Grace  Archbishop  McNeil,  whose 
prompt  and  salutary  measures  rendered  effectual  the  work  that 
had  been  done,  and  enabled  the  Seminary  to  enroll  its  stu- 
dents in  the  first  strenuous  year  of  His  Grace's  episcopacy. 


Jesus  said  to  His  disciples:  All  power  is  given  to  me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations : 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you ;  and  behold  I  am  with  you  all 
days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.  Matt,  xxviii. 
18-20. 
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Saint  Augustine's  Seminary. 


^    "^'    EARLY  all  the  populous  archdioceses  in    Canada 
and    the  United    States  now  have  well    equipped 


fy\ 

^Kft  d^  seminaries  for  the  training  of  priests.  Quebec 
^^^^^'  and  Montreal  were,  for  many  years,  chief  centres 
of  training  for  both  countries.  Then,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco, 
etc.,  founded  large  institutions  for  this  purpose,  and  now  To- 
ronto is  added  to  the  list.  At  Scarboro  Heights  in  1910,  the 
late  lamented  Archbishop  McEvay  bought  sixty  acres  of  land 
overlooking  the  Lake  to  the  south  and  the  City  to  the  west ; 
and  the  generous  gifts  of  Mr.  Eugene  O'Keefe  enabled  His 
Grace  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  splendid  building 
shown  in  this  issue  of  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Rector  of  the  Cathedral,  Rev.  M.  D.  Whelan,  and  the 
Architect,  Mr.  A  .W.  Holmes.  The  main  part  of  the  building 
is  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  has  an  average  width  of 
fifty-six  feet.  In  rear  wings  attached  to  the  centre  of  the 
main  building  are  the  chapel,  the  dining-room,  and  the  kitch- 
en department.  The  chapel  is  one  hundred  and  four  by  forty 
feet ;  the  dining-room  one  hundred  and  four  by  forty-two  feet ; 
and  the  kitchen  part  is  eighty-eight  feet  in  length  with  an 
average  width  of  forty-five  feet.  The  height  of  the  tower  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  main  building  contains  re- 
ception rooms,  class  rooms,  professors'  rooms,  one  hundred 
students'  rooms,  and  the  library.  The  gymnasium,  shower 
baths,  etc.,  are  in  the  basement.  The  chapel  and  the  dining- 
room  are  made  large  enough  to  accommodate  many  more  than 
one  hundred  students,  because  wings  will  in  time  be  added  to 
the  main  building.  The  whole  is  as  fire-proof  as  money  can 
make  it.  There  is  in  the  structure  no  wood  except  the  doors 
and  the  window  frames. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Kidd,  of  Toronto,  is  President  of  the 
Seminary.    His  staff  of  professors  is  now  in  course  of  forma- 
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tion.  The  Professors  will  be  University  men  of  various  na- 
tionalities, most  of  them  Canadians,  but  some  from  Europe. 
The  formal  opening  will  take  place  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  kitchen  arrangements  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  Saint  Martha,  an  order  founded  in  Antigonish,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, for  work  of  this  kind. 

The  Saint  Augustine's  Seminary  will  admit  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Most  of  the  nationalities  in  the 
present  population  of  Canada  will  be  there  represented ;  but 
they  will  'be  all  one  in  Christ,'  as  Catholic  charity  requires. 

The  purpose  of  a  seminary  is  to  teach  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  what  a  priest  ought  to  know,  and  to  make  them 
what  a  priest  ought  to  be.  The  formation  of  priestly  character 
in  solid  piety  is  as  systematically  pursued  as  is  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  or  the  imparting  of  knowledge.  Every  one  can 
contribute  substantially  to  the  success  of  our  new  Seminary 
by  frequent  prayer  to  God  that  vocations  to  the  priesthood 
may  multiply,  and  that  the  labours  of  those  in  charge  be 
sanctified,  to  'form  Christ  in  those  who  are  to  form  Christ  in 
others'. 

Gratitude  is  due  from  Catholics  everywhere  in  Canada 
to  Mr.  Eugene  O'Keefe,  of  Toronto,  for  the  princely  expendi- 
ture of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  make  the  great  work 
possible. 

N.  McNeil. 


REV.  M.  D.  WHELAN. 

Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral.  Toronto. 
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The  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral. 

Rev.  M.  D.  Whelan. 


ul 


%  HOUGH  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Whelan,  the  subject  of 
K  this  sketch,  is  only  midway  in  life,  he  has  reached 
Iff'  a  commanding  eminence  in  this  archdiocese. 
Born  in  Caledonia,  1867,  his  childhood  and  boy- 
hood were  spent  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  He  made  his  classical 
course  at  Sandwich,  under  the  late  Archbishop  O'Connor,  and 
studied  his  philosophy  at  St.  Michael's,  under  the  late  Dr. 
Teefy,  taking  honours  in  1892.  The  fall  of  the  same  year,  he 
entered  the  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal,  and  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  theological  course,  was  ordained  priest  by  the  late 
Bishop  O'Connor,  of  Peterboro,  July,  1895.  After  a  short 
curacy  in  St.  Catharines,  during  which  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  erection  of  a  club-house  for  the  young  men  of  the  par- 
ish, he  was  promoted  to  the  pastorate  of  Caledon,  in  1897, 
where  he  early  manifested  a  talent  for  those  activities  that 
have  distinguished  his  rectorship  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral. 
While  pastor  of  Caledon,  he  changed  the  home  mission  to  Al- 
bion, where  he  built  a  commodious  and  imposing  church  of  red 
pressed  brick.  After  the  strenuous  occupations  of  those  seven 
years  at  Caledon,  he  was,  in  1904,  made  assistant  at  St. 
Michael's  Cathedral,  and  five  years  later  made  Rector  by  the 
late  Archbishop  McEvay. 

Owing  to  his  capacity  for  business,  the  Rector  was  en- 
trusted with  the  laborious  task  of  remodelling  St.  Michael's 
Palace,  which  he  successfully  accomplished  within  one  year, 
at  a  cost  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  He  next  applied  himself 
to  the  lighting  of  the  Cathedral  by  modern  electrical  fixtures, 
and  to  the  erection  of  the  last  group  of  stained-glass  windows, 
that  complete  the  interior  work  of  the  edifice,  which  he  car- 
ried out  at  a  cost  of  nine  thousand  dollars.  Having  freed  the 
Palace  and  the  Cathedral  from  debt  within  the  short  term  of 
three  years,  he  proved  himself  to  be  no  less  a  financier  than 
a  builder.     The  late  Archbishop  McEvay  next  directed  the 
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Rector's  attention  towards  the  erection  of  the  new  episcopal 
residence,  Wellesley  Place,  which  he  superintended  to  full 
completion.  It  was,  however,  in  1909,  when  he  interested 
both  Chevalier  O'Keefe  and  His  Grace,  the  late  Archbishop 
McEvay,  in  the  building  of  an  English-speaking  Seminary  for 
the  Province  that  his  greatest  work  began.  By  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  need  of  a  common  ecclesiastical  centre  for  English- 
speaking  ecclesiastics  did  Chevalier  O'Keefe  resolve  upon  the 
building  of  Saint  Augustine's  Seminary,  a  monument  worthy 
of  the  love  and  generosity  of  his  big,  warm,  Celtic  heart.  Un- 
der his  supervision,  the  magnificent  seat  of  learning  will  be 
opened  in  September  of  this  year. 

Rev.  Father  Whelan  has  been  singularly  prospered  in  all 
his  undertakings.  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  hopes  that,  though 
his  raven  locks  are  ripening  into  gray.  Providence  may  give 
him  length  of  days,  so  that  his  usefulness  may  be  projected  far 
into  the  future. 


Resurrection. 

^   A."\^  ^^  small  seed  in  the  warm  breast  of  earth 
\  ^^  ^     First  falleth  to  decay,  and  death,  and  then 
^^64^      Thrills  with  new  life,  and  bursts  its  scaly  bonds, 
Thrusting  small  shoots  in  search  of  air  and  sun. 
And  from  the  darkness  of  its  mouldy  grave 
_ Rises  to  light  and  warmth;  so  shall  this  case 
Which  doth  my  soul  enclose,  when  it  hath  lain 
In  the  grave's  silence,  like  the  seed  decayed. 
Hear  once  again  the  call  to  light  and  life 
And  from  that  dissolution  shall  arise 
New  made  and  glorious,  in  th'  effulgent  light 
Of  that  great  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  first 
Didst  burst  the  bonds  of  death.     In  those  fair  beams, 
All  things  shall  waken  that  in  God's  good  time 
"Were  sown  in  darkness  in  His  garden — Earth, 
And  with  glad  eyes  behold  the  living  Christ 
In  the  cloud  curtain'd  casements  of  the  skies. 

FLORENCE  T.  ROBINSON. 
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An  Eternal  Diamond  Jubilee. 

-^y  ^    peculiar  pathos  surrounds  the  almost  sudden  death 

J^  ^     from  apoplexy  of  Sister  Mary  Gabriel  Macckasy. 

^%^  j^     The  death  occurred  at  the  House  of  Providence 

—^^ but  a  few  days  before  the  purposed  celebration  of 

the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  her  Religious  Life.  The  venerable 
octogenarian  entered  the  Community  of  Saint  Joseph  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  age,  and  great  preparations  were  being 
made  by  her  Sisters  in  religion  fittingly  to  celebrate  the  Six- 
tieth anniversary  of  her  entrance.  An  unwonted  stir  was 
noticeable  in  the  House  of  Providence  for  some  weeks,  a 
rather  unusual  excitement  pervaded  the  great  corridors,  a 
happy  expectancy  hovered  in  the  quiet  atmosphere — and  why  ? 
Because  a  grand  function  was  soon  to  take  place,  one  which 
never  had  been  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  institution — nothing 
less  than  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  a  Sister  that  had  passed 
long,  long  years  in  the  service  of  God's  poor,  among  the  im- 
poverished who  had  perhaps  seen  better  days,  but  who  had 
been  worsted  in  the  battle  of  life ;  among  the  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam of  humanity,  the  derelicts  of  society;  sixty  years  in  the 
service  of  her  neighbour,  in  wiping  away  tears  of  sorrow,  in 
bringing  back  smiles  to  the  wan-worn  face,  in  comforting  the 
dying,  in  preparing  souls  courageously  to  cross  the  Dark 
River  and  confidently  to  meet  on  the  other  shore  their  Lord 
and  Redeemer;  sixty  years  in  God's  dear  service  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  duties,  sometimes  monotonous,  oftentimes 
wearisome,  many  times  loathsome  and  repulsive.  But  the 
brave  soul  never  faltered,  the  warm  Irish  heart  never  with- 
held its  tenderness,  but  gave  of  its  sweet  pity  to  those  whose 
sufferings  made  their  claim  upon  its  charity.  To  comfort  the 
afflicted,  to  encourage  the  wavering  and  the  despondent,  to 
recall  to  the  path  of  virtue  souls  wandering  on  the  brink  of 
sin  is  a  noble  life-work  whose  complete  record  cannot  be 
penned  here,  which  can  be  summed  up  by  Heaven's  annalists 
only.  Again,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  lamented  deceased 
had  to  face  the  pioneer's  lot  in  Community,  for  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  had 
been  established  in  Toronto  only  two  years  before  her  entrance 
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into  the  Novitiate  and  the  early  days  of  the  Community's  be- 
ginnings were  filled  with  privations. 

What  of  the  Jubilee  festivities  thus  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  inexorable  Angel  of  Death?  Perhaps  in  the  designs 
of  God  she  who  had  lived  for  sixty  years  in  retirement  was 
not  to  be  brought  forth  even  for  a  beautiful  religious  solemn- 
ity. 'The  splendour  of  some  souls  is  to  have  no  show,  and 
their  greatness  is  in  thei  littleness'.  For  three  score  years 
she  had  lived  unknown,  unnoticed,  doing  her  daily  Mork 
simply  and  unostentatiously;  now,  when  a  little  of  the  lime- 
light of  publicity  that  the  celebration  of  a  Diamond  Jubilee 
must  place  her  in,  was  to  be  hers,  it  seemed  as  if  Heaven  were 
not  propitious  ;  the  unw-onted  glamor  was  not  for  her !  When 
the  eventful  day  dawned,  she  was  resting  quietly  in  her 
humble  grave — in  death  as  in  life,  unknown !  Her  remains 
repose  beneath  the  shadow  of  Saint  Joseph  and  the  Divine 
Child  in  the  Nuns'  Plot,  Mount  Hope,  with  the  'tender  com- 
passion of  the  Divine  Eyes  bent  above  the  lowly  mound.' 
Could  gifts  of  time  bear  any  comparison  with  the  Heavenly 
joys  awaiting  her  in  the  Angelic  Courts  ?  Or  the  love  greet- 
ings of  friends  and  well-wishers  compare  with  the  heavenly 
tones  of  the  Master's  whispered  'Well  done'  ?  Instead  of  the 
earthly  Diamond  Jubilee's  splendour  she  saw  the  glories  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem — Vision  of  Peace — whose  undying  gran- 
deurs the  Mystic  of  Cluny  endeavoured  thus  sublimely  to  por- 
tray :— 

"With  jasper  glow  thy  bulwarks,  thy  streets  with  emeralds  blaze; 

.The  sardius  and  the  topaz  unite  in  thee  their  rays; 

Thine  ageless  walls  are  bonded  with  amethyst  unpriced; 

The  saints  build  up  thy  fabric,  and  the  Corner-stone  is  Christ.' 

The  reward  also  is  Christ — for — 
'Still  to  the  lowly  soul  He  doth  Himself  impart, 
A.nd  for  His  dwelling  and  His  Throne  chooseth  the  pure  in  heart.' 

There  are  in  Toronto  many  persons  who  had  intended  to 
give  expression  of  their  esteem  for  Sister  Gabriel  in  a  tangible 
manner.  We  ask  them  to  give  her  the  gift  of  their  prayers; 
to  have  offered  for  her  gentle  soul  the  Adorable  Sacrifice  that 
if  as  yet  the  Blessed  Vision  of  God  be  not  hers  in  its  fulness, 
soon  the  earth-stains  may  be  removed  that  the  Day  of  Eternal 
Jubilee  be  not  delayed. — R.  I.  P. 
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Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  of  Annecy,  France. 

J^^mmr^i  HE  Congregation  numbers  at  present  three  hun- 


^  Q}  ^  (Ired  and  sixty- three  religious,  who,  before  the 
\i  /jJ^  expulsion  of  religious  and  the  secularization  of 
^^^-  the  Catholic  schools  in  France  by  the  iniquitous 
laws  of  Mr.  Combes  in  1901— had  the  charge  of  thirty-seven 
establishments,  including  Pensionnats,  Day  Schools,  Salles 
d'Asile,  Hospitals,  Orphanages,  and  other  works  recommend- 
ed by  their  Rule.  The  Congregation  has,  since  the  Sisters 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  beloved  France,  their  country; 
numerous  houses,  with  a  Hospital,  an  Orphanage,  une  Ecole- 
Menagere,  with  flourishing  Day  Schools  and  Boarding 
Schools,  one  of  them  numbers  one  hundred  and  ninety  young 
ladies  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  in  the  'Ecole  Libre.' 
God  has  visibly  blessed  the  Sisters  and  their  works  in  that 
country.  The  Mother-House  of  the  Sisters  and  the  Novitiate 
are  still  at  Annecy,  Haute  Savoie,  through  the  miraculous 
intervention  of  their  good  Father,  Saint  Joseph. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  a  little  band  of  Sisters  set  sail, 
and  arrived  in  February,  1849,  at  Yanaon  (India),  in  the 
Vicariate- Apostolic  of  Madras,  having  been  earnestly  asked 
for  by  Mgr.  Neyret,  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  that  region.  Mgr. 
Neyret,  who  had  been  for  fourteen  years  Chaplain  to  the  Sis- 
ters of  Saint  Joseph  at  Evian,  and  therefore  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  rules,  spirit,  and  work  of  that  Congrega- 
tion, and  judged  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  his 
flock.  A  second  appeal  was  responded  to  by  Annecy  in  1852, 
and  a  good  many  more  since  then,  so  that  at  present  there  are 
nine  houses  of  the  Order  in  India.  One  at  Waltair,  which  is 
the  Provincial  House ;  two  in  Vizagapatam,  one  in  Viziana- 
gram;  two  in  Cuttack;  one  in  Cocanada;  one  in  Suranda,  and 
one  in  Palkouda.  There  are  about  sixty-seven  Sisters  with 
1,208  persons  under  their  charge  in  schools  both  for  Europeans 
and  natives,  in  Hospitals,  in  Orphanages,  in  Work-shops,  etc. 
The  work  of  baptizing  is  established  in  all  the  Houses.    Some 
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Sisters  are  employed  in  the  Palace  of  the  Maharaja,  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Up  to  1864,  England,  so  dear  to  every  true  child  of  the 
Church  for  its  Catholic  memories  and  traditions,. possessed  no 
house  of  the  Congregation ;  but,  in  that  year,  Saint  Joseph  be- 
gan to  assert  his  rightful  claim  to  a  share  in  'Our  Lady's 
Dowry,'  and  brought  about,  in  a  very  providential  manner, 
the  establishment  on  her  soil,  of  the  first  Community  of  Sis- 
ters of  Saint  Joseph  of  Annecy,  in  England. 

The  foundation  was  due  to  the  zeal  and  enlightened  pa- 
triotism of  Captain  Dewell,  a  Malmesbury  gentleman  of  fam- 
ily and  fortune,  who,  having  been  sent  with  his  regiment  to 
India,  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith 
under  the  following  circumstances :  Being  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  Catholic  soldiers  to  Mass,  he  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnity  of  the  Adorable  Mysteries,  and  was 
led  to  inquire  further  into  a  religion  which  he  had  previously 
understood  to  be  but  a  tissue  of  superstition  and  idolatry. 
The  reward  of  his  fidelity  to  grace  was  the  gift  of  faith,  never 
denied  to  the  earnest  inquirer  ;and,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1858, 
he  made  his  abjuration,  and  was  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Eternal  City.  Returning  to  India,  he  remained 
sometime  with  his  regiment ;  but,  moved  by  a  lively  sentiment 
of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  inestimable  favour  he  had  received, 
and  desiring  to  make  his  fellow-countrymen  sharers  therein, 
he  determined  to  devote  part  of  his  fortune  to  establishing  in 
England  the  Missionary  Fathers  of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  and 
the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  the  beneficent  results  of  whose 
labours  he  had  seen  fully  proved  in  India.  Negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  Superiors  of  those  Communities  at  Annecy, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  some  of  the  Fathers  and  Sisters  on  the 
Indian  Mission  should  be  recalled  for  the  new  foundation. 
Captain  Dewell,  having  sold  his  commission  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice, sailed  for  England  in  company  with  Rev.  Father 
Larive,  his  director,  to  make  the  final  arrangement  for  the 
projected  Convents ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  August,  1864, 
three  Sisters  under  Rev.  Mother  Athanatius,  late  of  India, 
arrived  at  Devizes  in  Wiltshire  and  opened  their  first  house 
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under  the  invocation  of  Saint  Joseph.  God,  who  is  never  to 
be  outdone  in  generosity,  granted  to  Captain  Dewell  himself 
the  priceless  grace  of  the  Apostolic  vocation,  and  a  short  time 
later  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  Novitiate  of  the  Sisters  for  England  was  opened  at 
Devizes,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  it  did  not  afford  sufficient 
opportunities  for  the  general  work  of  the  Congregation,  nor 
were  the  revenues  and  surroundings  what  were  needed  for  a 
central  house.  It  was,  accordingly  decided,  in  1873,  to  trans- 
fer the  Novitiate  to  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire.  There  are 
now  six  houses  of  the  Order  in  England,  viz.,  Newport,  which 
is  the  Provincial  House,  Devizes,  Malmesbury,  Bristol,  Clif- 
ton, and  Wincanton,  in  which  places  the  Sisters  have  charge 
of  Government  Schools,  also  a  flourishing  Academy,  private 
Boarding  and  Day  Schools,  etc  .  There  are  about  seventy  Pro- 
fessed Sisters  entrusted  with  that  work,  i.e.,  of  caring  for 
and  educating  over  1,700  children.  Besides  their  school  du- 
ties, the  Sisters  are  much  engaged  in  the  instruction  and  pre- 
paration of  converts,  and  in  the  visitation  of  the  poor  and  the 
sick.  They  have  been  asked  for  in  many  other  places  in  Eng- 
land, but,  owing  to  want  of  subjects,  the  petitions  have,  with 
regret,  to  be  refused.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  harvest,  and  new 
fields  are  daily  thrown  open  to  the  Church  and  her  religious 
in  that  land  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  martyrs ;  but  the 
labourers  are  few.  Would  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would 
send  labourers  into  His  Vineyard  by  multiplying  vocations 
to  the  Apostolate  of  Religious  education,  of  which  He  is  Him- 
self the  Model,  the  Co-Worker,  and  the  Reward  I 


The  modern  majesty  consists  in  work.  What  a  man  can 
do  is  his  greatest  ornament,  and  he  always  consults  his  dig- 
nity by  doing  it. — Carlyle. 
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Heroism  of  Catholic  Sisters. 

Ai''^ZfT\  HE  press  generally  paid  tribute  to  the  heroism  of 
^  '^  ^  the  six  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word  of  San 
>kij^     ^     Antonio,  Texas,  who  succeeded  in  saving  their 

— ^^^^  orphan  charges  at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives. 
We  pointed  out  that  the  very  condition  of  their  lives  and  the 
principles  that  actuated  them,  the  abandonment  of  everything 
that  carnal  nature  craves  to  devote  their  energies  of  mind 
and  frame  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  neglected,  and 
the  ignorant — demand  a  higher  and  more  persistent  heroism 
than  the  incidental  sacrifice  called  forth  by  fire  or  flood.  The 
actual  loss  of  life  appeals  to  the  sensitive  heart  of  the  public, 
and  therefore  attracts  the  attention  of  editors  and  is  recorded 
in  glaring  newspaper  headlines.  Equal  heroism,  however 
instructive  and  stimulating  in  its  effects  and  causes,  frequent- 
ly goes  unrecorded  when  less  fatal  or  striking  in  its  conse- 
quences. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  San  Antonio  incident  the  Convent 
of  Saint  Joseph,  in  Washington,  Georgia,  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  No  life  was  lost,  and  hence  the  papers  discovered  no 
material  for  head  lines.  And  yet  not  a  little  was  available. 
For  forty  years  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  had  conducted  an 
Academy  in  one  of  the  most  non-Catholic  centres  of  the  United 
States,  with  such  manifest  ability  that  the  flower  of  Georgia's 
daughters,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  flocked  to  their 
school,  and  the  virus  of  bigotry  was  eliminated,  and  not  sel- 
dom replaced  by  Catholic  conviction.  There  the  daughters 
of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  were  educated,  and  the  teaching  and 
example  of  the  Sisterhood  had  no  slight  influence  in  bringing 
the  gentle  'Uncle  Remus  'into  the  Catholic  fold,  for  which  his 
life  and  principles  had  marked  him.  Many  Protestant  parents 
entrusted  their  children  to  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  and 
one  of  their  most  loyal  alumnae  is  a  daughter  of  the  notorious 
editor  of  the  'Jeffersonian.'  But  the  Convent's  destruction 
was  a  particularly  poignant  blow  to  the  Catholics  of  Georgia. 
One  of  the  oldest  Catholic  churches  in  the  state  was  founded 
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in  its  neighborhood  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  the  present 
Superioress  of  the  Convent,  Mother  Aloysius  Burke,  is  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  colonist,  who  some  seventy  years  ago 
trudged  every  Sunday  sixty  miles  to  attend  that  church,  then 
the  nearest  to  his  residence.  Near  it  is  the  Orphanage  and  In- 
dustrial School  of  the  Savannah  diocese,  and  in  it  the  tender- 
est  associations  of  Catholic  Georgia's  uphill  life  are  clustered. 
At  3  a.  m.,  a  Sister  awakened  by  smoke  and  flames,  ordered 
a  girl  to  ring  the  Mass  bell,  as  usual,  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
despite  the  suffocating  heat  and  smoke,  was  able,  with  the 
aid  of  the  other  Sisters  and  older  girls,  who  carried  the 
younger  children  on  their  shoulders,  to  marshal  all  the  stu- 
dents safely  through  the  burning  buildings.  A  Sister  went 
back  into  the  flames  for  one  child  who  was  unaccounted  for, 
despite  the  danger  of  the  immediate  collapse  of  the  building, 
which  happened  a  moment  after  her  exit.  The  total  loss  of 
over  $200,000  included  the  books  and  clothing  and  all  the 
possessions  of  the  students  and  the  Sisterhood. 

The  brief  appeal  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  in  the 
Georgia  papers  is  pathetic :  'In  our  great  need  we  call  upon 
our  friends  to  aid  us.'  Father  McMahon,  the  Pastor  at  Wash- 
ington, writes :  'At  great  danger  to  themselves  the  Sisters 
saved  every  child  in  their  care  from  death,  but  lost  all  except 
the  honour  of  our  Catholic  Sisterhoods.  The  children,  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant,  filed  into  the  church  in  scanty  raiment  to 
ask  God  to  spare  their  Convent  home.  Perhaps  the  Catholic 
public  will  give  practical  answer  to  their  prayers  when  it 
learns  of  the  heroic  devotedness  of  Sisters  and  pupils.  Their 
long  services  in  a  non-Catholic  community  have  been  incalcu- 
lable ,and  their  calm,  intelligent  heroism  in  sudden,  immi- 
nent danger  reflects  credit  on  our  Catholic  Sisterhoods  every- 
where.' Catholics  are  comparatively  few  in  Georgia,  but  the 
noble  spirit  of  the  Saint  Joseph  Sisters  will  find,  we  believe,  a 
helpfully  responsive  echo  in  places  where  Catholics  are  nu- 
merous. 
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Our  Lady  of  Sorrow  and  of  Joy. 

^^^%  HEN  you  soothed  the  little  Jesus 
J  4TI  ^  With  a  song  so  sweet  and  low, 

\^f     What  that  Child  must  suffer, 
^^^-  —  Mother,  did  you  know ? 

When  He  drew  you  closer  to  Him, 

And  lisped  into  your  ear, 
Aught  of  pain  or  sorrow, 

Mother,  did  you  hear? 


When  he  told  you  at  the  gateway, 

He  must  leave  His  home  awhile. 

Was  there  shade  of  sadness. 
Mother,  in  His  smile? 

Yes,  He  understood  the  kingdom 
That  His  Cross  would  gain. 

So,  He  would  not  shield  you. 
Mother,  from  His  pain. 

Through  the  long  and  bitter  Passion 

In  Gethsemane  begun; 
Two  hearts  wounded,  bled  together: 

The  Mother  and  the  Son. 

Of  your  joy  with  Him  above, 

Is  not  the  greater  part 
To  know  you  shared  the  burden. 

Mother,  of  His  Heart? 

Let  me  share  your  love  for  Jesus, 
Let  me  shed  my  tears  condign, 

Let  the  thorn-crowned  Head  of  Jesus, 
Mother,  rest  on  mine ! 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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May  Devotions. 


"Ax,  (From  the  pen  of  a  non-Catholic  in  one  of  the  Toronto  Dailies. 

2}  «HE  May  devotions,  around  which  the  Catholic  faith 
r  has  entwined  all  the  poetry  and  fragrance  of  the 
month  of  flowers,  were  brought  to  a  close  at 
Saint  Joseph's  College  yesterday  a  little  before  five  o'clock, 
the  young  ladies  of  the  college  and  the  nuns  forming  the 
custojnary  procession  through  the  garden.  At  its  head  walked 
three  little  girls  in  white,  with  lily  chaplets  on  their  hair  and 
then  a  tall,  fresh-faced  member  of  'The  Children  of  Mary,' 
who  bore  aloft  a  blue  and  white,  flower-crowned  banner  in- 
scribed 'Virgo,  Sine  Labe  Concepta,  Ora  pro  Nobis'.  Follow- 
ing these,  all  in  flowing  veils  of  white,  some  with  blue  ribbons, 
and  some  without,  were  the  young  ladies  of  the  Sodality,  and 
behind  walked  the  more  sober-dressed,  but  radiant  nuns.  The 
gardens  were  full  of  the  scented  bloom  of  lilacs  and  apple- 
blossoms ;  and,  as  the  long  line  passed  beneath  the  branches, 
and  chanted  in  sweet  , girlish  voices  the  litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  sang  many  hymns,  the  listener  was  stirred  with 
deep  emotion.  Into  the  beautiful  college  chapel  the  proces- 
sionists passed,  and  the  silken  banner  was  reverently  placed 
before  the  many-lighted  and  flower-covered  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  on  the  left  hand  side  .  The  organ  in  the  gal- 
lery breathed  forth  the  subdued  strains  of  the  never-dying 
'Veni  Creator'.  When  the  refrain  was  ended,  a  Reverend 
Father  spoke  on  the  benefits  of  being  a  Child  of  Mary. 

At  the  close,  before  the  altar  rail  knelt  the  young  girls 
who  had  decided  to  live  to  its  lofty  precepts.  Uttering  the 
mystical  Latin  words,  the  priest  lifted  the  blue  ribbons  of  the 
society  and  placed  them  over  the  heads  of  the  candidates. 
The  sweet  chant  of  the  nuns  and  the  perfume  of  incense  filled 
the  chapel.  The  dying  rays  of  the  day  poured  through  the 
fine  stained  windows  and  lit  up  gloriously  the  saintly  features 
of  the  officiating  priest  and  the  finely  chiselled  features  of  the 
worshippers;  young,  girlish  faces,  whose  fresh  beauty  would 
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be  stared  at  on  the  streets,  and  the  scarcely  older  faces  of  the 
nuns  to  which  a  knowledge  of  the  'wrongs  and  sorrows  of 
mortals'  had  given  a  loveliness  only  less  than  that  of  angels. 
But  the  last  note  of  the  solemn  Gregorian  music  died  away, 
the  members  of  the  Sodality  took  up  their  banner,  filed  down 
the  aisle,  passed  out  through  the  doors,  and  left  the  nuns  in 
silent  prayer. 


MY  TREASURE. 

Apart  from  the  singing  thousands  who  throng  the  city  street. 
From  the  noise  and  glare  and  tumult  and  the  tramping  of  many  feet; 
I  seek  Thee,  my  heart's  own  Treasure,  upon  Thine  atlar-throne. 
For  here  would  I  lay  my  burden  anl  speak  with  Thee — alone. 

I  hear  Thy  voice  'mid  the  silence:  'My  child,    I  have  travelled  wide, 
O'er  lonely  moor  and  woodland  and  over  the  mountain's  side; 
And  now  at  last  have  I  found  thee,  weary  and  bowed  with  care. 
Come,  lay  thy  head  on  My  bosom,  and  rest  in  safety  there-' 

Oh,  keep  me,  my  heart's  own  Treasure,  close  in  Thy  fond  embrace; 
Help  me  to  see  through  the  darkness  a  smile  on  Thy  loving  Face; 
Guide  gently  back  to  Thy  pathway  the  feet  that  have  gone  astray; 
Hasten  the  end  of  the  journey  and  the  breaking  of  the  day. 


SIR  JAMES  GRANT.  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  C.  P. 
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Sir  James  Grant,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  C.  P. 

'^©t^%  EADERS  of  the  March    number  of  'Saint    Joseph 

fH?  ^  Lilies'  will  recall  that  in  her  excellent  article  en- 
>iK  ^  titled  'The  Call  of  the  Rockies',  Miss  Bolster  re- 
-^^^--  ferred  to  her  pleasure  in  meeting  Sir  James 
Grant,  of  Ottawa,  who  was  homeward  bound  from  Edmonton. 
Sir  James  is  one  of  the  famous  'Old  Guard',  who  served  under 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Sir  James  sat  in  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons  as  early  as  1865,  and  had  the  distinction 
in  1872  of  introducing  the  bill  for  the  construction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  venerable  gentleman  is  in  his 
eighty-second  year  and  has  literally  watched  Canada  grow. 
'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  is  grateful  to  him  for  his  excellent  arti- 
cle that  appears  in  this  number,  and  wishes  him  many  years 
of  health  and  happiness. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  written  by  Sir  James 
to  Miss  Bolster  are  particularly  interesting  : — 

'I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  article  in  "Saint  Joseph 
Lilies,"  in  which  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Rockies  is  charm- 
ingly defined.  The  journey  was  one  of  pride  and  pleasure,  and 
I  well  recollect  the  pleasure  of  meeting  one  who  took  in  the 
entire  outlook  of  that  truly  great  country,  with  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  I  really  enjoyed.' 

****** 

'I  have  represented  the  Catholic  University  of  Ottawa,  in 
the  Ontario  Medical  Council  since  1866,  and  am  the  only  living 
member  of  the  original  council.' 

'I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  recent  brief  paper  in 
"Public  Health  Journal",  to  encourage  ladies'  work,  as  I  am 
confident  that  little  escapes  the  sharp  eyesight  of  woman,  in 
any  sphere  of  life.  Even  Canada  without  the  influence  of 
woman,  would  be  of  small  account.  I  am  President  and  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Hospital  for  over  thirty-five  years,  and  with 
pride  and  pleasure,  I  have  noted  the  energy,  activity,  and 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Sisters  in  charge,  a  power  for  good 
behind  the  throne.' 
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Through  Canada. 

J^^^  ROM  Ottawa  city  to  Victoria,  and  return,  a  6,000 
*  1^  ^  miles  trip  by  the  C.  P.  R.,  is  no  ordinary  under- 
iih  /J^  taking.  One  requires  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
.-^^SeSfc —  observe,  eat,  sleep,  and  be  refreshed  by  change 
of  scene  and  atmosphere,  in  all  of  which  constant  variety  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  A  chief  point  touched  is  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur,  where  a  most  marked  change  was  observed 
since  a  visit  of  over  twenty  years  previous  with  Lord  Stanley, 
then  Governor-General  of  Canada.  Fort  William  was  at  that 
time  little  more  than  a  small  station,  with  few  inhabitants, 
and  business  of  very  limited  extent. 

To-day,  the  evidence  of  progress  and  general  advance- 
ment is  truly  remarkable.  There  are  shops,  storehouses, 
hotels,  churches,  and  schools,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
rapidly  growing  population,  and  elevators  of  remarkable 
capacity  for  the  reception  of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  from 
the  West.  The  C.  P.  R.  from  this  point  to  Winnipeg  is 
double-tracked  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  demand, 
and  these  two  towns,  which  will  shortly  be  one,  have  at  pre- 
sent a  thriving  population  of  over  35,000.  The  present  pro- 
spect is  that  in  a  few  years  this  remarkable  trade  centre  will 
be  of  vast  commercial  importance. 

At  Keewatin  (Lake  of  the  Woods  District)  is  one  of  the 
greatest  water  powers  in  the  world,  supplying  power  to  pulp- 
mills,  saw-mills,  and  also  the  Keewatin  mammoth  flour-mill 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Company,  built  of  granite, 
supplying  flour  to  Canada  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  exporting 
in  large  quantities  to  England,  Japan,  and  China,  and  thus 
our  Canadian  wheat  imparts  intellectual  power  and  physical 
strength  to  the  outside  world. 

Winnipeg  (Fort  Garry  of  old),  now  nearing  a  population 
of  200,000,  commands  the  trade  of  the  West,  and  is  the  wheat 
centre  of  a  vast  region,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  which,  in 
the  near  future,  will  make  that  city  the  Chicago  of  the  'The 
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West.'  The  Alexandra  is  a  remarkable  hotel,  and  almost 
equal  to  the  Chateau  Laurier,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  in 
Ottawa.  The  chief  workshops  of  the  C.  P.  E..  are  here,  and 
the  train  railway-yard  is  beyond  doubt  the  largest  on  this  con- 
tinent. There  are  sixty  miles  of  electric  railway  in  Winnipeg, 
connecting  parks,  hospitals,  flour-mills,  elevators,  abattoirs, 
and  many  public  buildings,  indicating  undoubted  evidence  of 
v.ealth,  power,  and  general  progress  and  prosperity. 

Erom  Winnipeg  by  night  train  Calgary,  the  most  import- 
ant city  between  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  was  reached  the 
following  day,  a  distance  of  fully  800  miles,  through  the 
fertile  belt,  giving  evidence  of  life  and  really  marvellous  pro- 
gress in  almost  every  direction.  Its  situation  on  a  hill-girt 
plateau  overlooks  the  white  peaks  of  the  Rockies.  In  keeping 
with  the  progress  of  most  Western  cities,  it  operates  a  street 
railway  and  electric  light  system,  is  the  centre  of  a  wide 
ranching  country,  and  the  source  of  supply  for  mining  dis- 
tricts in  mountains  some  miles  distant.  As  a  wholesale  and 
milling  centre  it  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front,  and  the  Bow 
river  floats  down  a  large  supply  of  logs  for  lumber  operations. 
The  extensive  irrigation  works  of  the  C.  P.  R.  are  a  constant 
source  of  trade  to  this  city,  fully  three  million  acres  being  em- 
braced in  this  undertaking.  At  present  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  is  being  expended  in  new  car  works  by  the  C.  P.  R., 
and  a  new  hotel,  now  being  built,  is  to  cost  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  population  of  Calgary  is  about  70,000,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  marked  increase  in  the  near  future. 

From  Calgary  to  Edmonton,  a  distance  of  about  200 
miles,  the  country  is  little  less  than  a  farmers'  paradise.  Ed- 
monton is  the  capital  of  the  vast  Province  of  Alberta,  twice 
the  size  of  the  British  Isles,  and  larger  than  either  Germany 
or  France,  and  with  a  population  not  over  500,000.  Think  of 
it !  A  population  of  half  a  million  on  fully  162,000,000  acres 
of  land.  What  a  future  is  in  store  for  Edmonton  when  the 
province  is  settled,  having  wheat  land  sufficient  to  supply  food 
for  a  continent !  The  fact  is,  this  province  alone  will  be  a 
home  for  coming  millions,  with  every  prospect  of  happiness 
and  prosperity.     To-day,  both  east  and  south,  a  concentrated 
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river 


of  humanity  is  pouring  into  this  country,  and  buikling 
it  up  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Ten  years  ago  Edmonton  was 
a  village  having  2,626  inhabitants,  and  to-day  its  population 
is  fully  55,000  with  an  assessment  of  not  less  than  $133,000,- 

000. 

The  Provincial  Parliament  Buildings  situated  here  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  buildings  at  Ottawa,  and  cost 
$1,250,000.  This  city  is  situated  on  three  transcontinental 
railroads,  has  thirteen  railway  outlets,  and  a  fourth  conti- 
nental line,  the  Alberta,  Peace  River,  and  Eastern  Railway, 
opening  up  a  rich  and  important  section  of  country,  now  under 
construction  by  a  body  of  British  and  German  capitalists. 
The  improvements  and  developments  in  Edmonton  next  year, 
it  is  estimated,  will  amount  to  fully  $12,000,000.  Its  city 
buildings  are  up  to  date  and  advancing  regularly,  as  in  most 
progressive  cities  of  the  "West.  At  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
gress, Edmonton  will  have  a  population  of  fully  150,000  in 
1915,  with  an  increased  valuation  of  $300,000,000.  It  is  still 
young  and  rough,  but  a  few  years  will  produce  a  marked 
change  for  the  better. 

Fortunately,  Alberta  has  extensive  coal  deposits,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  area  of  the  Security  Coal  Mines  Com- 
pany, forty  miles  from  Edmonton,  on  the  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  of  excellent  quality,  and  at  present  in  great 
demand.  The  extensive  agricultural  grounds  and  buildings, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  million  dollar  hotel,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  bridge  over  the  Saskatchewan  by  the  C.  P. 
R.  to  connect  Strathcona  and  Edmonton  proper,  are  undoubt- 
ed evidences  of  city  advancement,  and  the  opinion  is  daily 
gaining  ground  that  Edmonton  will  in  time  rival  Winnipeg 
in  agricultural  and  mercantile  development  and  education. 
The  Massej'^-Harris  Company  will  shortly  erect  an  extensive 
factory  here  for  the  supply  of  agricultural  machinery  to  Al- 
berta and  the  entire  Western  country.  Saskatoon,  only  a 
speck  on  the  map  in  1901,  with  113  souls,  now  has  a  popula- 
tion nearing  18,000  or  20,000  ,and  every  evidence  of  progress 
in  public  buildings,  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  warehouses, 
shops,  and  hotels,  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  time. 
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Where  do  the  people  come  from  ?  This  is  answered  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  season  an  average  of  1,000  per  day  pass  through 
Winnipeg  going  West,  and  some  days  fully  5,000 — enough  to 
people  a  small  town  rapidly. 

Sir  George  McRae  thus  expressed  his  opinion  recently  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  Canada : — 

'The  rapid  growth  of  Saskatoon  and  Edmonton  is  only 
symptomatic  of  a  development  which  will  astonish  the  world. 
This  may  appear  like  the  language  of  exaggeration.  I  am 
neither  an  immigration  agent  nor  an  enthusiastic  dreamer.  I 
venture  to  lay  claim  to  being  a  practical  man,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  immediate  future  we  shall  witness 
a  development  in  Canada  the  magnitude  of  which  no  one  dare 
venture  to  forecast.  I  only  wish  every  member  of  Parliament 
and  every  business  man  could  see  with  his  own  eyes  what 
there  lies  waiting  the  magic  touch  of  the  hands  of  man.' 

Saskatchewan,  a  most  attractive  agricultural  Province 
of  the  new  West,  formed  in  1905,  has  an  area  of  760  miles,  by 
383  miles,  and  its  land  surface  contains  155,000,000  of  acres, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  fit  for  the  plough,  and  only 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  crop  districts  are  yet  turned  to 
practical  account. 

The  air  is  pure,  dry,  and  full  of  sunshine  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  winter  is  short,  bracing,  and  with  a  light 
snowfall.  What  a  country  this  would  be  for  thousands  of  un- 
employed, where  food  comes  by  scratching  the  surface!  To- 
day one  of  the  most  attractive  sources  of  revenue  is  the  growth 
of  flax.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  farmer  to  realize  from  $1,000 
to  even  $20,000  for  one  year's  crop,  and  as  a  settler  from  the 
United  States,  now  a  British  subject,  who  had  been  in  the 
country  only  a  few  years,  remarked  to  me,  a  few  such  crops 
are  a  fortune  for  any  man,  and  such  land  to-day  is  well  worth 
$50  per  acre,  with  its  fine  growing  soil,  many  feet  deep.  The 
present  prospect  is  that  flax  straw  will  be  converted  into  a 
most  valuable  commercial  product.  Mixed  farming  and  cattle 
ranching  are  now  attracting  considerable  attention,  and  when 
fully  in  operation  will  most  certainly  conserve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  West. 
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The  meat  supply  of  tke  country  was  so  short  last  year  that 
the  noted  Pat  Burns,  of  Calgary,  imported  from  Australia 
over  300,000  carcasses  of  mutton  in  cold  storage.  The  chief 
city  of  this  Province  is  Eegina,  to  which  Moose  Mountain,  a 
subdivision  of  the  C.  P.  H.,  gives  a  through  route  from  Bran- 
don to  Eegina.  The  chief  buildings  in  sight  on  arrival  are  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  residence,  the  Provincial  Government 
buildings  (costing  $1,500,000),  and  the  exhibition  buildings, 
already  filled  on  particular  occasions  with  products.  The 
results  of  the  recent  wind  storm  at  Regina  are  really  not  in 
sight  to-day,  having  disappeared  by  liberal  contributions  of 
friends  and  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  people.  Such  is  the 
history  of  the  West;  churches,  schools,  hotels,  large  com- 
mercial buildings,  sanitary  undertakings,  and  in  fact,  all  the 
advances  of  modern  times,  are  already  in  evidence  in  this 
charming  capital  of  Saskatchewan. 

The  C.  P.  R.  station  BanfE  in  'The  National  Park' 
reservation  of  5,732  square  miles  in  extent,  is  charmingly  sit- 
uated, surrounded  by  mountain  ranges,  towering  in  the 
clouds,  and  exhibiting  in  the  distance  sown-clad  cliffs,  not  sur- 
passed for  scenic  bsauty  on  this  continent.  Stoney  Squaw 
Mountain  and  Vermilion  Lake  come  into  view  just  after  leav- 
ing Banff  Station,  and  also  Sulphur  Mountain  siding,  where 
are  situated  the  noted  hot  sulphur  springs  visited  by  thousands 
for  the  relief  of  rheumatism. 

In  the  village  of  Banff,  conveniently  placed,  the  Brett 
Sanatorium  and  Hospitals  are  a  great  convenience  to  tourists, 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  relief  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  To  the  geologist  this  section  is  of  much  interest  by  reason 
of  the  fossils  and  markings  of  mammoth  pre-historic  animals 
found  on  the  mountain  sides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Minnewankee.  On  the  lake  is  a  launch  for  trout  fishing  as 
well  as  scientific  purposes.  Here,  in  addition,  are  various 
subjects  of  interest,  including  a  sulphur  pool  inside  a  dome- 
roofed  cave,  approached  by  an  artificial  tunnel.  Near  th6  sta- 
tion is  a  large  corral  of  one  hundred  buffalo,  a  remnant  of  the 
vast  herds  of  the  plains  which  have  disappeared  under  the 
reckless  extravagance  of  hunters.     There  are  also  cages    of 
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wild  animals  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  museum 
of  considerable  interest  having  a  collection  of  native  birds. 

Banff  has  eight  hotels,  large  and  small,  for  no  point  on 
the  C.  P.  E-,  can  surpass  this  charming  location  for  comfort, 
pleasure,  and  variety  of  outside  attractions  quite  irrespective 
of  health-giving  influence.  Laggan,  Lake  Louise,  Field  and 
Glacier  House,  passed  in  quick  succession,  are  points  of  much 
interest,  and  round  the  mountain  side  the  remarkable  life- 
saving  loop  is  reached,  where  several  startling  turns  and 
twists  are  made,  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  the  railway  cutting 
two  gashes,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  mountain  slope,  and 
emerging  safely — a  remarkable  feat  of  engineering  skill. 

British  Columbia,  the  Pacific  'terminus'  of  the  Domin- 
ion, having  an  area  of  700  miles  by  400  in  width,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  400,000,  is  a  fishing,  lumbering,  mining,  ag- 
ricultural, and  fruit  growing  country  of  remarkable  extent. 
The  Merchant  Marine  of  this  Province  is  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease.    In  1909  fully  5,000  sea-going  vessels  sailed  from  B. 
C.  ports,  and  over  20,000  vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade. 
The  C.  P.  R.  enters  this  province  at  two  points,  the  Kicking 
Horse  Pass  and  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  and  keeps  in  operation 
a  fleet  of  ocean  and  coasting  vessels  of  considerable  magni- 
tude.    Of  the  Pacific  coast  cities  Vancouver  is  the  chief,  and 
terminus  of  the  C.  P.  R.  Transcontinental.     On  arrival  the 
contrast  afforded  by  twenty-one  years'  progress  was  so  strik- 
ing that  I  remarked :  'Is  this  Charing  Cross,  and  where  does 
the  assembled  crowd  on  the  station  come  from  ?     The  situa- 
tion is  perfect  as  to  harbour  facilities  and  commercial  outlook, 
with  wharves,  warehouses,  hotels,  churches,  schools,  factor- 
ies,   streets   of   business   buildings,     skyscrapers,     numerous 
banks,  and  in  addition  the  attractive  and  palatial  residential 
section,  Shaughnessy  Heights,  and  Stanley  Park.     The  street 
railway,   electric  light  system,   water  supply,   and  sewerage 
system  are  perfect;  and  the  C.  P.  R.  Hotel  Victoria  charming- 
ly located,  is  complete  in  entire    structure,    and,  like    most 
hotels  of  the  company,  is  enlarged  to  meet  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing demands  of  tourists. 

The    canneries    of  the    Fraser    river  are    a    remarkable 
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feature  of  the  industrial  life  of  B.  C.  In  the  line  of  sport  a 
stay  of  a  few  weeks  M-ill  be  amply  repaid  by  the  pleasures  of 
trout  fishing;  and  wild  game,  goats,  bear,  and  deer  are  to  be 
had  in  the  mountains  near  at  hand. 

Victoria  might  also  be  termed  'The  Garden  of  Eden'. 
The  Capital  of  British  Columbia  is  situated  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  It  dates  back  to  1846,  and  is  the 
oldest  city  in  the  province.  In  its  early  days  it  was  a  trading 
post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  gold  fever  of 
1855  gave  it  a  sudden  commercial  standing.  The  buildings 
are  attractive  and  chiefly  of  stone  and  brick,  with  lawns,  gar- 
dens, and  most  picturesque  surroundings  generally,  adding 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  The  Parliament  Build- 
ings overlooking  James  Bay,  are  perfect  in  architectural  de- 
sign. This  city  is  chiefly  residential,  with  a  population  of 
fully  50,000.  Trans-pacific  liners,  northern  steamers,  and 
large  freighters  make  this  port  their  chief  point  of  call.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  widely  known  Victoria  Sealing  Fleet. 
The  Hon.  Sir  Richard  McBride,  the  Premier  of  this  progress- 
ive Province,  had  just  returned  from  the  Skeena  region,  some 
200  miles  or  more  north.  There  he  was  greatly  surprised  at 
the  extensive  areas  of  agricultural  land,  forest  territory,  min- 
eral sections,  fruit  growing  plateaus,  and  the  Skeena  river 
abounding  in  salmon,  fat,  plump,  and  attractive,  ready  for 
extensive  canneries,  now  in  operation. 

The  chief  supply  of  immigrants  to  British  Columbia  at 
present  comes  from  the  British  Isles  and  the  United  States, 
and  both  knead  quickly  into  the  Canadian  national  life.  The 
Canadian  Government  desires  to  maintain  the  immigration  to 
the  West  as  well  as  to  increase  the  population  of  the  Provinces 
of  the  East. 

What  we  require  are  citizens  willing  and  able  to  work. 
As  the  London  'Telegraph'  stated  recently :  'There  are  times 
and  occasions  when  a  people  may  justly  take  credit  to  itself 
because  it  has  revealed  what  it  is,  and  what  it  stands  for  in 
the  world  at  large.'  So  the  Emperor-King  and  Queen  Mary- 
have  made  the  Empire  by  their  united  exertions,  and  won  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  nation.      What  the    Durbar  was    to 
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India,  the  recent  tour  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  the  Governor-General,  described  as  follows  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne,  is  to  Canada : — 

'I  have  during  the  past  summer  spent  several  months  in 
visiting  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Canada,  from  coast 
to  coast,  and  have  endeavored  to  make  myself  as  far  as  pos- 
sible acquainted  with  the  conditions  prevailing.  It  has  been 
a  source  of  the  deepest  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  the  almost  uni- 
versal prosperity  which  reigns  throughout  the  Dominion,  and 
to  witness  the  energy  and  enterprise  which  are  shown  in  de- 
veloping the  rich  resources  of  the  land.' 

The  universal  expression  of  goodwill  and  fellowship  to 
their  Royal  Highnesses  is  an  assurance  of  warm  attachment 
to  the  world-wide  Empire  of  which  Canada  forms  a  part. 

SIR  JAMES  GRANT. 


Canada !    Land  of  my  heart's  adoration, 

Canada  !    Home  of  the  faithful  and  true ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  who  hath  made  thee  a  nation, 
Hope  of  the  old  world  and  pride  of  the  new. 
Canada,  Canada,  loyal  and  free ! 
Gem  in  Britannia's  crown  ever  to  be ; 
Spreading  broad  pinions  o'er  matchless  dominions, 
Canada  !    Mother !    Our  homage  to  thee ! 

BOULTON. 
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Montreal  Landmarks. 


ti^  "^ 


"^  VER  the  front  door  (by  which  no  one  enters)  of 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bonsecours,  iu 
Montreal,  there  stands  a  good  sized  statue  of  Our 
Lady  of  Help.  It  is  gilded,  and  so  might  easily 
attract  attention,  but  it  fits  in  so  well  with  the  surroundings 
that,  somehow,  it  is  not  often  noticed.  When  one  goes  to  that 
church  he  has  his  mind  on  the  little  ships  that  hang  from  the 
ceiling,  or  on  the  long  stairway  up  to  the  roof  balcony  that 
dominates  the  harbour,  on  the  framed  thanksgiving  cards,  or 
the  miniature  Loretto  chapel,  where  there  are  generally  hun- 
dreds of  folded  notes  containing  requests  for  favours  and  in- 
tercession. Anyhow,  I  had  shown  a  good  many  visitors  over 
this  odd  old  corner  of  the  old  city  before  the  little  statue 
attracted  my  attention. 

One  day  I  was  searching  through  some  old  books  of 
record  at  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop,  hunting  for  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  location  of  the  sheds  in  which  the  ship  fever 
patients  of  1847  were  housed.  There  were  many  letters  writ- 
ten by  Bishop  Bourget  to  people  in  high  places,  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese,  to  the  religious  orders,  pastoral  letters,  all  deal- 
ing with  one  phase  or  another  of  the  affliction.  And  there, 
quite  by  hazard  I  stumbled  on  the  fact  about  the  gilded  statue. 
The  Bishop  had  joined  to  his  prayer  that  the  plague  might 
cease  a  vow  to  erect  this  very  little  statue  in  the  very  place 
where  it  now  stands.  Who,  looking  as  it  now,  would  dream 
that  it  dates  back  to  the  misfortune  of  the  fever  victims  ?  Yet 
it  does. 

When  I  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  a  friend  who  has 
lived  long  in  Montreal,  it  reminded  him  that  he  remembered 
having  seen  on  a  wall  of  the  same  church  a  picture  commem- 
orative of  the  same  tragedy;  consequently,  we  went  together 
to  see  whether  it  might  still  be  there.  It  is,  but  one  could  wish 
that  it  might  be  better  placed.  It  is  a  large  canvas,  and  it  is 
now  attached  to  the  ceiling  under  a  gallery,  where  the  light 
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is  not  good,  where  the  picture  is  not  likely  to  be  noticed,  and 
where,  if  it  is,  the  design  can  be  made  out  only  with  difficulty. 
The  painting  deserves  a  more  favourable  treatment,  for  what 
it  commemorates,  after  all,  is  the  devotion  of  the  Grey  Nuns, 
the  Sisters  of  Providence,  and  the  nuns  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  to 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  under  circumstances  so  diffi- 
cult that  many  of  them  lost  their  lives. 

When  the  sick  people  began  to  arrive  by  ship  loads  in 
that  summer  of  1847,  they  were  sent  to  the  immigration  sheds 
on  the  south  side  of  the  canal.  The  hospital  of  the  Grey  Nuns 
was  over  on  the  north  side,  near  where  the  canal  enters  the 
river,  and  the  order  had  property  on  the  south  side.  The  high 
stone  wall  that  used  to  surround  the  hospital  was  taken  down 
just  the  other  day,  a  Customs  building  being  in  process  of 
erection  on  the  old  convent  ground.  The  keystone  of  the  arch 
over  the  main  gateway,  with  the  well  carved  letters,  A.  M.,  is 
now  at  the  Chateau  de  Ramezcy.  Well,  the  nuns  went  to 
nurse  the  sick.  Presently,  new  quarters  had  to  be  found,  and 
sheds  were  erected  on  Point  St.  Charles,  very  near  where  the 
Victoria  railway  bridge  leaves  the  shore.  Some  of  the  nuns 
died.  Almost  all  of  them  took  the  fever  and  had  to  be  taken 
away  to  be  looked  after.  Such  of  them  as  recovered  sufficient- 
ly went  right  back  to  the  work  when  they  were  strong  enough. 
The  Providence  nuns  joined  in  the  work,  and  paid  their  toll, 
too. 

At  that  time  the  Sulpicians  were  in  charge  of  the  whole 
parish  of  Montreal.  Their  priests  went  straight  to  the  task 
that  confronted  them,  and  one  after  another  died  on  duty. 
The  Jesuits  were  appealed  to,  and  members  of  the  order  came 
on  from  the  American  mission.  Bishop  Bourget  himself  went 
repeatedly  to  the  sheds,  where  all  manner  of  problems  re- 
quired his  attention,  and  in  the  late  summer  he  took  the  dis- 
ease himself  and  his  recovery  was  despaired  of.  The  mayor  of 
the  city,  Mr.  Mills,  who  also  did  his  duty  without  shrinking, 
died  of  the  disease. 

So  did  six  thousand  of  the  immigrants,  and  when  the  Vic- 
toria bridge  was  built  the  workmen  of  Peto,  Brassey,  and 
Betts  erected  over  the  spot  where  they  were  buried  an  enorm- 
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ous  boulder,  'to  preserve  from  desecration'  the  remains  of  the 
unfortunates.  A  dozen  years  ago  that  stone  was  removed  and 
set  up  in  a  public  park,  but  it  has  now  been  put  back  and  is 
to  stay  there  forever,  under  a  ruling  of  the  late  Judge  Mabee, 
Chairman  of  the  Railway  Commission.  To  look  at  it,  one 
might  think  the  gilded  statue  which  is  Bishop  Bourget's 
thanksgiving  offering,  might  very  easily  stay  where  it  is 
just  as  long.  It  is  in  nobody's  way,  and  needs  no  court's  pro- 
tection. 

Another  favourite  spot  to  which  the  knowing  Montrealer 
used  to  take  his  visiting  friends  was  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Pitie.  The  joy  of  it  was  that  you  went  along  Notre 
Dame  street  without  suspicion  of  there  being  a  church  in  the 
vicinity,  and  then  you  stopped  before  a  big  gate,  and  slipped 
through  an  archway  the  depth  of  a  city  shop.  Then  you  were 
in  a  good  sized  court.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  stood,  at  one's 
right  hand,  a  little  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  which  had 
been  erected  there  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  to  celebrate 
the  destruction  of  a  New  England  fleet  bound  for  Quebec. 
That  was  pulled  down  quite  unceremoniously  when  no  one  in 
particular  was  looking.  Right  ahead  was  the  main  church, 
which,  while  it  had  been  burned  and  restored  a  couple  of 
times,  dates  from  the  very  origin  of  Montreal.  The  remains 
of  Blessed  Margaret  Bourgeoys  were  there  deposited,  and  her 
convent  ran  along  two  sides  of  the  garden  square.  Some  years 
ago  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  decided  they  must  have 
a  new  mother  house,  and  they  built  one  up  town  which  every 
one  in  Montreal  holds  to  be  the  last  word  in  convent  construc- 
tion in  the  world.  Then  the  old  convent  was  given  up.  It  was 
a  pretty,  old-fashioned  place,  and  on  the  tuberculosis  maps 
its  location  carried  a  great  many  black-headed  pins.  Still, 
a  round  dozen  of  the  sisters  celebrated  their  jubilee  just  the 
other  day.  What  was  notable  about  the  church,  once  you  got 
to  it  through  the  'hole  in  the  wall',  was  a  statue  of  the  Savioui 
in  a  niche  behind  the  high  altar.  The  church  was  dark,  but 
light  poured  from  somewhere  upon  the  statue,  which  was  the 
one  bright  spot.  Well,  the  church  is  no  more.  A  great 
boulevard  had  to  be  carried  through  to  the  river  front,  and 
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the  church  was  in  the  way.  Some  wanted  very  much  to  save 
it,  leaving  it  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  like  the  churches  in 
the  Strand,  in  London,  but  to  no  avail.  The  relics  of  the 
founder  were  transported  to  the  new  mother  house,  and  the 
workmen  demolished  the  church  and  the  convent.  In  doing 
so  they  came  upon  two  long  tunnels  which  must  have  been 
made  two  centuries  ago  or  more,  when  expected  visits  from 
the  Iroquois  were  more  numerous  than  welcome.  Soon  there 
will  be  only  two  or  three  tablets  on  some  very  new  buildings 
to  remind  people  of  the  two  little  churches,  the  old  dark  con- 
vent, and  the  old,  old  garden  that  it  was  so  delightful  to  come 
upon  there  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  whose  existence  only 
the  initiated  suspected, 

J.  C.  WALSH. 
Montreal. 


Time  lays  his  hand 
On  pyramids  of  brass,  and  ruins  quite 
"What  all  the  fond  artificers  did  think 
Immortal  workmanship :  he  sends  his  worms 
To  books,  to  old  records,  and  they  devour 
Th'  inscription.     He  loves  ingratitude, 
For  he  destroys  the  memory  of  man. 

DAVENANT. 
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The  Chimes  of  Notre  Dame* 

|/^  /w\^  'ER  the  waters  of  St.  Lawrence, 
y    Vi/    y     Sweeping  by  the  mountain  steep, 
^4iu*A//ir      Softer  than  the  voice  of  angel 
^^^        Float  the  notes  so  pure  and  deep. 
Never  yet  throughout  the  ages, 
Sounded  bells  so  sweet  and  grand. 
Bearing  love  and  benediction 
To  the  faithful  of  our  land. 

And  our  'Royal  Guardian'  watching. 
Answers  back  with  smile  and  nod, 
Decks  him  in  his  greenest  mantle. 
And  does  homage  to  his  God. 
Onward  goes  the  joyful  summons, 
Pealing  clear  o'er  hill  and  dell. 
While  all  nature  turns  her  heavenward. 
At  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

Bring  you  here  the  fairest  lilies. 

Bring  the  maple  leaf  so  broad. 

Twine  them  with  the  dearest  shamrock. 

Deck  the  footpath  of  Our  Lord. 

He  will  pass  along  our  highways. 

He  with  us  forever  dwells, 

>Sing    y©   loud    your    highest    praises. 

Ring  ye  out  Our  Lady's  bells. 

Fete  de  Dieu,  our  glorious  feast  day. 

Feast  of  God,  the  unstained  Lamb; 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo 

Chime  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame. 

Louder,  louder  now  they  chorus, 

Sweeter,  clearer,  now  they  chime. 

Upward,  still  forever  upward. 

To  God's  throne  they  gently  climb. 

REV.  W.  L.  HART. 
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In  the  Alps. 

I.— CHAMONIX. 

V    Cti  ^  ^  ^^^  evening  when  we  arrived  at  Chamonix,  and 
*    ,3^     ^     dense  vapors  had  settled  down  over  the  mount- 

'^iihww^  ains.  It  was  cold,  and  tourists  were  leaving  the 
hotels.  One  devotee  standing  in  the  square  be- 
fcre  the  little  church  pointed  to  where  Mount  Blanc  should  be 
seen.  It  was  something  to  learn  thus  much.  Next  morning 
the  skies  were  heavy,  and  a  sprinkle  of  rain  began  towards 
noon.  We  started  off  along  the  walks  that  climb  up  and  up 
the  hills  on  the  side  opposite  Mount  Blanc,  and  hoped  that  the 
rain  would  be  over  when  we  reached  the  Tlegere',  a  hut  on  a 
bare  hill  side,  whence  the  view  across  is  well  worth  the  climb. 
But  so  far  from  wearing  down  the  rain,  we  went  deeper  and 
deeper  into  it.  When  we  came  to  the  Flegere,  after  two 
hours  of  hard  walking  up  the  steep  grades,  the  air  was  so 
thick  with  rain  and  mist  that  we  could  just  see  the  hut,  no 
more.  An  Englishman  that  was  coming  down  as  we  came  up, 
said  that  if  we  climbed  another  five  hundred  feet  after  we 
reached  the  hut,  we  should  get  above  the  clouds.  It  seemed 
not  unreasonable  for  we  had  risen  fully  three  thousand  feet. 
We  tried  it ;  but,  when  we  came  to  the  steep  face  of  one  of  the 
'needles',  the  clouds  were  still  about  us  and  above  us. 

It  was  August,  but  it  began  to  snow,  and  in  the  snow  we 
picked  handfuls  of  long-stemmed,  wide-petaled,  heavy-scent- 
ed violets.  We  had  luncheon  at  the  hut,  where  the  woman  of 
the  house  marvelled  exceedingly  at  our  having  come  from 
Canada. 

On  Sunday,  just  as  the  bell  rang  for  last  Mass,  the  sun 
peeped  out  and  the  great  white  dome,  which  marks  the  crest 
of  Mount  Blanc,  was  disclosed  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  the 
clouds  settled  down  again.  The  glimpse  was  just  enough  to 
make  one  long  for  more.  Here  and  there  one  in  the  line  of 
great  'needles'  high  up  across  the  valley,  would  gleam  out  at 
us  and  disappear.    It  was  tantalizing,  but  there  was  nothing 
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for  it  except  to  wait.  We  took  the  railway  up  to  the  'Mer  de 
Glace',  looked  long  at  the  seemingly  motionless  mass  of  slow- 
ly moving  ice,  and  walked  back  to  the  hotel.  It  took  us  three 
hours.  Disappointed  sightseers  had  been  coming  for  two  days 
and  had  moved  on  with  only  that  one  glimpse  of  the  'roof  of 
the  world'  if  they  had  been  fortunate  enough  not  to  miss 
that.  But  on  Monday  morning  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky.  Every  rock  was  visible.  With  good  glasses  we  could 
make  out  the  route  the  climbers  use  across  the  ice,  could  see  a 
shelter  hut  here  and  another  there,  could  even  catch  a  glimpse 
of  files  of  men  moving  like  ants  across  the  snow. 

'The  'needles',  standing  like  gigantic  sentinels,  were 
bathed  in  the  glow  of  rosy  sunlight.  Here  was  the  spectacle 
which  had  inspired  the  awe  of  Coleridge,  which  had  drawn 
Ruskin  year  after  year  to  his  favourite  rock  in  a  quiet  grove. 
It  had  been  a  long  wait,  but  it  was  worth  a  longer.  No  doubt- 
ing, after  such  a  sight,  that  there  is  much  of  majesty  left  in 
the  world ! 

II.— ZERMATT. 

We  were  given  a  corner  room  in  the  hotel  and  there, 
through  the  window,  loomed  the  Matterhorn.  The  triangular 
face  was  purpling,  for  the  sun  was  going  down.  The  fascina- 
tion of  this  mile  high  tooth  of  stone  is  instantaneous.  There 
is  no  waiting  to  be  impressed.  All  the  other  mountains  about 
keep  their  respectful  distance.  Solitary,  this  one  flaunts  its 
strength  in  the  face  of  the  sun. 

On  the  morning  there  was  another  phase.  The  sun  was 
daubing  the  peak  with  great  splashes  of  pink,  while  we  in  the 
valley  were  still  awaitiDg  its  warming  rays.  We  decided  to 
walk  one  of  the  three  stages  to  the  summit  of  the  Gornergrat, 
where  one  is  ringed  round  with  giant  peaks.  At  every  turn- 
ing of  the  upward  road  some  new  peak  comes  into  view  over 
the  nearer  hills  and  as  you  go  on  it  grows.  The  appetite  one 
gets  on  the  way  is  a  real  luxury  also. 

The  finest  view  of  all  is  to  be  had  from  the  summit  of  the 
Gornergrat.  The  Matterhorn,  the  Dent  Blanche,  the  Weiss 
Horn,  all  magnificent  in  their  pointed  beauty  trail  off  on  the 
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right  towards  tlie  Bernese  interior.  Back  from  the  horizon 
and  running  along  the  left  and  southward  comes  another  noble 
row.  In  face  are  the  masses  of  the  Breit  Horn  and  Monte 
E-osa.  Just  over  their  sunny  tops  is  Italy,  where  you  know  it 
must  be  hot  in  August. 

There  is  a  man  with  a  telescope,  and  he  shows  you  a  frag- 
ment of  ice  weighing  many  thousands  of  tons,  broken  off  from 
a  main  glacier,  and  poised  where  any  day  it  may  topple  into 
the  ice  plain  beneath.  Men  are  seen  on  the  Matterhorn,  where 
they  cling  like  flies.  A  party  move  across  the  ice  lake  and 
near  a  hut,  where  they  will  spend  the  night  to  be  ready  to  at- 
tack the  Breit  Horn  in  the  early  morning.  The  sun  declines. 
There  are  the  first  tongues  of  purple  on  the  Matterhorn,  and 
over  all  its  enormous  mass  the  Hose  mountain  turns  rose  color. 

It  is  cold,  for  we  are  three  thousand  metres  up.  One  does 
not  run  much,  whatever  his  haste;  the  air  is  too  rare.  Down 
we  go  by  the  cog-wheel  railway  hated  by  the  true  climber,  but 
a  wondrous  comfort  to  the  tired  philistine. 

The  Swiss  table  d'hote  is  a  military  business.  A  bell,  and 
in  swarm  the  waiters ;  a  bell,  and  the  course  is  over,  the  dish- 
es are  gone,  the  waiters  have  vanished.  Other  bells,  other 
courses,  and  suddenly  the  room  is  cleared.  If  you  happen  to 
be  out  in  the  street  a  few  minutes  later,  as  you  probably  will 
be,  for  the  street  is  the  centre  of  life,  you  will  see  the  wait- 
resses swarm  out  of  the  hotels,  still  in  their  distinctive  cos- 
tume and  scurry  for  the  little  church.  We  followed,  and  pre- 
sently there  was  the  rosary,  in  German,  men  and  women  from 
their  separate  sections  of  the  church  alternating  in  the  re- 
sponses. 

Next  morning  we  climbed  the  hill  on  the  near  side  of  the 
Matterhorn  to  the  little  Black  Lake,  which  lies  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  direful  crag,  and  where  there  is  a  little  chapel  at  which 
the  pious  guides  pause  before  essaying  the  perilous  ascent.  It 
was  hot  in  the  valley  and  the  sun  was  strong.  Long  before  we 
got  to  the  Schwartz  See  there  was  threat  of  rain.  As  we  ar- 
rived, sleet  began,  then  snow.  It  snowed  for  two  hours.  It 
would  be  days  before  anyone  could  ascend  the  Matterhorn 
after  that,  and  men  and  women  that  had  gone  part  way  up 
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came  straggling  back  keenly  disappointed.  We  had  lunclieon 
at  the  inn — a  fine  winter  luncheon  in  August  in  cosmopolitan 
company.  Englishmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Am- 
ericans, all  friendly,  all  happy  (and  women,  too).  A  German, 
his  face  terribly  burned  from  the  sun's  glancing  off  the  snow, 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  long  table.  He  explained  that  he  always 
spent  a  month  in  the  mountains  'in  trying  to  catch  health 
enough  for  another  year'.  Incidentally,  he  risked  his  life  on 
every  new  venture  for  even  the  most  scrupulous  care  does  not 
always  avail.  When  the  rain  was  over,  the  Matterhorn,  just 
beside  us,  could  not  be  seen.  We  heard  thunder  psals  every 
few  minutes,  as  we  supposed,  but  the  familiars  knew  it  to  be 
masses  of  snow,  dislodged  near  the  top  and  striking  here  and 
there  on  its  nearly  sheer  drop  down  the  mile  of  mountain  face. 
To  hear  it  is  enough  to  give  the  novice  a  wholesome  awe  of  the 
Matterhorn.  To  the  confirmed  enthusiast  it  only  enhances  the 
already  overmastering  temptation. 

As  we  went  down  the  hill  again  the  wind  changed  to  the 
north,  the  mists  blew  off,  the  sun  came  out,  the  warmth  re- 
turned, and  from  the  little  graveyard,  where  many  of  its  vic- 
time  lie  buried,  we  looked  back  to  see  the  Matterhorn,  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever,  but  indefinably  terrible.  We  began  to  under- 
stand the  look  of  calm  fatalism  that  is  stamped  upon  the  faces 
of  the  heavy-booted  guides. 

ELIZABETH  KORMANN  WALSH. 

Montreal. 
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The  Hebrides. 

^  -.  ^  '^^  0  where  in  all  the  world  is  there  a  region  of  such 
V    M\    ^     endless    and    varied  charm    as  that  which    lies 
iiu    ^^j^     among  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  Western  Islands 
"■^^^^  of  Scotland.     The  glories  of  green  islands  and  pur- 
ple mountains  are  there,  with  their  glens  and  narrow  inlets 
running  far  into  the  recesses  of  the  hills ;  every  island  has  its 
traditions  of  'old  unhappy  far  off  things' ;  and  every  mountain 
side  and  glen  is  haunted  by  some  true  tale  of  wild  clan  feuds. 
The  broken  strongholds  on  every  cape  have  seen  trouble- 
some times  in  centuries  long  past,  and  the  blue  waves  that 
murmur  peacefully  to-day  have  been  crimsoned  with  the  blood 
of  wounded  and  dying  men.     A  passing  glimpse  as  set  forth 
in  these  pages  may  serve  to  show  the  reason  for  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  these  'Enchanted  Islands'  in  the  literature  and  the 
hearts  of  the  Celtic  race. 

The  total  number  of  the  Hebridean  islands  is  about  490. 
Of  those,  not  more  than  120  are  inhabited ;  the  entire  area  has 
been  estimated  as  upwards  of  3,000  square  miles  and  the  popu- 
lation at  about  100,000;  of  the  whole  surface  only  about 
20,000  acres  are  arable ;  the  rest  is  pasture  land  of  little  value 
— peat,  mosses,  lakes,  barren  sand,  and  rocks. 

From  Oban  there  is  a  drive  to  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles.  This  place  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Scottish  mon- 
archy before  the  union  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  under  Kenneth 
MacAlpine,  in  the  eighth  century.  It  has  a  peculiar  interest 
from  its  connection  with  the  famous  Stone  of  Destiny,  now  in 
the  Coronation  chair  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

This  stone,  according  to  tradition,  is  that  on  which  Jacob 
laid  his  head  at  Bethel.  It  was  brought  into  Ireland  by 
Tuatha  ded  Denains,  and  was  always  used  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Irish  kings.  One  curious  property,  it  had,  which  it  has 
since  lost,  was,  that  each  time  a  newly  crowned  monarch  sat 
upon  the  stone,  it  gave  forth  a  deep  groan  so  loud  and  mysteri- 
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ous  that  Fergus  of  Scotland  begged  the  loan  of  it  from  Ireland 
to  impress  his  subjects  with  a  due  sense  of  his  importance. 
So  satisfactory  was  the  effect  that  the  Scots  forgot  to  return 
it.  It  was  subsequenly  transferred  to  Dunstaffnage  Castle ; 
and,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Scone  by 
Kenneth,  the  stone  was  taken  there  also.  It  at  length  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Edward  I.,  who  conveyed  it  to  Westminster 
Abbey. 

llobert  Bruce  obtained  a  promise  from  Edward  to  return 
it,  but  the  citizens  of  London  could  not  suffer  its  removal ;  the 
tradition  is  well  known  which  prophesies  the  reigning  of  the 
Scottish  race  wherever  the  stone  may  be,  and  when  James  VI. 
united  the  crowns  this  prophecy  was  supposed  to  be  fulfilled. 

From  Oban,  the  starting  point  for  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
the  first  place  to  attract  the  traveller's  attention  is  Dunollie 
Castle,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Lords  of  Lome.  This 
very  old  ruin  was  originally  of  large  proportions.  It  was 
built  in  the  sixth  century  and  was  so  powerful  as  to  defy  and 
withstand  the  warrior  King  llobert  the  Bruce. 

Our  steamer  wends  her  way  in  and  around  many  islands 
until  we  are  in  sight  of  Duart  Castle,  in  the  island  of  Mull, 
where  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  mountains,  Ben 
Tallach  and  Ben  More,  the  latter  being  the  highest  mountain 
in  Mull;  after  a  short  sail  we  reach  Staffa,  an  island  of  much 
natural  beauty.  Staffa  means  the  isle  of  columns.  The  ob- 
jects that  excite  the  most  wonder  are  the  six  caves ;  Fin- 
gals  cave  is  named  after  Ossian,  King  of  Selma  .  This  island 
is  truly  a  wonderful  sight.  The  columns  of  lava,  which  form 
the  sides  of  the  cave ;  the  strength  of  the  tide,  which  rolls  its 
heaving  swells  into  the  extremity  of  the  vault ;  the  variety  of 
tints  formed  by  the  white,  crimson,  and  yellow  stalactites, 
which  occupy  the  base  of  the  pillars  and  form  the  roof  and 
intersect  them  with  a  rich  chasing ;  the  corresponding  va- 
riety of  tints  below  the  water  when  the  ocean  rolls  over  dark 
red  rock ;  the  terrible  noise  of  the  swelling  tide  as  it  forces  its 
way  into  the  immense  vault — all  produce  an  effect  never  to  be 
forgotten.  A  short  distance  from  Staffa  is  IJlva,  the  scene  of 
Campbell's  famous  poem,  'Lord  Ullin's  Daughter.' 
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Tlie  small  island  of  lona  derives  its  interest  from  its 
ruins  and  historical  associations.  It  is  still  visited  and  vene- 
rated as  once  containing  the  lamp  of  Christianity,  and  the  seat 
where  the  veil  of  Druidism  was  first  drawn  aside  and  showed 
the  beauty  of  Christiaiiity  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Here  the 
monarchs  of  Scotland  were  crowned  and  buried. 

lona,  among  the  many  islands  along  the  coast,  would  not 
have  been  singled  out  for  special  favour  for  its  own  sake  alone, 
but  for  the  one  man  who  landed  there  thirteen  centuries  ago, 
St.  Columba,  who  came  from  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  proceed- 
ed to  change  the  destinies  of  the  people.  He  worked  so  hard 
for  the  higher  welfare  of  humanity,  that  this,  the  storm-girt 
place  of  rock  and  heather,  has  become  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting spots  in  the  Christian  world.  No  building  now  remains 
which  sheltered  St,  Columba.  lona  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  was  once  the  cathedral  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Isles.  It 
was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  was 
an  imposing  structure  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  walls  being 
of  granite.  The  carvings  on  the  columns  are  sharp  and  well 
defined;  one  represents  the  crucifixion;  one,  the  temptation; 
another,  the  sacrifice.  The  length  of  the  cathedral  was  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  and  the  tower  is  still  accessible  by 
a  winding  staircase  about  seventy  feet  high.  A  large  cross 
fourteen  feet  in  height  and  carved  out  of  one  solid  stone,  stood 
in  the  interior. 

The  late  Duke  of  Argyle  had  some  excavations  made  dis- 
playing the  original  foundations  of  the  building  and  uncov- 
ered many  splendidly  carved  stones  that  had  lain  for  centuries 
covered  with  rubbish.  St.  Oran's  chapel,  now  the  oldest 
church  in  the  islands,  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century.  Close  to  the  western  entrance 
of  the  cloister  is  shown  St.  Columba's  tomb.  There  the  saint 
was  buried,  but  later  his  remains  were  taken  to  Dunkeld.  The 
island  suffered  two  serious  calamities,  being  ravaged  and  the 
sacred  buildings  given  to  the  flames  by  the  Norse  Vikings  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  the  ruins  now  remaining  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  conflagration  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred.  Many 
beautiful  crosses   and   rare  carvings   were  carried   away   by 
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pious  hands,  to  save  from  the  despoiler  and  were  placed  for 
safety  in  a  cave  in  the  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  Staffa.  Lovers 
of  nature  and  antiquarians  could  spend  a  few  pleasant  days  at 
lona ;  there  are  wonderful  sounding  boulders  on  ths  beach  and 
the  shells  and  jade  pebbles  are  famous. 

From  lona,  we  enjoy  a  few  hours  in  a  pleasant  sail,  and 
we  enter  Castle  Bay,  a  fishing  port  of  Barra,  an  island  of  about 
2,000  inhabitants.  In  the  centre  of  the  bay  on  a  rock  are  the 
ruins  of  Kismul  Castle,  the  once  impregnable  stronghold  of 
the  MacNeils.  It  was  a  Chief  of  Kismul  who  refused  to  accept 
Noah's  hospitality  as  'The  MacNeil  had  a  boat  of  his  own.' 
A  stone  wall  surrounds  the  castle,  which  is  fifty  feet  in  depth, 
and  reaches  the  sea.  A  sentry  box  over  the  entrance  may  still 
be  seen,  where  of  old  the  Gawkman  held  guard  all  night,  re- 
peated warlike  ballads  to  keep  himself  awake,  and  threw  down 
stones  at  the  end  of  each  stanza  to  prevent  a  surprise.  At  the 
water  level  was  the  fortified  dock  in  which  the  MacNeil 
galley  was  always  kept  in  readiness  for  sea.  The  proud  old 
castle  is  now  inhabited  by  ravens  and  occasionally  otters  are 
seen  making  their  way  from  the  ruin  to  the  sea. 

After  Barra,  the  next  stop  is  Loch  Boisdale,  in  South 
Uist.  In  bygone  days,  Boisdale  was  the  seat  of  Clan  Eonald. 
In  1746  Prince  Charlie  in  his  wanderings  was  all  but  captured 
at  this  place,  and  it  was  here  that  Flora  MacDonald  was  in- 
dused  to  help  him  escape.  Two  thousand  soldiers  were  search- 
ing the  island ;  its  shores  were  surrounded  by  small  war  ves- 
sels; and,  where  the  prince  lay  at  Forresters'  hut  at  Corodale, 
he  would  surely  have  been  captured  in  a  day  or  two,  but  Flora 
MacDonald  was  brought  to  him,  at  once  made  plans  for  his 
escape  and  took  him  off  as  her  servant,  Betty  Burke. 

The  scenery  in  the  Hebrides  is  unrivalled,  the  clear  un- 
clouded sky,  the  mighty  hills  and  headlands  stand  out  in 
sublime  grandeur,  the  water  in  the  bays  is  dark  and  smooth 
as  glass.  Everything  seems  to  sleep  in  the  brief  space  in 
which  the  sun  quits  the  horizon.  There  is  no  sign  of  animal 
life  except,  perhaps,  a  solitary  gull  leisurely  skimming  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  There  is  not  a  sound  beyond  the  murmur 
of  the  waver  among  the  rocks.     In  the  winter  when  the  sun 
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gives  but  a  fiveh  our  day,  tlie  long  night  is  often  illuminated 
by  the  brilliant  streams  of  the  Northern  Lights.  The  Hebri- 
des in  winter  are  visited  but  by  few;  and,  in  the  summer 
months  an  increasing  number  now  journey  there ;  yet  the  va- 
riety of  scenes  resulting  from  change  of  seasons  is  so  different 
in  their  wild  grandeur  and  is  set  in  such  characteristic  frames 
as  well  to  repay  a  visit  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  principal 
industries  are  farming  on  a  small  scale  and  fishing,  though 
sheep  raising  is  carried  on  extensively  by  a  few. 

South  Uist  has  still  its  sleepy  villages  where  the  blue 
vapor  of  the  smouldering  peat  proclaims  human  habitation.  It 
still  preserves  its  individuality  consisting  not  merely  in  a  style 
of  life  different  from  from  what  one  can  lead  elsewhere,  but 
of  a  beauty  that  time  can  never  efface.  It  is  a  land  of  golden 
sunset  unrivalled  in  these  parts.  Almost  all  the  people  on 
this  island  beong  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  so  far  from  the  main- 
land the  ravishing  hand  of  the  Reformation  was  little  felt. 
There  are  three  Catholic  church  schools  taught  by  English 
speaking  lay  teachers,  although  Gaelic  is  the  language  of  the 
Hebrides. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  built  and  maintains  an  hospital 
where  the  sick  are  cared  for  free  of  charge.  It  is  managed 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  from  Glasgow,  who  work 
energetically  for  the  welfare  of  the  Islanders.  The  houses, 
which  are  built  of  rough  stone  and  thatched  with  heather,  re- 
main as  they  always  were,  clustered  together  in  a  hollow  up 
from  the  sea.  The  social  life  of  the  Hebridean  Islander  is  in- 
teresting in  many  ways  and  his  position  is  set  in  surroundings 
far  away  from  the  beaten  path  of  civilization.  He  cherishes 
his  heritage  and  the  customs  of  former  days  and,  with  little 
difference,  his  life  to-day  is  what  it  was  centuries  ago. 

SEORAS  DONNULLACH. 
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Yucatan  Re- Visited. 

'^f^{\\  E^^  frequently    we    come    away    from  a    foreign 
%    /Li    y     country  where  we  have  thoroughly  enjoyed    all 
%y^  ^^     the  wonders  it  had  to  offer  us  with  the  feeling, 
"^^  nevertheless,  that  we  should  be  quite  satisfied  if 

the  occasion  for  a  return  visit  never  presented  itself.  It  was 
with  no  such  feeling,  however,  that  I  came  away  from  Yuca- 
tan last  year,  but  with  an  ardent  desire  to  re-visit  that 
country,  with  its  ancient  ruins  and  its  mild-eyed,  brown- 
skinned  natives.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  my  desire  ful- 
filled this  5'^ear  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  joyful  expectation 
that  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  a  Ward  line  steamer  one  sunshiny 
morning  in  February  and  watched  the  long  low  bank  of  white 
sand  gradually  detach  itself  from  the  horizon  and  reveal  the 
coastline  of  Yucatan,  the  monotony  of  which  was  broken  by 
graceful  swaying  cocoanut  palms  sharply  silhouetted  against 
a  blazing  sky. 

Progreso,  the  Port  of  Entry  of  Yucatan,  is  a  very  unat- 
tractive place  and  travellers  usually  lose  no  time  in  taking  the 
train  to  Merida,  the  capital  of  the  state.  Still,  despite  that 
uninviting  coastline,  we  might  well  pause  a  moment  to  recall 
those  well-known  lines  : — 

'World  wrongly  called  the  New!  this  clime  was  old 
When  first  the  Spaniard  came,  in  search  of  gold. 
Age  after  age  its  shadowy  wings  had  spread. 
And  man  was  born,  and  gathered  to  the  dead; 
Cities  arose,  ruled,  dwindled  to  decay. 
Empires  were  formed,  then  darkly  swept  away: 
Race  followed  race,  like  cloud-shades  o'er  the  field. 
The  stranger  still  to  strangers  doomed  to  yield. 
The  last  grand  line  that  swayed  these  plains  and  waves 
Like  Israel,  wandered  long  'mid  wilds  and  caves. 
Then  settling  in  their  Canaan,  cities  reared. 
Fair  science  wooed,  a  milder  God  revered, 
'Till  too  invading  Europe  bowed  their  pride. 
And  pomp,  art,  power,  with  Montezuma  died.' 

One  afternoon  during  our  stay  in  Merida,  when  we  were 
passing  the  Cathedral,  we  decided  to  step  inside  for  a  few 
moments  of  prayer  in  its  cool,  peaceful  interior.    The  church, 
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which  is  very  beautiful  and  a  splendid  example  of  the  old  style 
of  Spanish  architecture  found  throughout  Spanish  America 
and  sections  of  California,  was  founded  in  the  year  1553.  We 
had  passed  through  the  church  that  afternoon  and  had  entered 
one  of  the  chapels,  when  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Merida 
came  from  the  sanctuary  to  welcome  us.  We  found  him  a 
rery  saintly  and  amiable  man.  So  anxious  was  he  to  show 
us  the  treasures  which  this  church  has  in  its  keeping  that  he 
personally  conducted  us  on  a  veritable  trip  through  wonder- 
land. We  were  first  taken  into  the  vestry,  where  His  Grace 
opened  drawer  after  drawer  containing  vestments  that  were 
beautiful  beyond  description,  many  of  which  were  two  or  three 
hundred  years  old,  but  the  years  had  only  increased  their 
beauty  and  softened  the  rich  colors.  It  was  a  rare  display  of 
art  needle  work,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  represented 
an  almost  inconceivable  amount  of  labour,  and  the  result — the 
beauty  and  richness  of  those  costly  vestments — was  really  be- 
wildering. 

From  the  vestry  we  were  conducted  to  another  large 
room,  which  was  guarded  by  a  series  of  iron  doors ;  there.  His 
Grace  put  us  in  charge  of  Father  Baldomero  Marcilla,  Presbi- 
tero,  and  Father  Manuel  Casares  Camara,  who  laid  before  us 
for  our  inspection  such  a  glittering  array  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  jewels,  that  before  we  had  seen  half  of  the  wonders  of 
that  well  protected  room,  we  had  lost  all  conception  of  their 
value.  There  were  three  ostensoriums  of  solid  gold,  each  one 
so  heavy  that  I  could  scarcely  lift  it  from  the  table,  and  they 
were  so  closely  set  with  jewels  in  both  upper  portions  and  the 
bases  that  it  would  mean  hours  of  tedious  labour  to  count  the 
diamonds,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  stones  of  almost  every  kind, 
size,  and  shape.  Many  of  the  stones  would  be  worth  at  least 
$20,000  apiece,  and  were  used  so  lavishly  that  any  attempt  to 
describe  their  number  and  value  would  only  appear  hyper- 
bolical. There  were  gold  crucifixes.  There  were  chalices  in 
which  the  jewels  were  so  thickly  encrusted  that  the  gold  was 
almost  hidden,  yet  the  result  in  every  case  was  so  artistic  that 
we  were  often  inclined  to  forget  the  intrinsic  value  and  think 
only  of  their  dazzling  beauty.    There  were  several  candlsticks 
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of  solid  silver,  ten  feet  high,  and  so  massive  that  at  least  two 
men  would  be  required  to  move  one  of  them.  We  were  shown 
a  drawer  filled  with  the  rings  and  crosses  worn  by  the  Bishop 
and  Archbishop  of  the  diocese,  since  1518,  and  I  amused  my- 
self for  some  time  in  trying  on  the  rings  and  admiring  their 
unusual  designs.  All  this  amazing  display  of  gold,  silver,  and 
priceless  stones,  a  small  part  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe, shows  us  that  nothing  is  too  good  and  beautiful  for 
God's  service. 

We  saw  a  crown  of  gold  set  with  at  least  a  hundred  dia- 
monds and  emeralds  which  until  a  few  years  ago  had  rested  on 
the  head  of  a  figure  known  as  the  Holy  Bishop  Christ  in  one 
of  the  chapels.  At  that  time  the  crown  was  stolen,  but  was 
recovered  and  since  has  been  safely  guarded. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  history  attached  to  the 
'Santisimo  Cristo  de  las  AmpoUas'  (Holy  Blistered  Christ). 
The  crucifix  is  very  much  like  the  one  in  St.  Joseph's  chapel 
except  that  in  Merida  the  figure  is  made  of  wood  and  is  black. 
The  legend,  as  I  remember  it,  is  as  follows  : — 

A  cowherd  belonging  to  the  village  priest  of  Ichmul,  a 
town  about  150  kilometers  from  Merida,  had  seen  on  several 
occasions  an  extraordinary  light  coming  from  a  tree  in  the 
wood ;  thinking  the  tree  uncanny,  he  cut  it  down  and  carried 
the  trunk  to  the  rectory.  There  it  remained  for  some  time, 
until  one  day  a  young  scupltor  appeared  on  the  scene  and  in 
answer  to  his  request  for  work  was  told  by  the  parish  priest  to 
make  a  crucifix  out  of  the  trunk.  He  was  shut  up  in  a  room; 
and,  when  the  room  was  opened  the  next  day,  it  was  found 
that  the  sculptor  rad  disappeared,  but  the  crucifix  was  finished 
and  floated  upright  in  the  room  without  any  visible  means  of 
support;  and,  what  was  more  remarkable  still,  all  refuse  had 
disappeared,  and  the  room  was  perfectly  clean. 

The  crucifix  was  immediately  removed  to  the  church,  but 
in  the  year  1651  that  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  every- 
thing of  a  combustible  nature  burned  except  the  marvellous 
image,  which  was  affected  in  no  other  way  than  by  being 
blistered,  and,  it  is  claimed  water  issued  from  these  blisters. 
It  was  then  removed  to  the  Cathedral  at  Merida,  where  it  has 
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since  remained  in  a  special  chapeL  Many,  many  instances 
could  be  cited  to  prove  the  miraculous  powers  of  this  crucifix. 

"We  spent  many  hours  that  afternoon  looking  at  the 
treasures  in  that  old  Cathedral  and  in  its  dim,  quiet  interior 
we  forgot  the  noisy  bustling  life  of  our  century  and  sur- 
rendered ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  centuries  long  past. 

That  same  afternoon,  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  church 
and  from  there  to  the  highest  accessible  part  of  one  of  the  twin 
towers,  which  are  about  200  feet  in  height.  It  was  a  tiresome 
climb  up  those  narrow  winding  stone  steps,  they  were  so  steep 
and  dark,  but  that  discomfort  was  immediately  forgotten 
when  we  reached  the  top,  for  there  a  remarkable  view  of  a 
very  beautiful  city  can  be  obtained.  The  sacristan  was  ring- 
ing the  bells  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  tower  and  it  was  a 
performance  well  worth  seeing  for  he  is  really  an  artist.  He 
rang  half  a  dozen  simultaneously,  with  the  intention  evidently 
of  producing  noise  rather  than  melody.  The  bells  were  once 
good,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  nearly  all  cracked,  having  been 
wantonly  fired  at  by  Federal  troops  on  different  occasions 
when  the  church  was  used  as  a  fortification  during  the  bloody 
wars  of  subjugation.  In  the  southern  tower  is  all  that  remains 
of  a  clock  that  was  made  in  London  in  1731,  and  although  it 
still  marks  the  hours,  it  has  almost  done  its  duty.  What  a 
story  that  old  clock  could  tell !  It  has  seen  Merida  spring 
from  a  struggling  Indian  village  to  a  modern  city  of  unusual 
beauty.  Automobiles  now  glide  noiselessly  over  the  smooth 
white  pavements  where  formerly  an  occasional  mule  clattered 
over  a  stony  road. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  this  old  edifice  had  not  yet 
done  its  whole  duty  as  a  fortress,  for  during  our  stay  in  Yuca- 
tan the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  another  rebellion.  We 
found  plenty  of  excitement  in  reading  the  awful  accounts  of 
the  battles  and,  as  we  were  the  guests  of  the  American  Consul, 
we  had  all  the  news  first  hand ;  but  even  the  reassuring  tele- 
grams from  Madero  did  not  always  ease  our  minds,  and  we 
never  knew  what  the  next  hour  might  bring  forth ;  but,  after 
the  barbarous  murder  of  Madero,  we  knew  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  had  undergone  another  change  and  that  for 
a  while  there  would  be  peace. 
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About  tMs  time  we  left  Merida  and  after  almost  a  day^s 
ride  to  the  south  on  an  antiquated  railroad,  we  arrived  at  the 
quaint  old  city  of  Campeche — where  I  have  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  American  girl  ever  entertained  within  it» 
ancient  walls, 

ETHEL  C.  RYAN, 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

April  20,  1913. 


A  Thought  from  Newman* 


May  He  support  us  through  Life's  troubled  day — 
The  Father  of  all  good  and  gentle  things — 

Till  evening  comes  with  out-spread,  jewelled  wings. 
And  lengthening  shadows  fill  the  toiler's  way ! 


May  He  support  us  till  our  work  is  done, 

And  all  the  world  is  hushed — life's  fever  stilled- 
And  may  He  soothe  the  heart-aches  that  deep  thrilled 

And  bless  the  strived  for  vict'ries  never  won ! 


And,  in  His  mercy,  may  a  lodging  blest 

Be  given  at  night  to  all  who  bless  His  name — 

The  rich  and  poor,  the  strong  and  weak  and  lame — 
And  holy  peace  and,  at  the  last,  sweet  rest ! 

DR.  WILLIAM  J.  FISCHER. 
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An  Old  Story. 


"^» 


ferr  "^  wonder  if  you  have  ever  read  any  of  the  old  chron- 
^X  K  icles.  Some  of  them  are  delightfully  quaint,  even 
'si^^^^l^  childish,  it  seems  to  us  who  are  so  steeped  in  pre- 
■  sent  day  literature  with  its  absolute  acceptance  of 
facts  and  its  sometimes  laboured  attempis  to  present  things  as 
they  really  are,  or  as  the  writer  thinks  thty  should  be.  The 
old  chroniclers  were  more  concerned  about  producing  an  in- 
teresting story  than  scrupulous  about  its  unquestioned  vera- 
city. And  so  their  stories  are  more  like  fuirj  tales  than  any 
thing  else  to  which  I  could  compare  them,  and  they  display 
such  a  knowledge  of  demons  and  dragons  and  ghodts,  not  to 
say  a  belief  in  them,  that  one  comes  almost  to  think  that  there 
must  really  have  been  such  things  in  those  days,  dragons,  at 
any  rate.  We  know  that  there  are  demons,  though  they  seem 
to  have  manifested  themselves  with  alarming  frequency  in  the 
ulden  days,  if  the  old  story  writers  are  to  be  believed. 

As  for  ghosts,  well,  I  suppose  most  of  us  have  some  kind 
of  sneaking  belief  in  them,  too,  and  according  to  the  Rev 
Robert  H.  Benson,  we  are  fully  justified  in  such  belief.  He 
has  succeeded  in  convincing  me  of  their  existence.  But  they 
appear  to  be  quite  harmless ;  consequently,  after  the  first  thrill 
I  soon  became  quite  callous-  about  them  and  even  stopped  look- 
ing under  the  bed  every  night,  before  jumping  in  with  extreme 
agility  in  order  to  foil  their  evident  intention  of  grabbing  my 
foot.  But  to  return  to  the  old  chroniclers.  "What  a  blessing 
simplified  spelling  would  have  been  to  them,  would  it  not? 
They  used  something  like  a  thousand  or  so  unnecessary  let- 
ters in  every  two  hundred  words,  so  that  if  old  Chaucer,  for 
example,  had  used  a  typewriter,  he  would  probably  have  worn 
it  out  before  he  had  pounded  out  half  the  'Canterbury  Tales.' 
Besides  'hee'  and  *shee,'  'soe,'  'doe,'  etc.,  I  have  come  across 
such  absurdities  as  'himme'  for  him,  'themme'  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  If  Chaucer  had  been  writing  about  the 
Balkan-Turkish  war  I  wonder  how  he  would  have  spelt  Con- 
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stantinople!  In  spite  of  the  simplified  spelling  enthusiasts, 
I  believe  that  the  present  day  system  of  spelling  is  almost 
perfect.  On  first  trying  to  read  Chaucer  one  despairs  of  ever 
making  any  sense  out  of  the  queerly  spelt  words ;  but,  as  the 
reading  and  understanding  begin  to  correspond,  one  feels  the 
influence  of  his  personality  permeating  the  quaint  phraseol- 
ogy, and  can  grasp  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
This  latter  quality  is  common  to  almost  all  the  old  chroniclers. 
A.11  their  characters  seem  to  be  alive,  indeed,  might  be  living- 
to-day  for  any  difference  that  is  apparent  between  them  and 
the  present  generation.  That  brings  me  to  another  digres- 
sion— human  nature  has  not  changed  at  all  in  spite  of  the  vast 
strides  made  in  education  and  science.  Thus  much  the  old 
stories  tell  us.  Eut  I  am  rambling  on  instead  of  coming  to 
the  story,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  one  of  Chaucer's,  though 
it  might  very  well  have  been  if  the  portress  in  the  tale  had 
been  one  of  his  company  of  pilgrims.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  Nun  of  Drysdale  ?  To  begin  with,  paradoxical  as  it 
sounds,  she  was  not  a  nun  at  all,  she  was  not  even  a  novice. 
But  one  must  allow  a  certain  amount  of  licence  to  the  story- 
teller, and  as  I  remarked,  the  old  raconteurs  were  not  over 
particular  concerning  facts,  so  that  they  managed  to  get  hold 
of  a — for  those  days — sensational  story.  To  proceed.  The 
Lady  Elaine  was  an  orphan  without  brothers  or  sisters  and 
possessed  of  some  little  property,  which  was  open  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  any  gallant  knight  of  the  day  sufficiently  unprin- 
cipled to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  This  being  the 
case,  and  Elaine  being  of  a  somewhat  retiring  disposition — 
outwardly  at  least — the  good  Father  Anselm  thought,  not  un- 
naturally, that  the  best  place  for  her  would  be  the  convent. 
The  chronicler  rather  unkindly  insinuates  that  Elaine's  prop- 
erty loomed  larger  in  the  clerical  eye  than  Elaine  herself  did, 
but,  of  course,  that  is  a  calumny.  However  that  may  be,  he 
persuaded  Elaine  that  her  own  interests  in  this  world  and  the 
next  would  be  better  served  by  her  becoming  a  nun.  Indeed 
they  would,  had  she  been  of  the  same  mind,  but  she  was  not; 
and,  instead  of  sticking  to  her  refusal  as  a  sensible  girl,  she 
allowed  herself  to  give  a  kind  of  half  consent.  The  truth 
was  that  Elaine  would  rather  have  been  married.     That  was 
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quite  right  and  perfectly  proper,  for,  as  a  dear  old  clerical 
friend  of  mine  used  to  say : — 'If  the  diurch  consisted  of  none 
but  monks  and  nuns  there  would  some  day  be  no  church  at 
air.  And  that  is  certainly  true.  But  what  caused  the  trouble 
in  this  old  story,  as  it  does  in  modern  stories,  too,  is  that,  in- 
stead of  saying  straight  out  which  kind  of  life  she  preferred, 
and  telling  Father  Anselm  flatly  that  she  would  not  be  a  nun 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  the  only  sensible  thing  to 
do,  she  pouted  and  cried,  and  finally  pretended  to  consent.  I 
say  pretended,  because  as  the  sequel  shows  she  never  intended 
to  keep  her  promise.  Womanlike,  she  thought  she  could  not 
stand  up  for  herself,  but  must  get  a  man  to  do  it  for  her.  This 
is  an  exploded  old  notion  nowadays,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  pity 
that  it  is  so,  for  if  women  show  a  contempt  for  chivalry  and 
rejection  of  it,  men  certainly  will  not  be  at  much  pains  to 
cultivate  it.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  women  of 
those  old  days  were  more  helpless  than  there  was  any  need  for 
them  to  be,  and  the  men  encouraged  them  in  it,  because  it 
made  them  appear  noble,  and  brave,  and  chivalrous,  the  na- 
tural protectors  of  downtrodden  woman,  especially  if  she  were 
young,  and  pretty,  and  possessed  of  a  little  property.  The 
poor  and  ugly  ones  did  not  matter  so  much;  they  could  take 
their  own  part,  I  suppose.  Well,  it  fell  out  that  one  day  as 
Elaine  walked  abroad  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  and  gath- 
ered flowers — 'the  charlocke,  the  lily,  and  the  ladysmocke,  to 
deck  her  summer  halle',  as  Dryden  has  it,  she  met  a  young 
man  'strydings  a  godely  stede',  and  evidently  from  his  ac- 
coutrements and  spurs  a  knight.  Of  course,  he  was  handsome, 
and  Elaine  immediately  fell  in  love  with  him.  She  did  not 
know  him,  even  by  sight,  but  that  was  a  small  matter.  Pre- 
tending not  to  see  him,  although  she  perceived  from  the  comer 
of  her  eye  that  he  was  staring  at  her,  she  caught  her  foot  in  a 
tree  root,  quite  by  accident,  of  course,  and  fell  down  grace- 
fully, scattering  her  flowers  in  a  fragrant  shower  all  around 
her.  The  dismayed  knight  dismounted  and  assisted  her  to 
rise;  picked  up  her  flowers,  and  presented  them  on  bended 
knee.  In  the  midst  of  the  conversation  that  followed,  Elaine 
discovered,  to  her  dismay,  that  the  good  Father  Anselm  was 
ambling  towards    them  on  a  mule    and  looking,    as  well    he 
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might !  extremely  scandalized.  Therefore,  instead  of  staying 
to  explain  matters,  and  introducing  the  knight,  Elaine  did  an- 
other of  the  silly  things  that  heroines  in  stories  are  always 
doing,  she  ran  away !  Of  course,  the  knight  thought  that  she 
was  afraid  of  the  priest,  who  in  his  turn  imagined  that  the 
knight  had  been  frightening  his  protege;  hence,  more 
mystery !  The  knight,  whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  Harry 
of  Wildmere,  determined  to  visit  Elaine  and  get  to  the  bottom 
of  her  sudden  flight,  and  Father  Anselm  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  the  convent  was  the  only  safe  place  for  her. 
Who  could  blame  him? 

Accordingly,  he  told  Mother  Abbess  that  she  had  better 
send  for  Elaine  at  once.  A  lay  sister  was  sent  forth  with  a 
novice's  habit  to  desire  Elaine  to  put  it  on  and  proceed  to  the 
convent  forthwith.  This,  of  course,  was  another  invention  of 
the  chronicler,  since  no  applicant  for  admission  to  a  religious 
order  puts  on  the  garb  outside  the  cloister,  but  as  this  incident 
was  needful  to  the  proper  finish  of  the  story,  the  chronicler  has 
not  scrupled  to  alter  the  usual  method  of  procedure.  Elaine 
sent  word  to  the  sister  that  she  was  taking  leave  of  a  friend, 
and  that  the  habit  was  to  be  sent  in  to  her,  she  would  don  it 
and  appear  anon.  After  some  waiting,  during  which  the  sis- 
ter thought  that  she  heard  mysterious  whispering  and 
giggling  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  Elaine,  looking  strange- 
ly tall,  and  with  a  most  un-nunlike  stride,  came  forth,  and  an- 
nounced in  a  muffled  voice,  which  might  have  been  due  to 
tears,  that  she  was  ready.  Accordingly  they  wended  their 
way  to  Drysdale  and  were  admitted  by  the  portress,  who  was 
plump  and  buxom.  Being  desired  to  greet  her  new  sister,  she 
advanced  and  planted  a  couple  of  kisses  on  Elaine's  cheeks 
and  immediately  uttered  an  exclamation  and  fell  against  the 
wall.  When  she  had  somewhat  recovered,  and  could  stop  star- 
ing after  the  retreating  figure  of  the  newcomer,  she  opened 
the  door  again  to  admit  Father  Anselm,  who  demanded  to 
know  whether  Sister  Elaine  had  arrived.  The  portress  gravely 
answered  that  someone  of  that  name  had  just  entered  with 
Sister  Ermyntrude.  When  he  had  proceeded  into  the  house, 
however,  her  gravity  deserted  her  and  she  giggled  in  a  most 
unseemly  fashion,  and  after  fastening  the  gate,  followed  the 
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father  and  the  other  sisters  who  were  all  agog  to  see  what  was 
toward.  The  portress  whispered  to  one  of  them,  and  was  met 
with  an  incredulous  stare.  But  she  nodded  vigorously, 
though  she  could  say  no  more,  for  by  this  time  they  were  come 
into  the  muniment  room,  where  were  the  papers  for  Elaine 
to  sign.  The  new  sister  looked  remarkably  tall,  but  it  being 
now  getting  towards  dusk,  no  one  could  see  her  face  as  she 
bent  over  the  parchment.  Suddenly  sh3  straightened  up, 
gathered  her  skirts  with  one  hand  an.l  the  parchment  with  the 
other,  rushed  out  on  the  terrace,  climbed  on  the  balustrade, 
and  jumped  with  a  splash  into  the  moat. 

Consternation  reigned  supreme,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
know  what  to  do.  Some  people  said  that  it  was  the  devil  who 
had  tried  to  tempt  the  sisters  and  been  foiled.  Others  said 
that  it  was  Elaine's  bad  conscience,  though  nobody  knew  ex- 
actly what  she  had  done,  or  that  she  had  done  anything  at  all, 
except  jump  into  the  moat.  Was  she  drowned  ?  Well,  there 
was  nobody  in  the  moat,  for  they  dragged  it,  but  on  the  other 
hand  Elaine  did  not  go  home,  and  her  servant  said  it  must 
have  been  she  who  went  with  the  sister,  for  the  other  person 
who  left  the  house  at  the  same  time  was  Harry  of  Wildmere. 
Now,  the  very  next  morning,  Harry  of  Wildmere  was  married 
in  his  castle  chapel  to  a  young  lady  whom  nobody  thereabouts 
knew.  An  old  pedlar  who  had  known  Elaine  said  it  was  she, 
but  everyone  agreed  that  he  was  getting  childish.  It  could 
not  have  been  Elaine,  anyway,  for  she  never  claimed  her 
property  in  person,  but  a  fierce  looking  individual  who  said 
he  was  the  next  of  kin,  took  possession  of  it,  and  as  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly truculent  and  very  ugly,  nobody  dared  dispute  him. 
The  silly  old  pedlar  insisted  that  he  had  formerly  been 
seneschal  for  Harry  of  Wildmere,  who  had  sent  him  to  look 
after  his  wife's  property,  but,  of  course,  nobody  paid  any  at- 
tention to  what  a  foolish  old  man  said.  If  it  was  Elaine  who 
jumped  into  the  moat  where  did  she  go  ?  If  it  was  not  Elaine, 
who  was  itP 

FLORENCE  T.  ROBINSON. 
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Springtime  in  the  Heart. 

I. 

Thank  God  that  in  my  heart  there  dwells 

The  lyric  joy  of  early  Spring, 
Athrill  with  all  the  ecstacy 

Of  life  renewed,  full  blossoming ! 
The  mustering  grasses  at  my  door 

Lift  proud  their  little  swords  of  green, 
And  on  the  serenading  winds 

The  sunbeam-children  gaily  lean. 

II. 

A  voice  speaks  in  the  valleys  fair 
And  in  the  murmur  of  the  raiii : 

Why  should  the  heart  have  any  care 

When  gladness  floods  the  greening  plain? 

The  lilting  birds  are  on  the  wing, 
And  smiling,  the  anemones. 

While  morn  with  fairy  finger  gilds 
The  leafy  splendour  of  the  trees. 

in. 

0  love  is  in  the  budding  earth, 

And  love  is  in  the  hearts  of  all ! 
'Tis  love  that  melts  the  icy  word. 

And  love  that  holds  the  world  in  thrall. 
For  love  brings  springtime  to  the  heart — 

The  blossoms  white  and  early  flowers 
We  give  our  gracious  God  in  life 

Are  pure  and  consecrated  hours. 

DR.  WILLIAM  J.  FISCHER. 
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Alumnae  Items. 

The  first  volume  of  our  'Lilies'  is  completed.  We  are 
assured  by  our  friends  that  our  magazine  is  a  decided  encour- 
agement and  assistance  in  the  cause  of  the  higher  educatiot 
of  Catholic  women.  We  are  especially  fortunate  in  our  dis- 
t'   guished  managing  Editors. 

•  «««•• 

Miss  Hart  spent  some  time  in  Montreal  as  representative 
of  the  Press  Association,  and  we  understand  that  she  is  go- 
ing to  Winnipeg  in  the  same  capacity. 

Mrs.  Manning  Doherty,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  spent  a  month 
at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  with  her  two  little  sons. 

•  ««««« 

Mrs.  Moore  has  the  sympathy  of  her  friends  in  her 
bereavement  of  her  brother. 


Miss  Ward  and  the  Misses  Doherty  spent  several  weeks 
at  Atlantic  City. 

Miss  Nanno  Hughes,  Secretary  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Empire,  will  accompany  that  distinguished  body  to  Winnipeg. 
A  general  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  western  capital. 

Mrs.  McMahon  and  Mrs.  Day  were  largely  instrumental 
in  arranging  a  benefit  bridge  and  euchre  for  Rosary  Hall. 
The  event  was  a  great  social  success,  and  brought  together 
not  only  Catholic  ladies,  but  others  who  favoured  the  cause. 
We  hope  that  it  may  be  an  annual  affair. 

Mrs.  Toller  (Ida  Hughes),  was  called  to  her  Heavenly 
Home  on  March  13,  1913.     She  leaves  her  husband  and  little 
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children  to  mourn  her  loss.  Ida  was  a  pupil  of  the  convent 
for  many  years.  A  requiem  mass  was  sung  in  the  convent 
chapel  for  her  on  May  3rd^  by  our  beloved  Spiritual  Director, 
Rev.  Father  Frachon.  We  offer  the  family  our  sincere  sympa- 
thy.   May  she  rest  in  peace. 

Many  of  our  Alumnae  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  St. 
Philip  Neri  Hostel,  a  home  for  Catholic  emigrant  girls. 
From  the  endeavour  and  energy  that  is  being  put  into  the 
work  we  have  hope  of  great  success. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Angela  Henry  has  been  engaged  to  give 
four  lectures  at  the  Catholic  Summer  School  at  Cliff  Haven, 
on  Lake  Champlain.  The  dates  are  July  14th,  15th,  17th,  and 
18th.  Miss  Henry  is  the  first  member  of  the  Buffalo  Diocese 
to  be  placed  on  the  programme  for  a  course  of  lectures ;  here- 
tofore the  lecturers  have  always  been  taken  from  the  cultured 
cities  of  the  East — Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington. We  are  proud  of  our  distinguished  Alumna!  Suc- 
cess to  her  in  her  literary  labours  I 

Miss  Anna  Sexton,  of  Winnipeg,  spared  a  few  hours  of 
her  precious  time  when  passing  through  Toronto,  to  revisit 
St.  Joseph's,  and  see  the  new  College  Wing,  which  she  had 
heard  much  about  from  classmates  living  in  this  city. 
«««««« 

Mrs.  Fred  Johnston  (Dollie  Cashman),  of  Bradford,  Pa., 
called  at  St.  Joseph's  last  week.  She  looked  the  picture  of 
health.  Her  many  friends  of  the  Alumnae  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  her  recovery. 

Easter  holiday  brought  a  number  of  the  old  pupils  back 
to  St.  Joseph's.  Among  theme  were  Phyllis  Kellett,  May 
Thompson,  Irene  Frawley,  Nellie  O'Grady,  Janet  McCarthy, 
Edna  Hartnett,  Mary  and  Frances  Keogh,  Henrietta  Phillips, 
Cecilia  Langan,  Geraldine  Rudkins,  Irene  Moran,  Jessie  Me- 
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Gregor,  all  of  whom  spent  a  pleasant  day  here  with  their  form- 
er teachers,  in  relating  many  amusing  incidents  of  their  ex- 
perience as  teachers  or  principals  of  schools  in  Ontario, 

We  were  pleased  to  welcome  Mrs.  J.  P.  Melady  home 
from  her  trip  to  Europe,  She  brought  souvenirs  from  Rome 
to  her  friends, 

«     *     *     *     *     * 

Mrs.  S.  Morgan  (Louise  Tyrrell),  of  Chicago,  paid  a  visit 
to  St.  Joseph's  on  her  way  to  Quebec,  where  she  intends  to 
remain  some  weeks  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Theo.  Denis,  and  call 
at  her  Alma  Mater  for  the  closing  exercises  in  June  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  many  of  her  class-mates, 
•     ««•«« 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Cassie  McKinnon,  of  Sudbury, 
will  be  pleased  to  congratulate  her  on  the  happy  event  of  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Julius  Ferry.  She  will  continue  to  make  her 
home  in  Sudbury. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Plunkett,  of  Cobourg,  called  at  St.  Joseph's 
to  see  old  friends,  and  remained  for  Benediction. 

Miss  L.  Coffee,  of  Hamilton,  pays  a  visit  to  St.  Joseph's 
quite  often  when  she  comes  to  Toronto.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  her  fidelity  to  her    old  school  and  friends. 

Miss  Bolster  motors  many  week-ends  to  Buffalo,  where 
her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Murphy,  is  visiting  at  present.  Mrs. 
Murphy  and  her  daughters  will  soon  leave  for  a  trip  abroad 
and  will  be  absent  for  about  two  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stemdale  Murphy  have  returned  from  their 
w:edding  trip  and  are  at  present  at  the  Prince  George.  While 
in  Rome,  they  had  many  pleasant  visits  with  Dr.  Roche  and 
Dr.  Cruise,  and  an  audience  with  His  Holiness.  In  her  ab- 
sence from  Toronto,  Mrs.  Murphy  was  bereaved  of  her  father. 
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Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy  is  nicely  settled  in  her  beautiful  new 
residence,  6  Spadina  Road,  where  her  friends,  who  missed 
her  much  while  she  was  visiting  in  New  Brunswick,  will  soon 
call  to  see  her.  Mrs.  Cassidy' s  daughter.  Miss  Irene,  a  very 
estimable  and  popular  young  lady,  will  be  married  from  her 
parents'  new  residence  on  the  9th  of  June,  to  Mr.  D.  G.  Fitz- 
gerald. 'The  Lilies'  wishes  Miss  Cassidy  much  joy  and  hap- 
piness. 


Miss  Appie  Cassidy  was  a  welcome  Eastertide  visitor. 
Miss  Cassidy  is  studying  music  in  New  York,  and  while  in  To- 
ronto delighted  her  many  friends  with  her  beautiful  voice. 
Miss  Abbot,  of  the  Robin  Hood  Opera  Company,  was  highly 
elated  with  Miss  Cassidy's  voice,  and  foretold  a  great  future 
for  the  young  and  vivacious  musician.  Success  and  congratu- 
lations to  Miss  Appie  from  her  many  St.  Joseph's  friends. 


Mrs.  O'Connor  (May  E.  Hughes),  of  Ottawa,  is  very 
grateful  to  the  alumnae  for  their  sympathy  in  her  recent  be- 
reavement. 


Many  alumnae  were  present  at  the  funeral  mass  of  the 
late  Rev.  Father  Ferguson,  C.  S.  B.,  who  was  a  general  fa- 
vourite. Father  Ferguson  was  born  in  the  Township  of 
Adjala,  County  of  Simcoe.  He  entered  St.  Michael's  College 
as  a  student  in  1851,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  the  late  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  de  Charbonnel.  Father  Ferguson  was  prominent 
as  a  pulpit  orator.  The  good  Father  was  present  at  the  turn- 
ing of  the  first  sod  of  St.  Joseph's,  some  sixty  years  ago,  and 
for  six  years  was  a  Chaplain  in  the  Convent.  In  1872,  Father 
Ferguson  was  transferred  to  Assumption  College,  Sandwich, 
where  he  died,  fortified  by  the  last  sacred  rites  of  the  Church, 
in  which  he  was  ever  a  humble  and  fervent  worker.  Requiescat 
in  pace !  His  honoured  grave  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  will 
be  frequently  visited  by  the  alumnae  who  cherish  his  mem- 
ory. 
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Miss  Eugenie  J.  Gillies  has  returned,  much  improved  in 
health,  from  a  lengthy  visit  in  the  Southern  States.  We  are 
glad  to  welcome  her  back  to  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Ambrose  J.  Small  travelled  in  an  air-ship  with  her 
husband  from  Monte  Carlo  to  Nice  to  attend  High  Mass  at  the 
Cathedral,  and  enjoyed  the  delightful  sensation  of  flying 
through  the  clouds.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Small  are  now  in  Egypt  en 
route  to  Japan. 

•     ••««• 

Miss  Smith  and  her  dear  little  niece,  Miss  Margaret  Weir, 
are  visiting  Mrs.  A.  J.  Forster,  of  Berlin,  and  will  spend  a 
pleasant  day  in  London  at  the  new  convent  of  the  Precious 
Blood  Sisters. 


Congratulations  to  Mrs.  F.  P.  Brazill,  our  esteemed 
Social  Editor,  whose  distinguished  brother,  Rev.  Dr.  Kidd, 
has  been  made  President  of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Walsh  and  her  mother  and  father,  have  just 
returned  from  a  delightful  sojourn  in  the  Bermuda  Islands. 

Many  alumnae  sympathized  deeply  with  Miss  Morrison 
and  Mrs.  Webber  in  their  great  loss  of  a  venerable  and  beloved 
mother.  Mrs.  Morrison  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends  to  whom 
she  was  very  dear  on  account  of  her  genial  and  amiable  dis- 
position .  Requiescat  in  pace! 

The  sudden  death  of  the  late  Lady  Thompson  caused  much 
grief  to  her  many  Saint  Joseph's  friends.  Lady  Thompson  was 
a  distinguished  guest  at  our  annual  Thanksgiving  banquet  and 
a  professed  admirer  of  our  association.  We  offer  her  family 
our  sincere  sympathy.    May  she  rest  in  peace. 

Many  out  of  town  alumnae  have  expressed  their  intention 
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of  being  present  at  our  June  meetings.     We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  happy  reunion. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Bolster  for  the  photograph  and 
excellent  article  of  Sir  James  Grant. 

Monsignor  Francis  Bickerstaffe-Drew,  K.  H.  S.,  (John 
A.y8C0ugh),  whose  photogravure  delighted  the  readers  of  the 
March  number  of  our  magazine,  sent  a  most  cordial,  in- 
structive, and  interesting  letter  to  the  Sister  who  w^rote  the 
sympathetic  and  scholarly  appreciation  of  the  works  of  that 
distinguished  author.  Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  hopes  to  hear  from 
the  author  and  his  able  reviewer  in  the  near  future. 

The  very  interesting  article  on  the  Hebrides  is  signed  by 
a  Gaelic  translation  of  George  MacDonald,  the  husband  of  a 
well-known  and  popular  alumna,  Mary  Devlin.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  was  President  of  the  Toronto  Gaelic  Society,  and  is 
now  its  Secretary.  He  is  the  only  Catholic  of  the  six  gentle- 
men who  presented  the  Gaelic  address  to  Archbishop  McNeil. 
His  little  daughter,  Helen,  has  been  a  pupil  at  Saint  Joseph's 
since  babyhood  and  is  now  in  the  Entrance  class.  We  wish 
for  Miss  Helen  as  distinguished  a  career  as  that  of  her 
esteemed  mother. 

Another  faithful  alumna,  Mrs.  Fischer,  has  induced  her 
illustrious  husband  to  favour  us  with  two  ideal  poems.  Many 
thanks  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fischer  for  their  loyal  support! 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Walsh,  of 
Montreal,  for  their  attractive  contributions.  Mrs.  Walsh  has 
not  forgotten  to  induce  her  busy  husband  to  remember  his 
friends  in  Saint  Joseph's.     Our  warm  thanks  to  both ! 

A.  A.  C. 
J.  S. 
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'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  has  celebrated  its  first  birthday.  Its 
friends,  world-wide,  numerous,  and  enthusiastic,  have  greeted 
it  heartily  and  helpfully.  Letters  of  good  wishes  from  Santa 
Barbara,  Yonkers,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  California,  British 
Columbia,  Halifax,  Lisbon,  London,  Paris,  and  many  other 
centres  have  cheered  the  Editors,  and  have  encouraged  them 
to  new  efforts.  The  'Lilies'  will  grow  more  fragrant  while 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  generous  commendation. 

Although  a  new  addition  to  our  exchange  list,  the  'Niag- 
ara Index'  has  gained  a  high  place  in  our  estimation,  and  one 
which  we  feel  is  justly  merited.  Its  cover  design  is  neat  and 
attractive,  and  its  pages  bespeak  literary  skill  and  deep 
thought.  The  article  in  the  April  number  entitled  'Fiction — 
Its  Uses,'  is  indeed  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  age  of  pro- 
miscuous reading.  'The  Daughters  of  the  Wood'  surpasses 
the  average  youth's  effvision,  and  the  'Tribute  to  the  Bell', 
with  its  unexpected  but  expressive  ending  may  be  appreciated 
by  even  the  latest  newest  boarder  .  The  'Index  Rerum'  is 
decidedly  Browningesque.  If  the  issues  of  April  and  May  are 
an  'index'  of  what  is  to  follow,  we  shall  heartily  welcome  all 
future  copies  of  this  delightful  magazine.  We  thank  tkai»'-^7^^^^^^*' 
for  their  kind  appreciation  of  our  magazine.  We  value  a  word 
of  encouragement  from  a  magazine  of  such  long  existence  as 
'The  Niagara  Index,'  which  we  notice,  numbers  already  forty- 
five  volumes. 
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We  congratulate  the  'Lorettine'  upon  its  April  number. 
The  cleverly  written  appreciations  of  persons  of  distinction 
show  no  mean  knowledge  of  nineteenth  century  achievement, 
and  the  stories  are  interesting  and  original.  'Class-work'  is 
particularly  worthy  of  mention.  We  think  that  much  might 
have  been  added  to  the  character  sketches  from  'Romeo  and 
Juliet'  had  they  been  relieved  by  quotations  from  the  text. 

The  golden  radiance  of  'The  Pacific  Star'  has  penetrated 
our  Sanctum.  How  unique  and  artistic  is  its  cover  design. 
The  editorials  are  well  selected  and  show  a  more  than  ordinary 
insight  into  e very-day  matters  of  interest.  'The  Champion 
Juniors'  is  a  brave  effort.    We  should  like  to  see  more  poetry. 

It  is  with  real  delight  that  we  have  perused  the  April 
number  of  the  'Echoes  from  the  Mount.'  'The  Hound  of 
Heaven'  is  treated  in  a  masterful  way,  showing  keen  interpre- 
tation in  the  writer.  'The  Story  of  His  Majesty  Little  Jack 
Horner,  from  the  Viewpoint  of  American  Men  of  Letters',  we 
consider  clever  and  original.  Hearty  congratulations !  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  valuable  magazine  has  no  Exchange 
Column,  for  its  criticism  we  feel,  would  be  well  worth  having. 

From  a  literary  standpoint,  the  March  number  of  the 
'Echoes  from  the  Pines'  is  excellent.  Lovers  of  Shakespeare 
will  read  with  pleasure  the  scholarly  essay  on  'Lord  Hamlet.' 

The  February  number  of  the  'D'Youville  Magazine'  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  College  Journalism.  Its  pages  are  full 
of  interest,  and  show  forth  an  amount  of  vigorous,  methodical 
head-work.  'Mediaeval  Hymns,'  which  would  seem  to  have 
drawn  inspiration  from  Dr.  Walsh's  great  work,  'The  Thir- 
teenth, Greatest  of  Centuries',  is  a  subject  we  have  found 
quite  well  treated.  The  arguments  are  strong  in  favour  of  a 
revival  of  these  grand  old  classic  hymns  and  we  should  like  to 
add  our  note  of  emphasis  to  the  exhortation  it  contains.  The 
subjects  chosen  show  varied  and  scholarly  research,  as  well 
as  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  matter  and  originality. 

For  May,  a  Law  issue  of  the  'Loyola  University  Magazine' 
greets  us  in  pale  blue  cover.  We  should  have  chosen  some- 
thing of  a  deeper  blue  for  such  weighty  matter  as  this  number 
contains.    Before  opening  the  cover  we  have  not  failed  to  note 
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the  warning  finger,  which  points  down  from  the  tribunal  of 

justice.    Inside  we  looked  for  the  ' as  I  am 

perfect,'     We  have  not  been  disappointed. 

The  March  and  April  numbers  of  'St.  Mary's  'Chimes' 
are  upon  our  table.  The  music  of  their  frequent  peals  is  al- 
ways welcome  to  our  ears.  They  ever  ring  out  bright,  merry, 
pleasing  notes,  which  impress  upon  us, — 'How  vile  it  were  to 
rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use.'  Great  and  incessant 
effort  must  be  put  forth  to  produce  such  excellent  work  in  such 
brief  intervals.  The  poetry  very  happily  breathes  out  the 
spirit  of  the  season.     The  stories  are  always  interesting. 

The  'Nazarene'  for  April  tells  us  of  busy  life  and  worthy 
efforts  crowned  with  success  and  satisfaction  away  in  Michi- 
gan.   Your  'Mr.  Lonely  Man'  is  quite  interesting. 

We  are  also  in  receipt  of  excellent  numbers  of  the  'Ca- 
nadian Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart,'  'The  American  Mes- 
senger of  the  Sacred  Heart,'  'The  Magnificat,'  'The  Rosary,' 
'The  Ave  Marie,'  and  'America.' 

We  thank  all  of  our  Exchanges  for  their  kindness. 

A.  M.  WEIE. 


We  learn  our  virtues  from  the  bosom  friends  who  love  us ; 
our  faults  from  the  enemy  who  hates  us.  We  cannot  easily 
discover  our  real  form  from  a  friend.  He  is  a  mirror  on  which 
the  warmth  of  our  breath  impedes  the  clearness  of  the  reflec- 
tion.— Richter. 
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Toronto  Members. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Toronto  Members  of 
our  Alumnae  Association.  Members  whose  names  were  not 
received  in  time  for  this  issue  will  see  their  names  in  the 
September  number.  All  Toronto  Alumnae  who  have  not  yi-i  be- 
come members  should  communicate  with  the  Toronto  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  J  .  J.  Cassidy,  6  Spadina  Road,  Telephone 
College  7552.  Members  will  please  notify  Mrs.  Cassidy  of  any 
change  of  address,  and  of  any  error  in  addresses : 

Miss  Isobel  Abbott,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Almas. 

Mrs.  P.  Bailey,  Miss  Olive  Beer,  Mrs.  F.  Belton,  Miss 
A.  Benning,  Miss  J.  Benning,  Miss  Margaret  Bigley,  Miss 
Marion  Blake,  Miss  S.  Bolster,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Brazil!,  Mrs.  J. 
Breen,  Mrs.  J.  Bryan,  Miss  Madge  Burns,  Miss  N.  Burns, 
Miss  N.  Byrne. 

Miss  N.  Carolan,  Miss  Isabel  Cassidy,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy, 
Mrs.  T.  Cassidy,  Mrs.  W.  Cassidy,  Miss  C.  Charlebois,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Clancy,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Clancy,  Miss  Ethel  Clark,  Miss 
Kate  Clark,  Miss  M.  Clarke,  Miss  Kathleen  Cleary,  Miss 
Gladys  Cleghorn,  Miss  Marjory  Cleghorn,  Mrs.  Lawrence  J. 
Cosgrave,  Miss  Florence  Cochrane,  Miss  Maud  Collins,  Miss 
Gertrude  Conlin,  Miss  Nora  Corcoran,  Miss  Corigan,  Miss 
Margaret  Cosgrave,  Miss  Kathleen  L.  Coghlan,  Miss  Margaret 
Cronin,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Crowell,  Miss  Margaret  Cunerty. 

Mrs.  J.  Daley,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Day,  Mrs.  J.  Dee,  Miss  A. 
DeLaplante,  Miss  L.  Devine,  Miss  M.  Devine,  Mrs.  Dickson, 
Dr.  Agatha  Doherty,  Miss  M.  Doherty,  Miss  A.  Donley,  Mrs. 
A.  Dubois,  Mrs.  J.  Duggan,  Miss  M.  Duggan,  Miss  C.  Dunn, 
B.A.,  Miss  I.  Dwyer. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Egan,  Mrs.  W.  J.  EUard,  Miss  A.  Elmsley. 

Miss  Margaret  Finley,  Mrs.  C.  Flanagan,  Miss  Katherine 
M.  Flanagan,  Miss  S.  Flanagan,  Miss  Faye,  Miss  Mary 
Fogarty,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Foley. 

Miss  A.  Gallenger,  Miss  C.  Gearin,  Miss  E.  J.  Gillies, 
Miss  Jessie  Gordon,  Mrs.  W.  Graham,  Miss  Mildred  Gurnett. 

Miss  I.  Halford,  B.A.,  Miss  Hart,  Mrs.  M.  Healy,  Miss 
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Rita  Healy,  Miss  Anna  Heck,  Miss  Gertrude  Heck,  Miss  A. 
Henry,  Mrs.  J.  Henry,  Miss  13.  Heydon,  Miss  Higgins,  Miss 
Jennie  Higgins,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Houston,  Miss  A.  Hynes,  Miss 
M.  Hynes. 

Miss  M.  Jaffray,  Miss  0.  Jatfray. 

Miss  Helen  Kearns,  Miss  A.  Gertrude  Kelly,  B.A.,  Miss 
G  Kelly,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Kelly,  Miss  K.  Kennedy,  Miss  N.  Ken- 
nedy, Miss  It.  Kenny,  Mrs.  N.  Kidd,  Miss  A.  Kilman,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Knox,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Kormann,  Miss  Koster. 

Miss  Lizzie  Lalone,  Miss  Katie  Laorden,  Miss  Lawler, 
Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  M.A.,  Miss  M.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Lee, 
iviiss  J.  Lehane,  Miss  B.  Leonard,  Miss  H.  Leonard,  Mrs.  J. 
Loftus,  Mrs.  Thomas  Long,  Miss  Lysaght. 

Mrs.  Thos.  McCarron,  Mrs.  G.  F.  McMadden,  Mrs.  W. 
Madigan,  Mrs.  L.  V.  McBrady,  Mrs.  McBride,  Miss  Emily 
McBride,  Miss  McCabe,  Mrs.  J.  W.  McCabe,  Miss  L.  Mc- 
Clandish,  Mrs.  J.  A.  T.  McCarron,  Miss  Kathleen  McCrohan; 
Miss  Margaret  McCrohan,  Mrs.  A.  J.  McDonagh,  Miss 
Josephine  McDougal,  Miss  G.  McGoey,  B.  A.,  Miss  N. 
McGrath,  Miss  M.  McGuire,  Miss  A.  McLaren,  Mrs.  T. 
McMahon,  Miss  F.  Meehan,  Miss  L.  Meehan,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Melady,  Miss  Clara  Menton,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Menton,  Miss  Kate 
Menton,  Miss  Middleton,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Mickles,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Moore,  Miss  K.  Moore,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Mogan,  Miss  R.  Morreau, 
Miss  N.  J.  Moylan,  Miss  H.  MuUins,  Mrs.  Mulqueen,  Mrs. 
Agnes  Murphy. 

Mrs.  H.  Nerlich,  Mrs.  Northgraves. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  O'Connor,  Miss  J.  O'Connor,  Miss  Minnie 
O'Connor,  Miss  Patricia  O'Connor,  Miss  Teresa  O'Connor, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  O'Hearn,  Mrs.  A.  O'Leary,  Mrs.  E.  O'SuUivan. 

Mrs.  A.  Pape,  Mrs.  Patton,  Mrs.  W.  Petley,  Miss  Pick- 
ett, Mrs.  E.  W.  Pratt,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Pujolas. 

Miss  Bernadette  Real,  Miss  M.  Reardon,  Miss  Mary 
Regan,  Miss  Minnie  Regan,  Miss  Irene  Richard,  Miss  Roche, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Roesler,  Miss  L.  Roesler,  Miss  B.  Rose,  Miss  E. 
Rose,  Miss  K.  Ryan,  Miss  Mary  Ryan,  B.A.,  Miss  J.  Rush. 
Miss  Madeline  Sheerin,  Miss  Simoni,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Small, 
Mrs.  D.  Small,  Miss  J.  Smith,  Miss  Edith  Sullivan,  Miss  Irene 
Sullivan,  Miss  M.  Stormont,  Miss  Stuart. 
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Mrs.  0.  Teening,  Miss  F.  Tobin. 

Mrs.  A.  Walli'ce,  Miss  Helen  Walsh,  Mrs.  W.  Walsh, 
Mrs.  J.  Warde,  Miss  Nora  Warde,  Mrs.  W.  Way,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Weir,  Mrs.  T.  Winterberry,  Miss  G.  Woods,  Miss  L.  Woods. 


Out-of-Town  Members. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Out  of-Town  Mem- 
bers of  our  Alumnae  Association.  Members  whose  names 
were  not  received  in  time  for  this  issue  will  so^;  their  names 
in  the  September  number.  All  Out-of-Town  Alumnao  who  have 
not  yet  become  members  should  communi  ete  with  the  Out- 
of-Town  Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  Y.  McBrady,  86  Charles  Street 
West.  Toronto,  Ontario.  Members  will  p'ease  notify  Mrs. 
McBrady  of  any  change  of  address  and  of  any  error  in  ad- 
dresses • 

Mrs.  Frank  Anglin,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Aust. 

Mrs.  G.  Barron,  Miss  Hattie  Bauer,  Miss  Hose  Bauer, 
Miss  Sophia  Bauer,  Miss  K.  Bergin,  Miss  Irene  M.  Bishop, 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Bonner,  Miss  Anna  Bourke,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bourke, 
Miss  Lily  Bourke,  Miss  Mamie  Bourke,  Miss  MoUie  Bourke, 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Bourns,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Bowes,  Miss  Harriet  Boyle, 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Breen,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Brennan,  Miss  Lena  Brophy, 
Miss  Lilian  Brophy,  Miss  Margaret  Brophy,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Brown,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Burns. 

Miss  May  Carey,  Miss  Mary  Cassidy,  Mrs.  J.  Chabot,  Mrs. 
J.  Charlebois,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Charlebois,  Miss  Elizabeth  Clark, 
Miss  Kathleen  Clark,  Miss  Marguerite  Clark,  Mrs.  George 
Clifford,  Miss  L.  Coffee,  Mrs.  E.  Conroy,  Miss  Margaret 
Considine,  Miss  Rosemary  Conway,  Miss  Lily  Cottom,  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Cox,  Mrs.  Wm.  Crosland. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Denis,  Miss  M.  M.  Devine,  Miss  B.    F.  Dev- 
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lin,  Miss  Edna  Devlin,  Mrs.  Manning  W.  Doherty,  Miss 
T.  Donnelly,  Miss  Sadie  Doucette,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Doyle,  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Doyle,  Miss  A.  DriscoU,  Miss  Pauline  Dudley,  Miss  Agnes 
Dunne. 

Miss  Margaret  Eckart,  Miss  Egan,  Mrs.  Fergus  EUard. 

Miss  Margaret  Feeney  Mrs.  William  Fisher,  Miss  Agnes 
Fitzgerald,  Miss  Teresa  Fogarty,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Forster,  Miss 
Irene  Frawley,  Miss  Mary  Frawley. 

Miss  Rhea  Gettings,  Miss  Alida  Gendron,  Miss  Nellie 
Gilliyn,  Miss  M.  E.  Glavin,  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Glavin,  Miss 
Doretta  Gordon,  Mrs.  William  Gordon. 

Miss  Loretto  Hanley,  Miss  Mary  Hanley,  Mrs.  J.  Hanni- 
fan.  Miss  Edna  Hartnett,  Mrs.  Ernest  Hector,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Hees,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Henry,  Mrs.  Allan  Hills,  Miss  Ethel 
Hinds,  Miss  Ethel  Hogan,  Miss  Margaret  Hogan,  Miss  Nanno 
Hughes. 

Mrs.  Fred  Johnston,  Miss  Minnie  Jonson. 

Miss  Phyllis  Kellett,  Mrs.  Edward  Kelly,  Mrs.  Fred 
Keogh,  Miss  Mary  Keogh,  Miss  Kathleen  Kidd,  Miss  Mary 
Kidd,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Kilburn. 

Mrs.  J.  Lahey,  Miss  Annie  Langan,  Miss  Celia  Langan, 
Miss  Ina  Larkin,  Miss  T.  Lavallee,  Miss  Mary  A.  Lawlor,  Miss 
Agnes  Leonard,  Miss  Helen  Lunn. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Mackie,  Miss  Elizabeth  Maher,  Mrs.  M.  Ma- 
lone,  Miss  Marie  Malone,  Mrs.  M.  Malone,  Miss  E.  Maloney, 
Miss  K.  Marian,  Mrs.  Thos.  Marian,  Miss  Loretto  Marren, 
Miss  E.  Marrigan,  Mrs.  McCarthy,  Miss  Anna  McCarthy,  Miss 
J.  McCarthy,  Mrs.  E.  McCormack,  Miss  Jean  McDonald,  Miss 
Mary  McDonald,  Mrs.  R.  McDonald,  Mrs.  McDonough,  Miss 
McDonough,  Miss  Mary  McDoughall,  Miss  Mina  McGrath, 
Miss  J.  McGregor,  Miss  Agnes  Mcllwain,  Miss  E.  McKay, 
Mrs.  Charles  McKenna,  Miss  Cassie  McKinnon,  Miss  Nellie 
McLeister,  Miss  Kathryn  McNamara,  Miss  Genevieve  Mc- 
Nulty,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Meyers,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Miles,  Miss  Mary 
Miley,  Miss  Irene  Moran,  Mrs.  Morey,  Miss  M.  Morgan,  Mrs. 
S.  M.  Morgan,  Miss  Christine  Morrow,  Miss  Francis  Morrow, 
Miss  Marie  Morrow,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Moses,  Miss  K.  Mulligan,  Miss 
Agnes  Mundy,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mundy. 
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Mrs.  Miley  D.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  C.  O'Connor,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
O'Connor,  Miss  Marie  O'Connor,  Miss  K.  O'Leary,  Miss  Anna 
O'Eourke,  Mrs.  C.  Osborne. 

Miss  Henrietta  Phillips,  Miss  Margaret  Phillips,  Mrs. 
Fred  Porter,  Miss  Hattie  Porter,  Miss  Flora  M.  Post,  Miss 
Lollie  A.  Post,  Mrs.  Fred  Potvin,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Plunkett. 

Mrs  Oliver  Quinlan,  Miss  Queenie  Quinlan. 

Miss  Mary  Rathwell,  Miss  Rosie  Reath,  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
Miss  Loretto  Roach,  Miss  Loretto  Roche,  Mrs.  Rodigan, 
Mrs.  James  Ronan,  Miss  G.  Rudkins,  Miss  Ethel  Ryan,  Miss 
Pearle  A.  Ryther. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Scallon,  Miss  Mary  Schrader,  Miss  Christine 
Scully,  Miss  Christine  Servais,  Miss  A.  Sexton,  Mrs.  William 
Shea,  Miss  Edith  V.  Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  Sullivan,  Miss  M. 
Sullivan,  Miss  Irene  Swift. 

Miss  Alice  Teefy,  Miss  Hope  Thompson,  Mrs.  John 
Traynor,  Miss  I.  TufEy. 

Miss  Etta  Ward,  Mrs.  James  Walsh,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Walsh, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Walsh,  Mrs.  J.  Whalen. 


A  good  name  is  fitly  compared  to  a  precious  ointment, 
and  when  we  are  praised  with  skill  and  decency,  it  is  indeed 
the  most  agreeable  perfume ;  but  if  too  strongly  admitted  into 
the  brain  of  a  less  vigorous  and  happy  texture,  it  will,  like  too 
strong  an  odour,  overcome  the  senses,  and  prove  pernicious 
to  those  nerves  it  was  intended  to  refresh.  A  generous  mind 
is  of  all  others  the  most  sensible  of  praise  and  dispraise ;  and 
a  noble  spirit  is  as  much  invigorated  with  its  due  proportion 
of  honour  and  applause,  as  it  is  depressed  by  neglect  and  con- 
tempt. But  it  is  only  persons  far  above  the  common  level  who 
are  thus  affected  with  either  of  these  extremes ;  as  in  a  ther- 
mometer it  is  only  the  purest  and  most  sublimated  spirit  that 
is  either  contracted  or  dilated  by  the  benignity  or  inclemency 
of  the  season. — Steele. 
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St.  Joseph's  College  Department. 

EDITORIAL  STAFF. 

Editor-in-Cliief Miss  Loretto  Rathwell. 

Assistant  Editor Miss  Marjorie  Power. 

_,     -            _,.,  ")  Miss  Lenore  Stock. 

Exchange  Editors j      ^.^^  ^.^^^^  j^^^^^^ 

"^  Miss  Mary  Latchford. 
Local  Editors C  Miss  Ruth  Warde. 

)  Miss  Gertrude  Bradley. 

Music  Editor Miss  Olga  "Wallace. 

Art  Editor Miss  Aveline  Travers. 

Business  Manager     Miss  Eileen  Hayes. 


Editorial. 

Thought  must  be  earned  by  thought,  and  truth 

From  other  truth  be  won. 

Next  year  the  fruit  will  come  of  seed 

In  this  year's  travel  sown'. 

F.  W.  Faber. 

these  last  days  of  the  scholastic  year,  we  natural- 
ly grow  retrospective  at  times,  and  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  memory  to  find  what  we  have  made  of 
the  advantages  that  we  have  enjoyed.  If  we  have 
done  our  best,  God  will  give  it  worth.  It  is  in  Him  and 
through  Him  that  our  labours  find  their  full  perfection.  He 
is  the  principle  of  goodness  and  beauty  which  makes  the  uni- 
verse fair,  and  thrills  our  hearts  these  happy  June  days  with 
hope  and  love.  Amid  this  world  of  change,  He  alone  is  per- 
manent and  He  is  power  and  wisdom  and  love.  We  are 
strong  only  when  we  cleave  to  Him,  wise  when  we  know  His 
will,  and  happy  when  we  follow  His  counsels. 

When  young  people  return  home  after  a  brilliant  course 
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at  school,  they  often  foolishly  fancy  that  the  world  is  theirs 
for  the  asking,  and  there  is  no  success  to  which  they  may  not 
attain.  They  have  some  grand  object  in  view  towards  which 
all  their  aspirations  tend.  The  day  dreams  of  youth  are  pro- 
verbial. But  to  be  practical,  let  us  glance  at  the  actual  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  within  our  reach.  What  should  a  convent 
girl's  first  purpose  be?  Surely,  loyalty  to  her  faith,  and  zeal 
to  serve  in  promoting  that  faith  whenever  opportunity  offers. 
The  young  woman  of  educational  refinement  has  an  in- 
fluence to-day  which  is  unlimited.  It  depends  only  upon  her- 
self whether  she  will  use  it  to  good  advantage.  There  are 
many  simple,  sensible,  everyday  ways  of  rendering  incalcu- 
lable service  to  others  and  to  religion,  if  she  only  stops  to  con- 
sider them  instead  of  dreaming  of  what  might  or  could  be  done 
in  some  impossible  case.  No  girl,  once  she  has  left  ischool, 
should  allow  her  talents  to  lie  fallow,  her  energies  to  lie  dor- 
mant. The  good  gifts  that  God  has  given  to  her,  shall  she  not 
return  with  interest?  Those  who  have  no  mental  resources 
will  naturally  seek  after  outside  distractions,  and  their  lives 
become  a  daily  strain  after  vain  pastimes  and  empty  pleasures. 
Such  an  aimless,  purposeless  life  spent  by  a  convent  girl 
would  be  deplorable  even  from  a  human  point  of  view.  But  to 
the  Christian  seeking  salvation,  would  it  be  less  than  a  crim- 
inal waste  of  infinite  possibilities  and  heavenly  graces  ? 

'If  you  and  I  to-day 

Should  stop  and  lay 
Our  life-work  down,  and  let  our  hands 

Fall  where  they  will — 
And  if  some  other  hand  should  come 

And  stoop  to  find 
The  threads  we  carried. 

So  that  it  could  wind 
Beginning  where  we  stopped: 

If  it  should  come  to  keep 
Our  life-work  going;  seek 

To  carry  on  the  good  design 
Distinctively  made  yours  or  mine. 
;    :..  What  would  it  find?' 
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BEFORE  THE  GOLDEN  DOOR. 

When  the  weary  day  is  over  and  the  sun  sinks  in  the  West, 
When  twilight  shades  are  falling  and  the  tired  seek  their  rest, 
It  is  then  I  love  to  visit  God  upon  His  altar-throne, 
For  when  others  all  have  left  Him,  I  feel  that  He  is  my  own. 

Then  to  the  quiet  chapel,  I  wend  my  evening  way, 
And  there  at  Jesus'  nail-pierced  feet  my  daily  cares  I  lay. 
I  linger  not  on  the  threshold  for  someone  to  answer  my  call ; 
The  little  red  light  burns  brightly  a  welcome  to  one  and  all. 

I  enter  the  Master's  dwelling  and  kneel  before  His  shrine, 
How  I  envy  the  little  golden  door,  so  near  to  God  divine ! 
How  I  envy  the  silken  curtain  that  veils  His  sacred  face ! 
And  the  dainty,   drooping  rosebud,   as  it  bends  with  royal 
grace ! 

I  kneel  quite  close  to  the  altar,  that  when  His  hand  He  lifts, 
I  shall  receive  from  the  Giver,  His  richest  and  choicest  gifts : 
Just  as  the  tiny  sparrows  to  the  great  Saint  Francis  flew. 
Those  nearest,  partook  of  the  sweetest  crumbs  that  from  his 
hands  he  threw. 

I  recount  my  wayward  actions,  and  new  resolutions  make; 
I  beg  of  Him  forgiveness  and  promise  for  His  sake 
To  do  better  on  the  morrow  and  avoid  the  slightest  sin, 
To  conquer  my  evil  passions,  His  burning  love  to  win. 

How  we  pity  Bethlehem's  Infant,  yet  when  the  cold  winds 

blew 
His  feeble  cry  brought  Mary  and  near  His  side  she  drew  ; 
But  h^e  as  the  Prisoner  lowly.  His  voice  is  hush'd  and  still'd. 
The'  by  our  bitter  insults,  His  heart  with  pain  is  filled. 

I  offer  my  reparation  to  the  humble,  silent  King 
And  promise  to-morrow  evening,  a  purer  heart  to  bring. 
I  bow  my  head  for  His  blessing,  all  doubts  and  worries  cease. 
Tho'  He  speaks  not,  I  hear  a  whisper,  'Depart,  my  child,  in 
peace !' 

M.  C. 
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The  Pioneers  of  the  Cross  in  Canada. 

To  tke  readers  of  'Saint  Josepli  Lilies'  it  is  not  necessary 
to  introduce  Dean  Harris.  His  name  and  fame  have  been  fa- 
miliar for  years.  His  many  writings  have  charmed  and  in- 
structed thousands  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 
When  he  recently  gave  up  his  last  and  crowning  work,  'The 
Pioneers  of  the  Cross',  its  appearance  was  hailed  with  un- 
stinted praise  by  the  able  critics  and  reviewers  of  the  daily 
press  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere.  He,  himself,  says  in  the  pre- 
liminary discourse : — 'The  history  of  the  Missions  organized 
by  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and 
the  savage  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  and  fascinating  narratives 
ever  penned  by  the  hand  of  man'.  A  short,  brilliant,  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  state  of  the  Pagan  World,  when  the 
Church  commenced  to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth,  affords  us 
an  appalling  chapter  in  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  early  missionaries  and 
the  subsequent  spreading  of  the  Religious  Orders  give  us  a 
graphic  account  of  the  superhuman  efforts  and  the  glorious 
realization  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  every  nation.  The 
coming  of  the  members  of  these  orders  to  the  native  tribes 
of  North  America  occupies  an  interesting  chapter  in  this  his- 
torical epic.  The  glowing  words  of  Bancroft  and  of  Parkman 
are  quoted  as  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  work  and  zeal  of 
the  Jesuits  in  New  France  from  the  pens  of  these  learned 
writers.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  lives,  the  works,  the 
sufferings,  and  martyrdom  of  these  first  ambassadors  of  Christ 
to  Canada,  should  inspire  the  talented  ability  of  a  Catholic 
priest,  a  native  of  the  Diocese,  where  centuries  ago  these 
events  happened. 

Not  that  the  history  of  these  early  missions  was  neglect- 
ed in  the  past,  because  it  can  be  seen  that  Father  Harris  con- 
sulted many  of  the  celebrated  authors  that  treat  exhaustively 
of  this  subject,  and  as  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  we  have  in  'The 
Pioneers  of  the  Cross',  everything  that  is  good  and  reliable 
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historically,  in  language  so  picturesque  and  graphic  that  its 
style  charms  and  delights. 

While  the  subject  appeals  to  all  fair-minded  and  intelli- 
gent Christians,  we  know  that  it  is  essentially  Catholic  and 
it  is  written  to  enkindle  in  our  minds  a  pardonable  pride  in  the 
glories  of  'faith  that  can  never  decay'.  The  harrowing  de- 
scriptions of  the  sufferings,  torture,  and  death  of  Fathers 
Brebeuf  and  Lalemant  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  chapters. 
It  is  equally  edifying  in  tracing  the  heroic  patience  of  Father 
Jogues,  undergoing  the  most  frightful  cruelties  inflicted  by 
the  savages.  After  all,  the  author  says  on  page  147 :  'Their 
success  was  less  due  to  their  preaching,  eloquent  and  earnest 
as  it  was,  than  to  the  example  of  their  self-denying  and  holy 
lives.  Before  such  lives,  grovelling  superstition  retired  and 
inveterate  prejudice  yielded.  Savage  opposition  to  these  men 
of  an  alien  race  went  down  before  habitual  manifestations  of 
charity  and  miracles  of  Divine  Love,  till  the  worn  and  faded 
cassock,  the  crucifix,  and  rosary,  from  objects  of  hatred  and 
suspicion,  became  symbols  of  deathless  friendship  and  aff'^c- 
tion'. 

The  contrast  between  the  motives  promptin  g  the  mission 
aries  to  leave  home  and  everything  that  a  mortal  holds  dear, 
with  the  human    intentions  of    explorers     and    adventurers 
swayed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  is  brought  out  clearly  in  th  '■■ 
pages  of  this  work.     The  immense    difference  between     the 
Divine  and  the  human  is  shown  and  emphasized  by  many  elo 
quent  passages,  and  it  is  here  again  where  we  see  the  differ- 
ence between  such  writers  as  Parkman  and  the  Catholic  au 
thors  on  these  sublime  subjects. 

The  three  great  Orders,  the  Franciscans,  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  Sulpicians,  worked  in  harmony,  and  were  imbued  with  tho 
same  supernatural  motives.  We  find  no  jealousy,  no  unholy 
rivalry,  because  they  were  all  animated  with  the  same  spirit 
of  the  Divine  Master,  whose  truths  they  preached  amidst  dif- 
ficulties and  poverty,  and  sought  only  the  Treasures  of 
Heaven  as  their  reward. 

This  book  is  one  to  be  read  and  treasured  by  all  who  glory 
in  the  sufferings  and  triumphs  of  the  first  missionaries  to  our 
beloved  country.    How  often,  when  ignorant  bigotry  ran  ram- 
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pant  some  twenty  years  ago  in  Canada,  honest  Protestants* 
were  able  to  silence  puny  pulpiteers  and  political  adventurers, 
by  quoting  the  achievements  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  early  times 
in  Canada.  And  what  was  done  in  the  past,  is,  thanks  be  to 
God,  still  being  accomplished  by  the  Sons  of  Loyola  and  our 
other  self-sacrificing  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

M.  J.  J. 


The  Unattained. 

Life  is  full  of  broken  measures, 

Objects  unattained. 
Sorrows  intertwined  with  pleasures ; 
Losses  of  our  costliest  treasures 

Ere  the  heights  are  gained. 

Every  soul  has  inspiration. 

Still  unsatisfied ; 
Memories  that  awake  vibration 
Of  the  heart  strings  quick  pulsation 

At  the  gifts  denied. 

We  are  better  for  the  striving, 

Stronger  for  the  pain. 
Minds  at  ease  are  never  thriving. 
Up  through  laboured  soil  come  driving 

Seeds  for  sun  and  rain. 

Broken  measures,  find  completeness. 

In  the  perfect  whole. 
To-day  life  passes  by  in  fleetness — 
Richer  in  all  strength  and  sweetness 

Grows  the  striving  soul. 

A.  M.  W. 
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The  St.  Gertrude's  Literary  Society. 

Our  society  has  closed  a  very  successful  year.  All  seem 
quite  satisfied  with  the  advantages  derived  from  the  weekly 
meetings,  which  have  been  as  regular  as  the  dates  on  the  cal- 
endar. There  has  been  no  defaulter  marked  down  in  the  min- 
utes of  these  meetings.  We  have  lived  up  to  the  resolution 
taken  at  the  outset,  that  let  it  cost  what  it  would,  each  should 
accept  her  share  of  the  work  cheerfully  and  willingly. 

Our  conversation  has  fallen  on  saints  and  heroes,  gods 
and  emperors.  We  have  feasted  at  tables  whereon  was  spread 
a  feast  of  the  whole  world's  experience,  where  was  offered  no 
single  portion  of  homely  fare,  no  shallow  goblet,  but  the  in- 
exhaustible cup  of  an  old  world  god.  Is  there  not  a  dignity 
in  thus  imbibing  knowledge?  I  hear  you  say  this  is  pedantry, 
and  merely  the  sweet  intoxication  of  a  student's  mind.  Let 
me  out  into  the  open  air,  and  sun  myself  a  little  in  the  warmth 
outside.  Now,  I  hate  the  student's  bench  and  book :  it  is  well 
enough  for  the  long  cold  winter  evening :  now,  I  would  live  in 
the  garden.  We  have  agreed  to  close  our  year's  literary 
labours  in  common,  within  doors,  and  to  allow  each  an  oppor 
tunity  of  opening  the  leaves  of  Nature's  book,  and  of  learning 
the  wisdom  therein. 

On  the  evening  of  April  19th,  we  arranged  our  pro- 
gramme to  include  the  Historian's  chronicle,  the  Critic's  e- 
view,  and  the  Prophet's  forecast.  They  were  interesting  to 
us,  and  we  subjoin  them  here.  The  Critic's  words  awakened 
such  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  elements  outside,  that  Na- 
ture's electrical  fireworks  got  the  upperhand,  and  we  were 
plunged  into  total  darkness,  except  for  the  occasional  flashes 
of  illumination  that  they  momentarily  afforded.  Perhaps  an 
optimistic  interpretation  would  declare  that  it  was  Nature' : 
manner  of  showing  approval,  for  each  clap  of  thunder  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  quick  succession — rounds  of  applause.  The 
event  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
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The  History  of  St.  Gertrude's  Literary  Society, 

1912-13. 

(Being  a  truthful  account  of  the  doings  of  a  goodly 
company  of  literary  aspirants,  and  their  steady  develop- 
ment, set  down  by  N.  A.  Hennessy,  independent  of  any 
collaboration,  or  assistance,  on  the  part  of  the  associat- 
ed Dooley  or  others  of  the  like  wit). 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  that,  in  the  eleventh  month  of  tho 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve,  the  spirit  of  Wis- 
dom and  the  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  things  that 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  have  said  and  done,  in  'the  days 
that  are  no  more',  came  into  the  hearts  of  many  who  dwelt 
within  this  temple  of  learning,  and  lo!  a  rumour  went  fortii 
that  they  who  ruled  in  this  College  for  Women,  had  ordaiiied 
that  there  should  spring  into  existence  an  energetic,  up-tr- 
date,  and  wisely  governed  Literary  Society ;  and  behold !  its 
advent  was  hailed  by  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  approval. 

Speedily  the  learned,  and  those  desirous  of  becoming  so, 
made  all  haste  to  respond,  to  the  mandate  which  went  forth, 
that  on  the  appointed  day — being  the  Feast  of  Saint  Gertrude 
— they  should  repair  even  to  the  senior  Study  Hall ;  and  they 
did  so.  And  now,  while  the  days  of  the  would-be  members 
were  yet  young  in  the  land,  they  said  one  to  another:  'I/O ! 
we  are  but  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  Let  us,  therefore, 
appoint  one  as  our  leader,  and  add  others  thereunto  as  comi- 
cillors  and  committees,  that  wisdom  and  system  may  mark  the 
way  wherein  we  go'.  And  it  was  done,  even  as  had  been  sug 
gested ;  and,  when  the  excitement  and  the  uproar  of  the 
choosing  had  subsided,  it  was  found  that  one  Marjorie  Power, 
rotund  of  stature,  but  graceful  and  amiable  of  temper,  withal, 
was  chief  officer,  yea.  President,  and  she  ruled  graciously  over 
all,  from  her  seat,  behind  the  time,  during  all  the  days  of 
meeting  in  the  Hall,  even  as  Beowulf  had  ruled  the  Danes,  in 
the  time  of  their  abode  in  Heorot.  With  her  to  rule  were 
given  Eileen  Dowdall,  and  four  committees,  each  having    a 
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councillor  with  whom  she  took  counsel  concerning  affairs  of 
weight.  Therewith  she  took  comfort  and  support.  Thus 
much  business  being  completed  on  that  eventful  evening  of 
our  inceptive  general  meeting,  the  honourary  members-to-be 
were  ushered  in. 

The  hearts  of  these  eager  disciples  waned  small  within 
them,  as  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  saw  the  fearful  and  im- 
posing array  of  learned  instructresses,  encouraging  promoters, 
and  directresses,  who  sat  even  on  the  platform.  'When', 
groaned  they,  'shall  we  ever  find  courage  to  appear  before  the 
eyes  of  our  teachers  and  superiors?'  but,  as  one  arose  and 
spake,  they  waxed  exceedingly  thirsty  to  drink  deep  of  that 
Pierian  Spring,  small  draughts  of  which,  they  were  sagely 
warned,  had  ever  proved  a  dangerous  thing,  and  their  drought 
became  great,  even  as  that  of  the  sun  when  he  shineth  on  a 
parched  earth  in  all  his  splendour.  But  they  possessed  their 
souls  in  peace,  'for',  said  they,  'yet  a  little  while ;  these  things 
cannot  as  yet  be' ;  and  they  went  forth  to  their  labours  at 
which  they  were  utterly  unskilled. 

They  found  a  task-mistress  set  over  them,  who  required 
a  tale  of  tasks  for  every  Friday.  Neither,  alas  !  did  she  suffer 
any  to  shirk  even  such  assignments  as  irked  them.  And 
many  a  time  did  these  toilers  upwards  make  a  break.  And 
some  one  said  unto  her  neighbor,  'Sawest  ever  such  a  vivid 
green?  It  is  even  as  the  colour  of  the  salt  sea  waves'.  But 
the  briny  drops  kept  well  within  her  eyelids,  though  the  da- 
mask of  rose  bloomed  full  upon  her  cheek.  But  the  greatest 
labour  was  theirs  when  individually  they  were  summoned  to 
the  'Locus  Difiicile'  and  in  fluent  essays  and  addresses,  they 
imparted  unto  others  the  information,  and  the  inspiration,  and 
the  knowledge,  that  was  theirs.  Then  it  was  they  found,  that 
such  experience  was  an  arch  wherethrough  gleamed  an  un- 
travelled  world,  whose  margin  faded  forever  and  forever  when 
they  moved,  and  the  audience  and  all  became  a  blur. 

Upon  occasions  of  debates,  as  was  the  custom,  they  went 
unto  their  labours  with  anxiety — with  fear  and  trembling,  for 
were  not  all  their  honour  and  their  credit  bound  up  with 
cither's  rise  or  fall?    But    one    unto  the    other  said,    'Why 
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should  we  fear  the  enemy  ?  Are  not  we  more  than  they  ?  Let 
us  oppose  them  with  a  heavy  hand'.  And  it  was  even  so.  But 
when  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  High  Priest,  Father  Meander, 
standing  before  them  summarized  their  arguments,  and  af- 
firmed that  they  had  done  well  and  righteously,  but  had  tied 
themselves  to  sheets  of  paper,  which  was  no  true  way  to  argue, 
a  lean  and  hungry  look  came  over  the  countenances  of  the 
affirmative,  who  had  striven  bravely  to  uphold  'Woman's 
Linguistic  above  her  Scientific  Powers',  and  they  did  loath- 
somely, yet  graciously  yield  the  victory.  And  the  noise  of  the 
applause  did  make  the  Auditorium  shake  and  tremble  exceed- 
ingly, and  the  souls  of  the  victors  were  even  swollen  with 
delight. 

And  all  this  year,  the  Society  did  toil  most  strenuously, 
and  many  at  intervals  budded  out  as  trees  of  knowledge,  or  at 
least  as  sprigs  of  understanding,  and  much  marvel  was  made 
thereat.  Much  glory  did  the  Artists  and  the  Musicians  reap 
unto  themselves,  and  we  rejoiced  greatly  that  the  lines  had 
fallen  by  them  in  pleasant  places. 

And  now  it  was  decided  that  our  Society  should  present 
a  play,  and  acquit  themselves  upon  the  boards;  and  the  ears 
of  all  did  tingle  at  the  news  thereof.  Much  indeed  of  labour 
and  concernment  have  the  sharers  in  this  effort,  given  them- 
selves, to  assume  the  characters  of  king,  and  queen,  and 
knight,  and  dame,  and  workman,  and  to  learn  to  know  their 
exits  and  their  entrances.  But  furthermore  of  its  success  or 
failure,  we  know  not,  until  the  great  day,  in  the  present  year 
of  our  Lord,  which  is  to  be  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  on  which 
day  at  the  appointed  hour  we  hope  to  have  present  with  us,  all 
this  noble  audience  and  many  others  added  thereto,  if  it  so 
be  pleasing  unto  them. 

Here  endeth  the  chronicle  of  the  society,  in  the  year 
1912-13,  of  its  strivings  and  its  doings  at  Saint  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, St.  Alban  Street,  Toronto. 
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The  Critic's  Pronouncement  on  St.  Gertrude's 
Literary  Society,  1912-13. 

It  is  the  critic's  duty  to  point  out  merits  as  well  as  de- 
fects ;  and  as  the  one  to  whom  such  duty  belongs  in  our  Liter- 
ary Society,  I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  it  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  good  will,  and  candour.  We  all  know  that  it  is 
a  natural  tendency  of  women  to  discuss  neighbours,  whether 
kindly  or  otherwise ;  but  then  it  is  always  in  the  close  confi- 
dence of  her  dearest  friend,  and,  needless  to  say,  behind  the 
victim's  back. 

Is  it  not  strange  how  easily  our  tongues  keep  time,  when 
we  are  discussing  a  neighbour's  defects  ?  But,  when  in  an 
open  meeting  as  here  now,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  critical 
audience,  one  is  called  upon  to  point  out  the  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  qualities  of  individual  members,  the  situation  is 
entirely  changed,  the  position  becomes  embarrassing,  and 
even  a  very  delicate  matter. 

We  have  perhaps  been  discussing  some  mutual  friend  and 
oh !  is  it  not  surprising  how  little  we  need  say  to  bring  forth 
a  wealth  of  encouragement  from  our  hearer?  That  is,  if  we 
have  any  scandal  to  relate.  What  we  cannot  openly  say  we 
need  merely  suggest.  We  have  loosened  the  string  and 
tongues  wag  garrulously ;  but,  lest  this  criticism  might  be 
like  those  of  the  blue  or  pink  ribbon  type  that  Rev.  Father 
Smith  outlined  for  us  in  his  lecture  Sunday  evening,  I  must 
say  something  critical,  must  wheel  out  some  tiny  bombs  to 
fire  at  those  pleasant  good-natured  Society  members. 

Where  shall  I  begin  ?  Shall  I  say  of  one,  'She  is  such  a 
charming  girl,  a  dear  delightful  essayist,  clever  and  witty!' 
Methinks  I  hear  you  say  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Many  have  never  previously  attempted  anything  of  this 
kind  and  their  efforts  as  finished  art  must  not  be  praised  too 
highly. 

Some  essays  even  in  the  absence  of  the  ribbon  were  a 
palish  pink,  some  recitations  were  unripe  and  green,  not  ex- 
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actly  of  the  Julia  Marlowe  type,  and  some  of  the  debaters  were 
feverously  nervous  and  lacked  the  eloquent  persuasiveness 
which  belongs  to  that  conscious  power  to  win.  But  the  vocal 
and  the  instrumental  music,  the  artists'  work,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's addresses  were  a  credit  to  the  varied  talent  of  our 
Society. 

Needless  to  say,  we  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  the 
unfailing  diligence  of  our  Secretary,  who  so  faithfully  keeps 
our  minutes. 

At  first,  we  confess  to  have  been  somewhat  timid,  but  we 
were  determined,  and  not  without  many  a  hard  struggle.  We 
believe  that  we  have  established  our  Literary  Society  on  a 
firm  basis,  and  have  led  the  way  and  set  the  example  for 
others  to  follow  in  the  years  to  come,  by  doing  the  things  we 
thought  could  not  be  done. 

Let  me  conclude  with  some  rimes  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  which  very  truly  set  forth  the  happy,  earnest,  reso- 
lute   spirit  of  this  newly  re-organized  society : — 

Somebody  said  that  it  could  not  be  done, 

But  she  with  a  chuckle  replied. 
That  may  be  it  couldn't,  but  she  would  be  one 

"Who  wouldn't  say  no  till  she  tried. 

So  she  turned  to  begin  with  a  trace  of  a  grin 

On  her  face ;  if  she  worried  she  hid  it 
And  she  started  to  sing  as  she  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  she  did  it. 

Somebody  scoffed ;  Ah !  you'll  never  do  that. 

At  least  you  have  never  yet  done  it ; 
But  she  took  out  her  pencil  and  chewed  at  the  point, 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew  was  she  did  it. 

With  the  lift  of  her  chin  and  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

(Without  any  doubting  or  quiddit) 
She  started  to  sing  as  she  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  she  did  it. 
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There  are  many  to  tell  you  it  cannot  be  done, 

There  are  scores  to  prophesy  failure, 
There  are  thousands  to  point  out  to  you  one  by  one, 

The  troubles  that  wait  to  assail  you. 

But  you  just  start  in,  with  a  bit  of  a  grin. 
Then  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  set  to  it, 

Juat  ptart  in  to  sing,  as  you  tackle  the  thing 
That  cannot  be  done  ,and  you'll  do  it. 

W.  O'C. 


A  Prophecy,— Or  Scenes  Frivolous  and  Serious, 

from  the  Lives  of  the  Great,  and  To-Be-Great 

of  Our  Literary  Band  of  1912-13. 

Upon  this  pleasant  sunshiny  spring  day  in  which  dreams 
are  bom,  and  grow  into  enormous  proportions,  I  was  invited, 
nay,  even  commanded,  to  jump  into  my  aeroplane  and  take    a 
trip  into  the  land  of  to-morrow.     Half  fearfully  I  stepped  in, 
and  away  I  flew  through  the  air  whithersoever  my  ship  would 
bear  me.    One  by  one,  the  years  flew  by,  and  not  until  several 
mile-posts  had  been  passed,  did  I  begin  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  world  around  me,  or  to  be  exact,  in  that  portion  which  is 
of  interest  to  this  little  world  of  Saint  Joseph's  College  to- 
day.    After  I  had  got  the    mechanism  of    my  propeller    suf- 
ficiently under  control  to  look  about,  I  saw,  away  down  below 
me,  the  broad  Canadian  prairies  dotted  with  growing  Towns 
and  Cities.     Over  one  of  these  I  dipped,  and  saw  a  number  of 
ladies  gathered  together  at  a  Church  Extension  meeting,  and 
I  heard  one  say,  'This  reminds  me  of  our  days  of  Western  Mis- 
sion Work  in  dear  Saint  Joseph's,  when  we  felt  our  hosiery 
up  and  down,    for  the    escaping    dimes  we    wanted  for    our 
monthly  contributions'.     Again,  upon  slackening  my  pace,  I 
saw  upon  a  library  wall,  in  a  cosy  flat  beyond  the  R-ockies,  a 
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gay  Saint  Joseph's  pennant,  and  I  found  that  some  half-dozen 
of  our  learned  members  had  assumed  the  duties  of  principal 
and  staff  of  a  High  School,  in  that  "Western  Metropolis,  and 
were  fast  becoming  opulent  and  influential.  And  by  question, 
I  found  that  they  maintained  in  their  school  the  most  rigid 
discipline.  Some  yawning  mountain  chasms  passed,  and  far- 
ther on  a  stately  pile  of  cloistered  buildings  came  into  view. 
There,  in  a  nun's  garden,  pacing  to  and  fro,  in  groups,  were 
some  familiar  forms  and  features  readily  recognizable,  in  the 
beloved  costume  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  I  crossed  the  broad 
Pacific,  and  found  myself  in  Japan.  There  I  halted,  and  lo ! 
I  met  a  zealous  missionary,  gaily  garbed,  instructing  little 
slant-eyed,  dark-skinned  natives  in  the  Word  of  God;  and  the 
'Catechism  of  Perseverance'  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  was 
marked  plainly  with  the  words,  'Saint  Joseph's  College,  To- 
ronto, 1913'.  I  went  another  day's  journey  to  China,  and 
having  once  alighted  there,  to  buy  a  morning  paper,  as  I 
glanced  down  the  columns,  I  saw  in  it  the  name  of  an  am- 
bitious class-companion  who  had  been  there  practising  medi- 
cine, since  shortly  after  her  graduation  at  Saint  Josph's  Col- 
lege. She  was  credited  with  having  wrought  great  reforms 
in  the  national  diet  and  dress.  I  did  not  stay  long  in  the  bar- 
barous East,  but  made  for  Europe.  There  in  the  world  of 
song  and  music  were  many  well-known  names  on  everybody's 
lips.  Some  of  Saint  Joseph's  stars  had  even  attained  to  un- 
parallelled  success.  I  shrank  from  looking  into  the  great 
Paris  Hospital  as  I  was  passing,  but  something  drew  my  at- 
tention, and  as  they  went  up  and  down  the  wards,  I  saw  that 
two  sweet,  dear  nurses  made  radiant  with  smiles  the  faces  of 
suffering  patients.  They  wore  the  Saint  Joseph's  pins  beside 
their  red-cross  emblems,  and  I  recognized  them  at  once  as  the 
'Angels  of  Comfort'  who  had  often  ministered  to  the  occupants 
of  Saint  Joseph's  Infirmary.  Before  leaving  Sunny  France, 
I  saw  in  front  of  the  largest  Parisian  Theatre  in  bright,  elec- 
tric lights  a  name,  one  you  know,  who  was  starring  in  the 
'Merchant  of  Venice',  giving  the  play  in  French,  instead  of 
in  English.     The  lights  of  Paris  dazzled  me  and  I  must  have 
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dozed,  for  when  I  looked  earthwards  again,  I  could  see  the 
streets  of  New  York.  Towering  above  the  flat-iron  sky- 
scraper, which  my  aeroplane  almost  grazed,  I  saw  this  in- 
scription, 'Educational  Journal,  1915' — the  editor's  and  pro- 
prietor's names  appended,  had  appeared  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies',   1912-13.     A  look  into  the  editor's 

beautifully  furnished  oifice  showed  Miss  L.  R .  busy  as 

usual.  On  her  desk  lay  some  strangely  angular-hand-written 
sheets  on  'Caliban',  or,  'The  Missing  Link',  and  'The 
Beauties  of  Shakespeare'. 

Looking  into  one  of  the  beautiful  Rosedale  homes,  as  I 
dropped  down  into  my  own  little  nest,  I  saw  a  dainty  tea- 
table,  presided  over  by  a  beautifully,  though  simply  dressed 
lady,  whose  third  finger  of  the  left  hand  was  encircled  by  a 
plain  gold  band.  Her  fair  fluffy  hair  and  gold  rimmed  eye- 
glasses made  her  easily  recognized,  and  I  noticed  that  the  ex- 
quisite china  that  adorned  the  table,  and  the  beautiful  por- 
traits, landscapes,  and  marines,  that  decorated  the  walls,  were 
those  which  this  artistic  little  lady  had  painted  in  the  Studio 
of  Saint  Joseph's.    But  I  cannot  pause  for  details. 

Next  on  passing  Osgoode  Hall,  I  heard  that  an  interest- 
ing trial  was  in  progress.  I  stopped  to  listen  to  the  pleader, 
and  found  that  from  underneath  her  gown  there  shone  out  the 
little  gold-and-bli^e  Literary  pin,  bearing  our  motto,  'Fide  et 
Amore',  and  the  S.  J.  C,  of  long  ago,  which  she  had  taken 
such  care  herself  to  design.  The  arguments  advanced  in  be- 
half of  woman  suffrage,  were  so  practical  and  persuasive  that 
in  a  moment  I  was  brought  back  to  the  common  places  of 
reality,  and  my  day  dream  ended,  the  spell  of  prophecy  was 
broken,  and  I  can  go  no  further. 

R.  McG. 
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St.  Joseph's  Revisited. 

Long  years  have  elapsed,  since  I  looked  on  the  place 
Which  fancy  still  clothed  with  its  primitive  grace, 
The  spot,  where  a  school-girl,  I  thoughtlessly  strayed 
Through  halls  saint-protected,  down  vistas  of  shade. 
I  thought  of  the  schoolmates  who  roamed  with  me  there 
Where  skies  e'er  were  blue,  and  where  life  had  no  care. 
All  scattered !    All  sundered  by  mountain  and  wave 
And  some  in  the  silent  embrace  of  the  grave! 

I  sought  'neath  the  cloister's  dim  arches  to  find 

The  faces  of  those  who  to  me  had  been  kind, 

But  found  that  the  Angel  of  Death  had  been  there, 

Had  summoned  to  judgment  the  young  and  the  fair. 

From  earth  they  have  vanished,  but  their  memory  is  green. 

In  hearts  that  beat  true,  though  long  years  intervene, 

Since  school  days  have  ended,  and  we've  launched  on  the  tide. 

Of  Life's  rolling  ocean  so  vast  and  so  wide. 

I  thought  of  the  heart-shaped  parterre  on  the  lawn. 
Where  blooms  were  oft  wet  with  the  dews  of  the  mom, 
I  thought  of  the  field  where  a  hole  in  the  fence 
Admitted  sly  thieves  to  fruits  void  of  defence; 
What  risks  were  incurred  to  both  honour  and  dress, 
By  those  who  had  vowed  they'd  find  means  of  ingress 
Through  tiniest  openings  which  barbed  wires  would  afford 
To  add  rank  pungent  leeks  to  a  tempting  night  hoard. 

I  thought  of  the  maples  under  which  we  had  walked, 
Of  secrets  and  plans  of  which  we  had  talked. 
I  hoped,  though  distorted,  some  traces  to  find. 
Of  names  and  initials  carved  deep  in  their  rind. 
All  eager  I  hastened  the  scene  to  behold. 
Which  love  rendered  sacred,  by  feelings  of  old. 
I  deem'd  that  unaltered  my  eye  should  explore 
This  haunt,  this  Elysian  retreat,  known  of  yore. 
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'Twas  a  dream !  not  a  token  or  trace  could  I  view, 
Of  names  that  I  loved,  of  the  trees  that  I  knew, 
Like  shadows  of  night  at  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
Like  tales  that  are  told,  they  had  vanished  away. 
There  stands  in  their  place,  a  tall  College  complete. 
Whose  Breadalbane  entrance  leads  in  from  the  street, 
'Tis  a  structure  imposing,  with  flag-pole  and  tower 
And  a  temple  where  learning  grave  manifests  power. 

But  methought  that  the  bell  which  now  summons  the  throng 
Of  disciples  to  rank,  is  more  sad  in  its  song. 
Since  the  birds  that  had  nestled  and  warbled  above. 
In  those  maples,  have  flown  at  the  fall  of  the  grove. 
But  the  Chapel  though  new,  and  in  true  Gothic  style. 
Shows  the  same  devout  worshippers  treading  its  aisle. 
And  the  psalms  and  the  hymns  and  the  Mass  that  is  sung 
Are  the  same  as  we  chanted  when  I  too  was  young. 

I  paused  :  and  the  moral  came  home  to  my  heart. 
Behold  how  fast  fleeting,  earth's  glories  depart. 
Earth's  vision  is  groundless,  earth's  hope  but  a  gleam. 
Life's  staff  but  a  reed.     Life's  May-day  a  dream. 
Have  a  care  then  in  time,  that  your  prospects  allure 
To  scenes  that  will  change  not,  to  realms  that  endure. 
To  glories  that  fade  not,  but  triumph  sublime 
O'er  the  blightings  of  change,  and  the  ruins  of  time. 

W.  M. 


Memory  is  the  only  paradise  out  of  which  we  cannot  be 
driven  away. — Richter. 
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The  Girls  of  the  Normal  Entrance  Class,  1913. 

Our  classroom  is  large    and  bright,    the  desks  they    number 

twenty, 
The  girls  do  one  and  all  agree,  of  fun  we  have  full  plenty. 
Our  members  come  from  afar  and  near,  from  warm  and  colder 

clime. 
But  when  we  get  together,  don't  we  have  the  jolly  time? 
From  September  until  Christmas  we  take  things  rather  cool. 
But  once  the  glad  New  Year  sets  in  we  settle  down  to  rule. 
We  count  the  weeks,  we  count  the  days  'till  June  seems  al- 
most nigh. 
And  then  each  heart  beats  heavy,  and  sighs  a  nervous  sigh. 
For  the  lessons  all  grow  harder  and  the  teachers  grow  severe. 
And  when  the  work  is  miles  behind  we  all  feel  rather  queer ; 
For  though  we  try  our  very  best  and  pray  with  all  our  might, 
The  dreaded  finals  stare  at  us,  just  like  a  danger  light. 
The  Chemistry  is  worse  and  worse,  the  Physics  not  so  bad, 
The  History —How  I  wish  sometimes  that  my  place  Caesar  had. 
Geometry  and  Algebra  keep  equal  in  their  race. 
To  make  us  prove  beyond  a  doubt  some  most  confusing  case. 
Tho'  hard  indeed  these  dull  tasks  are,  the  hours  of  gloom  are 

few. 
And  every  girl  declares  each    night,  her  tests    she  shall    get 
through. 

In  a  corner  far,  dwells  Lilian,  a  maid  from  Apto  town. 
She  dearly  loves  the  circles  and  triangles  upsidedown. 

If  you're  fond  of  British  History,  why !  go  to  Marjorie  Power, 
She  knows  the  Kings  and  Queens  by  heart  and  can  tell  them 
by  the  hour. 

And  we  have  Nina  and  Mary,  from  Sudbury  town  they  hail, 
Nina  is  rather  thin  and  dark,  and  Mary  is  rather  pale. 
At  morn  they  are  together,  together  again  at  noon, 
At  eve,  if  Nina's  a  little  ahead,  Mary  will  follow  soon. 
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The  Hayes  girls  do  from  Phelpston  come,  they  number  One — 

Two— Three, 
In  marks  there  is  a  monthly  race  to  see  who  first  shall  be. 
Good  reading's  Anastasia's  choice,  Bertille  likes  Literature, 
Eileen  knows  how  much  acid  blue  litmus  will  endure. 

Hastings  and  Grafton  contribute  each  a  member  to  our  class, 
Leonida's — from  the  latter  place,  a  rather  quiet  lass. 
Mary's  from  the  former  town,  she's  dark  and  rather  thin> 
One  of  these  I'm  sure  in  June  the  Algebra  prize  will  win. 
But  yet  there's  Eileen  Dowdall,  an  Almonte  damsel  fair. 
She  too  is  fond  of  X  plus  Y  and  may  these  high  marks  share, 
Tho'  the  book  Eileen  loves  best  of  all,  is  the  History  thick 

and  wide. 
She's  taken  her  teacher's  good  advice,  and  won't  let  it  leave 

her  side. 

Of  course,  you  have  heard  of  Barrie  !    Well,  Cassie  comes  from 

there, 
She  rimes  her  Ancient  History  off ;  it  sounds  just  like  a  prayer. 
And  0  those  grand  old  Roman  names !    I'm  sure  they  are  one 

foot  long  , 
Well,  Cassie  sings  them  with  such  ease  you'd  think  it  was    a 

song. 

Corinne !  she  hails  from  Paris  that  place  of  great  renown^- 
When  she's  asked  to  prove  a  theorem — 0 !  you  should  see  her 

frown. 
Every  day  she  says  she'll  leave  us  for  she's  tired  of  pen  and 

book. 
But  if  she's  wise  she'll  stay  with  us  for  she'll  never  prove  a 

cook; 
For  I  could  tell  a  story,  but  'twould  take  up  too  much  room, 
Suffice  to  say  her  cooking  nearly  sent  me  to  my  doom. 

If  Riverdale  is  on  the  map,  then  that's  the  spot  so  dear, 
From  where  the  goodly  Anna  came  and  settled  with  us  here, 
Her  temper's  seldom  ruffled,  her  lessons  are  always  learnt. 
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And  by  her  good  behaviour  highest  favours  she  has  earn't. 
I'm  glad  she  sits  so  near  me  now,  just  one  seat  to  the  rear, 
Because  I  often  get  from  Anna  anything  I  do  not  hear. 
And  when  we  go  for  Science  her  chair  is  next  to  mine, 
I  hope  she'll  always  stay  near  me,  for  we  get  along  just  fine. 


Lenore's  home  town,  Avonbank,  is  'midst  the  timbers  tall. 
She  is  very  fond  of  learning,  doing  well  in  each  and  all. 
Her  favourite  branch  is  Physics,  in  this  she  claims  there's 

sense. 
For  when  you  cram  for  hours,  at  least  you  get  some  recom- 
pense, 
But  to  comprehend  that  Chemistry  is  too  much  for  Lenore, 
She  considers  it  a  useless  task  and  everlasting  bore. 

The  town  of  Bolton  sends  to  us  our  blithesome  Mary  Tighe, 
Grave  worry  over  study  never  causeth  her  to  sigh. 
She  seems  contented  with  her  lot,  and  always  smiles  serene, 
Tho'  the  way  she  does  get  her  hair  up,  is  the  worst  I've  ever 

seen. 
She  learns  the  latest  fashion  in  hair-dress  for  the  girls. 
It  matters  not  if  bangs,  or  puffs,  or  soft  and  wavy  curls. 

Miss  Redmond  hails  from  Belfast,  Isle  of    Shamrock  and    of 

green, 
Her  tales  just  teem  with  interest  of  the  land  we've  not  yet 

seen. 
The  spot  where  Ireland's  Patron,  kindly  watched  his  flock 

with  care. 
Lies    close    beside    her    childhood's    home,    in    that    land 

debonair. 


And  last,  but  not  the  least,  Marie  McHale  and  Kathleen, 
It's  hard  to  say  which  talks  the  least,  for  both  are  only  seen. 
This  fact  I  need  not  mention,  that  in  studies  they  rank  best. 
For  second  to  none  are  Toronto  girls,  in  every  kind  of  test. 
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Vacation  time  will  soon  be  here  and  one  by  one  we'll  part, 
Already  thoughts  of  Home,  Sweet  Home  fill  each  and  every 

heart. 
All  hope  in  future  years  to  cross  the  path  of  classmates  dear, 
To  talk  about  the  happy  hours,  and  happy  days  spent  here. 
And  each  will  wear  a  tiny  bow  of  Brown  and  Golden  hue. 
For  we  to  'Alma  Mater'  will  remain  both  staunch  and  true. 

M.  a 


Perfect  Trust. 


Oh,  for  the  peace  of  a  perfect  trust. 

My  loving  God,  in  thee; 
Unwavering  faith,  that  never  doubts 

Thou  Choosest  best  for  me ! 

Best,  though  my  plans  be  all  upset; 

Best,  though  the  way  be  rough; 
Best,  though  my  earthly  store  be  scant; 

In  Thee,  I  have  enough. 

Best,  though  my  health  and  strength  be  gone. 

Though  weary  days  be  mine. 
Shut  out  from  much  that  others  have; 

Not  my  will.  Lord,  but  Thine ! 

And  even  though  disappointments  come. 

They,  too,  are  best  for  me; 
To  wean  me  from  this  changing  world. 

And  lead  me  nearer  Thee. 

Oh,  for  the  peace  of  a  perfect  trust 

That  looks  away  from  all; 
That  sees  Thy  hand  in  everything. 

In  great  events  or  small ! 

That  hears  Thy  voice — a  Father's  voice — 

Directing  for  the  best. 
Oh,  for  the  peace  of  a  perfect  trust, 

A  heart  with  Thee  at  rest! 
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The  Music  Department. 

If  this  term  has  brought  its  share  of  extra  labour  because 
of  the  annual  tests  preparatory  to  examinations,  it  has  also 
given  additional  pleasures  in  the  form  of  frequent  entertain- 
ments and  musical  recitals.  The  birds  in  .  the  orchard  trees 
have  not  sung  more  gaily  or  more  rapturously  this  springtime. 
Students  have  given  evidence  of  most  satisfactory  progress, 
and  the  Directress  of  the  Music  Hall  and  of  the  Yocal  Studio 
have  good  reason  to  be  quite  proud  of  their  large  classes.  The 
names  of  the  performers  and  of  their  selections  are  here  ap- 
pended : — 

VOCAL   CLASS    RECITAL. 

1.  Gounod Hymn  of  Praise  (canon  form) 

K.  Conway,  M,  Carlin,  T.  Provost. 

2.  Lane Roses  of  June 

M.  Devlin. 

g,  Johnson Teach  Me  the  Charm 

G.  O'Neill. 

4.  (a)  Canton O  Fair  and  Sweet 

(b)  Wagner Slumber,  Sweet  Child 

E.  Murray- 

5.  Sans  Souci   Blossoms 

M.  McNulty. 

6.  Bond ..Perfect  Day 

M.  Burns. 

7.  Van  de  Water Sweetest  Flower 

N.  Tr avers. 

8.  Tosti   Mattinata 

A.  Slough. 

9.  Blumenthal Sunshine  and  Rain 

C.  Pert. 

10.  Concone    Judith 

R.  Harris. 

11.  (a)  White A  Memory 

(b)  Lambert The  Night 

Y.  Lavery, 

12.  Forster Rose  of  My  Heart 

I.  Abbott. 

13.  Tours Because 

A.  Travers. 

14.  (a)  Wagner Elsa's  Dream  (Lohengrin) 

(b)  Spross   WiU  o'Wisp 

M.  Collins. 

16.  (a)  Grieg I'm  Kahne 

(b)  Vannah My  Bairnie 

F.  Tobin. 

16.  Nevin  Maying— Duett 

A  .and  N.  Travers. 
17. Dear  Saint  Joseph 


The  Class. 
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RECITAL  BY  MISSES  TRAVERS. 

Nevin— Vocal  Duett O  That  We  Two  Were  Maying 

Misses  A.  and  N.  Travers. 
Carrie  Jacobs-Bond — Vocal Just  a  Wear'in 

N-  Travers. 
Karganoff— Piano Valse  Caprice 

A.  Travers. 
Lehmann— Vocal Bird  Song 

A.  Travers. 
WoUenhauptf— Piano Morceau 

N-  Travers. 
Needham— Piano Irish  Lullaby 

N-  Travers. 

Verdi — Vocal  Duett   Miserere  Scene 

Misses  A.  and  N.  Travers. 

RECITAL  BY  MISS   ISABEL  ABBOTT,  ASSISTED   BY  MISS 
EILEEN   DOWDALL. 

Lohr— VocaJ Rose  of  My  Heart 

I.  Abbott. 

Dvorak — Piano Humoreske 

E.  Dowdall. 

(a)  Greene — Vocal Come  Back  and  Forgive  Me 

(b)  deKoven— Vocal Oh,  Promise  M« 

I.  Abbott. 
Litolff— Piano Spinning  Song 

E.  Dowdall. 
Mattel — Vocal Leave  Me  Not 

I.  Abbott. 

RECITAL   BY   MISS   MARIE   DEVLIN,  ASSISTED   BY   MISS 
KATHLEEN  O'CONNOR. 

Gerald  Lane Roses  of  June 

M.  Devlin. 
Brahms — Piano  Hungarian  Dance 

K.  O'Connor. 

(a)  Ernest  Newton Remembrance  and  Regret 

(b)  Olcott When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling 

M.  Devlin. 

Schumann — Piano    Papillons 

K.  O'Connor. 

Oley  Speaks Little  One  a'Cryin. 

C.  Cowen   Promise  of  Life 

M.  Devlin. 

RECITAL  BY   MISS  CONSTANCE    PERT,  ASSISTED   BY 

MISS  N.  Mcdonald. 

Edwin  Greene Come  and  Forgive  Me 

0.  Pert. 

Gottschalk — Piano Printemps  D' Amour 

N.  McDonald. 
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(a)  Tosti Vorrei 

(b)  Brahms  op.  94,  No.  4 Snappische  Ode 

C.  Pert. 

Euben  stein — Piano Kammennoi-Ostrow 

N.  McDonald. 
Blumenthal Sunshine  and  Rain 

C.  Pert. 

RECITAL   BY   MISS   ROSALIE    HARRIS,   ASSISTED    BY 
MISSSHEELAH  MULCAHY. 

Eugene  Cowles  Forgotten 

E.  Harris. 

Schumann — Piano Grillen  (VVhems) 

S.  Mulcahy. 

(a)  Bunning Sunshine  and  Butterflies 

R.  Harris. 

(b)  Kjerulf Last  Night 

R.  Harris. 
Foster — (Harp  Ace.) Old  Kentucky  Home 

R.  Harris. 

Rubenstein— Piano Kamennoi-Ostrow 

S.  Mulcahy. 

RECITAL  BY  MISS  ANNETTE  SLOUGH,  ASSISTED  BY 
MISS  KATHLEEN  O'CONNOR. 

Erik  Meyer  Helmund An  Old  World  Serenade 

A,  Slough. 

Cesar   Cui — Piano    L'Alouello 

K.  O'Connor. 

(a)  Frank  Vanderstucken The  Sweetest  Flower 

A.  Slough. 

(b)  Franz  Abt Sweet  Dream 

A.  Slough- 
Verdi— Piano  Rigoletto 

K.  O'Connor. 

F.  Paola  Tosti Mattinata 

A.  Slough. 

RECITAL  BY  MISS  GENIEVE  O'NEILL,  ASSISTED   BY 
MISS  STELLA  O'NEILL. 

Oley  Speaks Little  One  a-Cryin' 

G.  O'Neill. 
Rachmaninoff— Piano Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor 

S.  O'Neill. 

(a)  Moore  Believe  Me 

G.  O'Neill. 

(b)  Seymour  Ellis A  Voice  From  Paradise 

G.  O'Neill. 
Joachim  Raff      La  Fileuse 

S.  O'Neill. 
Hermann  Lohr Life  Has  Sent  Me  Many  Roses 

G.  O'NeUl. 

YVONNE  LAVERY. 
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College  Items. 


On  April  13th,  an  evening  of  real  enjoyment  was  afford-* 
ed  the  pupils  by  an  interesting  and  instructive  talk  given  by 
Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith,  of  New  York.  It  was  reminiscent  of 
former  visits  to  Saint  Joseph's  and  the  changes  that  time  had 
wrought.  The  Rev.  Speaker  introduced  us  pleasantly  into  the 
world  of  to-day, — 'a  higgledy-piggledy  kind  of  place'.  The 
important  thing  in  an  education  was  to  furnish  one  with  a 
compass,  which  could  tell  whither  he  was  going,  and  thus 
strengthen  the  will  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  keeping  to  a 
fixed  path  through  storm  and  sunshine  to  the  true  goal.  Many 
characteristic  features  of  Women's  Clubs  and  social  life  gen- 
erally were  dilated  upon  in  humorous  fashion.  The  Point — 
the  truth  intended  to  be  impressed,  however,  was  not  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of — namely,  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
gift  of  faith  and  the  influence  it  gives  to  one  who  always  car- 
ries it  about  with  him,  and  allows  its  light  to  shine  upon  oc- 
casion. Rev.  Father  Smith  will  receive  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come upon  renewal  of  his  visit  to  Saint  Joseph's,  which  return 
we  hope  will  be  soon. 

On  April  18th,  at  the  invitation  of  Miss  M.  L.  Hart,  a 
talk  was  addressed  to  the  School  on  the  subject  of  'Folk  Lore', 
by  Miss  Hofer,  of  Chicago.  This  lady  has  spoken  at  educa- 
tional conventions  in  several  American  cities  and  has  her  sub- 
ject well  in  hand.  She  advocates  plenty  of  graceful,  healthful 
exercise  for  the  young,  who  must  play  much,  but  who  must 
learn,  too,  while  they  play. 

The  Elocution  Class  made  a  very  creditable  showing  re- 
cently in  their  recital  of  'Rebecca  of  Sunny  Brook  Farm'. 
Among  those  present  were  Rev.  Fathers  Purcell  and  Meader 
and  Hon.  Justice  Latchford,  who  in  his  commendation  of  the 
amateur  performers  expressed  the  feelings  of  many  parents 
present. 

The  following  young  ladies  gave  us  several  incidents  in 
the  young  heroine's  journey : — 

1.  Rebecca's  Journey — Miss  L.  Ashbrook. 
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2.  Rebecca's  Arrival — Miss  G.  Bradley. 

3.  Her  First  Letter  Home — Miss  McLaughlin. 

4.  The  Grammar  Lesson — Miss  M.  Manion. 

5.  The  Pink  Dress  Catastrophe — Miss  0.  Doyle. 

6.  The  Stirring  of  the  Powers — Miss  C.  McBrady. 

7.  Minnie  Smellie's  Mistake — Miss  D.  Lynch. 

8.  Rebecca's  Poetry — Miss  M.   Maher 

9.  Mr.  Alladin — Miss  M.  Merrill. 

10.  The  Banquet  Lamp. 

11.  The  Simpson  Baby — Miss  M.  Rutherford. 


The  Queen's  Page. 

On  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  April  26th, 
the  'Saint  Gertrude's  Literary  Society'  gave  a  Dramatic  En- 
tertainment, entitled  'The  Queen's  Page'.  The  performers 
acquitted  themselves  admirably  of  the  roles  they  assumed. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumnae  Association  were 
present  and  the  hall  was  crowded  with  friends  of  the  pupils. 
All  expressed  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  pleasure  of 
the  evening.  After  the  play,  a  flash  light  of  the  performers 
was  taken  on  the  stage.  Then  all  repaired  to  a  dainty  tea- 
table  set  in  the  College  Dining-Hall.  Miss  Gertrude  Lawler 
was  the  guest  of  the  evening.  The  following  is  the  Dramatis 
Personae : — 

Queen  Elizabeth M.  Rutherford 

King   Dionysius    C.    Pascoe 

Ladies  in  Attendance  on  Queen Sheelah  Mulcahy 

Eileen  Hayes 

The  Faithful  Page Agnes  Clayton 

The  Jealous  Page Margaret  Merrill 

Guards Anna  Beninger,  Mary  Tighe 

Workmen Nina  Hennessey,  Lily  Kennedy 

Chorus Lords,   Ladies    and   Attendants,    Guards, 

Workmen  and  Servants  of  the  Royal  Household. 

In  the  September  issue  of  this  Magazine  we  shall  an- 
nounce the  name  of  the  successful  winners  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Lawler's  proffered  prizes  to  the  members  of  the  Saint 
Gertrude's  Literary  Society  for  the  best  poem  and  short  story. 
Needless  to  say,  many  are  most  desirous  of  the  honour  which 
must  attach  to  this  distinguished  lady's  favourable  judgment 
in  such  competitions. 
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Katherine  and  Phyllis. 

But  a  moment  ago  it  was  a  glorious  white  ship,  ploughing 
a  peaceful  blue  ocean,  under  clear  starry  skies,  and  all  on 
board  were  happy  and  care  free. 

Suddenly  the  scene  was  changed.  It  was  the  same  ship 
still,  the  same  ocean  and  the  selfsame  skies,  but  another  thing 
was  there,  standing  out  prominent  against  that  peaceful  sky  — 
it  was  a  monstrous  iceberg ! 

'All  passengers  on  deck  with  life  preservers',  had  been 
ordered  half  an  hour  before.  'Women  and  children  first!' 
had  followed  this  command,  and  then  there  were  very  few  oth- 
er orders  to  be  given.  Several  life  boats  had  been  lowered ; 
yet  crowds  of  women  and  children  stood  on  deck.  An- 
other life  boat  filled,  was  just  about  to  be  let  down,  and  an  of- 
ficer on  the  shoulder: — 'Not  for  my  own  life',  he  said;  'but 
swear  that  he  can  manage  a  boat  ?' 

Several  pressed  forward,  none  of  these  were  accepted, 
however;  but  a  tall,  square-built  young  man  touched  the  of- 
ficer on  the  shoulder: — 'Not  for  my  own  life',  he  said;  'But 
for  the  sake  of  those  women  and  children,  I  swear  that  I  can 
manage  that  boat.'  As  he  stood  there,  straight  as  a  pillar,  he 
looked  capable  of  managing  any  boat,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
step  in,  but  not  before  a  woman  had  thrust  into  his  arms  a 
small  child — perhaps  four  years  old — urging  that  there  was 
still  room  for  'That  mite'  in  the  boat.  The  man  said  to  her, 
'My  name  is  Jack  McClelland,  and,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  shall  take 
care  of  this  child.'  This  boat  was  lowered,  two  others  fol- 
lowed ;  then  a  great  explosion  rent  the  air,  and  after  that  the 
great  ship  sank ! 

•     «*•»» 

The  first  of  May  dawned  beautifully  calm  and  bright ;  the 
soft  wind  breathing  through  the  budding  trees  and  rocking 
the  warbling  birds,  whispered  of  the  foliage  to  come,  which 
would  afford  protection  for  even  the  most  unguarded  nest. 
The  sun  shone  down  through  the    clear  blue    skies  on    the 
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wakening  earth.  It  was  one  of  Nature's  very  best  days — a 
clay  for  roaming  through  soft  green  fields  and  listening  to  the 
song  of  birds  :  who  could  be  patient  in  bed  on  the  first  of  May  ? 

This  was  what  little  Phyllis  asked  herself  as  she  gazed 
through  her  window  out  into  the  park  beyond  the  hospital 
walls.  But  the  impatient  despondence  was  dispelled  by  Nurse 
Desmond,  whose  bright  smile  and  quick  step  were  a  sure  cure 
for  melancholy. 

'See,  Phyllis,  what  beautiful  roses  I've  brought  you !' 

'Oh,  Nurse,  they  are  pretty;  but  even  roses  can  not  make 
a  room  pleasant  when  it  is  so  beautiful  outside.  I  wonder  who 
sent  them  ?' 

'Guess !'  Miss  Desmond  had  the  knack  of  holding  the 
patient's  interest. 

'Oh,  I'm  no  good  at  guessing.  Is  there  a  card  ?'  This 
rather  crossly. 

'Yes,  there's  a  card,  and  there  is  a  letter  besides;  and, 
do  you  know  ?  it  is  not  a  lady's  writing,  either.  0  Phyllis, 
I  do  believe  you  have  a  gentleman  friend,  and  you  said  you 
had  not !'    The  nurse  feigned  reproach. 

'Nurse,  please  do  not  keep  me  waiting.' 

'Now,  I  give  you  one  guess'. 

'Well,  then,  I  suppose  it  is  Cousin  Philip.  He  is  the  only 
gentleman  that  might  send  me  roses.' 

'No,  it  is  not  Cousin  Philip',  said  Miss  Desmond,  pre- 
senting a  card  on  which  was  inscribed  in  the  best  heavy 
flourish — J.  F.  DeRand. 

'Oh',  exclaimed  Phyllis,  blushing  slightly,  'it  is  my 
French  teacher.    I  would  not  have  guessed  him  in  a  year.' 

'Now,  you  need  not  tell  me  that — and  he  must  be  of  the 
fussy  class,  too,  for  look,  he  does  not  have  his  cards  printed, 
but  flourished.' 

Phyllis,  whose  good  humour  had  all  returned,  laughed 
heartily  at  this.  'If  you  could  only  see  him,  Miss  Desmond. 
He  is  not  much  taller  than  myself,  wears  a  wig,  curls  his 
moustache,  and  carries  a  cane.  I  take  a  French  lesson  from 
him  three  times  a  week,  and  he  never  sits  down  while  he 
teaches.    I  always  call  him  Monsoon  De  Rand,  because  Mon- 
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sieur  is  too  hard  to  say  and  besides  lie  reminds  me  of  the  Mon- 
soon winds.     Oh,  he's  funny!' 

Nurse  Desmond,  feeling  that  she  had  thoroughly  chased 
away  all  thoughts  of  the  outside  world  from  her  little  patient, 
began  to  withdraw. 

'I'll  be  back  in  a  minute  with  a  vase,  my  dear,  and  we 
shall  give  Mons.  De  Rand's  roses  the  very  best  attention'. 

But  a  nurse's  minutes  are  the  very  longest  that  grand- 
father's clock  can  make,  and  sometimes  they  differ  by  half  an 
hour  from  our  Canadian  time.  A  great  many  things  happened 
to  Miss  Desmond  before  she  came  with  the  vase — first,  she  aid- 
ed a  sister  nurse  in  gathering  up  the  remains  of  a  tray,  then 
directed  a  visitor  to  'No.  319',  accompanied  an  'emergency 
case  'to  the  operating  room,  witnessed  a  very  sick  little  girl 
being  brought  into  one  of  the  noisy  wards,  and  finally  saw  her 
way  clear  to  bring  a  vase  for  Phyllis'  roses;  and  tried  to  tell 
herself  while  doing  so,  that  she  had  not  been  gone  much 
longer  than  a  minute.  But  Phyllis'  time  piece  ticked  off  the 
minutes  much  more  quickly  and  the  nurse's  minute  was  half 
an  hour  to  the  patient. 

In  the  meantime,  Phyllis  had  been  again  attacked  by 
melancholy.  Two  ladies  had  passed  up  through  the  beautiful 
park  on  horse-back,  and  riding  was  Phyllis'  favourite  pastime. 
This  made  her  think  of  her  own  little  Jeff  prancing  in  his  stall, 
growing  fat  from  need  of  exercise.  An  automobile  with  a 
loud  'Honc-honc'  had  appeared  and  disappeared,  just  to  le- 
mind  her,  Phyllis  thought,  of  her  last  trip  up  through  the 
country  with  Uncle  Jack.  Oh,  it  was  dreadful  to  be  sick ! 
And  Miss  Desmond  faced  a  weeping,  fretful  patient  when  she 
brought  the  va^e. 

'Why,  Phyllis,  what's  the  matter?  Do  you  not  like  your 
roses  ?    What  would  the  Monsoon  think  of  you  ?' 

'Oh,  Nurse,  (sob)  I  don't  ca — care  what — (sob) — ^he 
thinks — I — I'm  tired  of  this  old  hospital — I  want  Uncle  Jack 
to  come  and  take  me  home — this  is  my  birthday,  and — '  Here 
a  whole  succession  of  sobs  and  tears  prevented  further  talk. 
Nurse  Desmond  dreaded  a  weeping  and  fretting  patient. 
Phyllis  had  come  to  the  hospital  six  weeks  previous  with  what 
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Dr.  Rolph  called  'A  nasty  case  of  typhoid'  and  the  long,  slow 
convalescence  was  becoming  unbearable. 

'To-day  your  birthday,  and  you  crying !  Now,  if  I  were 
only  sixteen  years  old  to-day,  I  should  be  so  happy  I  should 
laugh  all  day — and  here  am  I,  growing  old,  ten  years  ago,  I 
was  twice  your  age.    How  old  am  I  now?' 

*0,  I  am  no  good  at  arithmetic,  Nurse,  and  I — '  here 
again  the  sobs  prevented  further  utterance. 

Nurse  Desmond  realized  that  at  least  one  of  her  devices 
for  cheering  had  failed,  and  tried  a  different  strategem. 

'Why,  Phyllis,  I  can  not  understand  this.  You  have  been 
so  good  right  along,  and  I  had  such  good  news  for  you.  I  just 
received  a  telephone  message.  Phyllis  became  interested. 
'Uncle  Jack' — the  sobs  ceased — 'just  telephoned  to  say  that 
he  had  finished  up  that  business  a  whole  week  earlier  than  he 
expected  and  that  he  will  be  back  in  town  to-night.' 

*0h.  Miss  Desmond,'  this  with  a  face  like  sunshine  after 
rain,  'I  know  that  he  will  come  up  here  to-night  if  he  is  in  the 
city.     Good  old  Uncle  Jack  !' 

'And  now  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  poor  little  patient  of 
mine,  one  who  has  no  person  to  send  her  roses.  She  is  in  the 
ward  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
hear  about  her,  because  she  has  no  mother  or  father,  either.' 
Nurse  Desmond  knew  that  one  orphan's  story  is  always  of 
vital  interest  to  another.  'She  is  a  sweet  little  girl,  twelve 
years  old,  with  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair.' 

'What  is  the  matter  with  her,  nurse  ?' 

'She  has  been  here  a  week  with  pneumonia.  Dr.  Rolph 
has  very  little  hope  of  her.  He  says  that  she  might  become 
well  if  she  can  be  kept  quiet,  but  you  know  the  ward  is  always 
noisy.' 

'I'm  glad  Dr.  Rolph  is  attending  her,  for  I  know  how 
good  he  can  be.* 

'I  think  that  she  is  one  of  his  charity  patients,  for  you 
know  Dr.  Rolph  has  some  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  wealthiest  patients  in  the  city.' 

'What  is  her  name,  Nurse  ?' 

'Katheriiie.' 
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*0h,  what  a  sweet  name! — Katherine — Uncle  Jack  said 
that  was  mother's  name.  Miss  Desmond,  will  you  take  her 
my  roses  ?' 

Nurse  Desmond  had  not  intended  interesting  her  patient 
to  such  an  extent,  but  was  glad  to  see  that  Phyllis  was  her- 
self again  ,for  this  was  the  child's  strongest  characteristic — 
sympathy  for  the  suffering. 

'But  what  would  Mons.  De  Rand  think  of  your  giving 
away  his  roses  ?' 

'Oh,  he'd  say — "Noble  child"  and  tell  me  the  story  of 
the  King  of  Syracuse,  who  lay  mortally  wounded  on  the 
battle-field,  and  having  been  brought  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
was  about  to  partake  of  it  when  he  spied  a  common  soldier 
looking  longingly  at  the  crystal  liquid  and  handed  it  to  him, 
saying,  "Thy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine!"  Do  give  her 
my  roses,  please.  I  want  to  be  as  good  as  the  King  of  Syra- 
cuse.' 

'Very  well,  then,  and  shall  I  tell  her  the  Queen  of  Syra- 
cuse sent  them?' 

Phyllis  laughed — 'No  just  tell  her  an  orphan  girl  sent 
them,  though  I  hope  Uncle  Jack  will  never  hear  me  call  my- 
self an  orphan.' 

Nurse  Desmond,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  attend  her  other 
patients,  took  the  roses  and  left  the  room.  Just  then,  little 
Bennie,  the  paper  boy,  appeared  with  the  ten  o'clock  edition  of 
all  papers  from  the  'Eye-Opener'  up  to  the  'Exder  Speshul 
News'.  Phyllis  never  found  much  to  interest  her  in  the  news- 
papers, but  liked  to  patronize  little  Bennie,  and  he  always  dis- 
posed of  five  papers  in  her  room.  Later  in  the  day  these  five 
papers  were  taken  down  to  the  male  wards,  for  Phyllis  remem- 
bered how  Uncle  Jack  loved  his  daily  news  and  thought  all 
men  must  be  alike  in  that  respect.  Thus,  her  tender  heart 
made  two  acts  of  charity  out  of  one,  for  Phyllis  was  not  one 
of  those  'spoiled  darlings'  who  forget  the  pleasures  of  others, 
and  more  than  one  man,  before  le&ving  the  hospital  had  a-ked 
to  see  the  little  'Paper  lady'  who  had  afforded  much  pleasure. 

When  Bennie  had  gone  and  Phyllis  was  again  left  to  her- 
self, she  began  to  reflect,  and  this  time  her  thoughts  flowed 
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in  a  different  channeL  'I  am  past  all  danger  now.  In  two 
weeks  more  I  can  leave  tlie  hospital.  I  no  longer  need  the 
care  of  a  special  nurse,  and  why  can  not  this  little  Katherine, 
who  might  recover  if  she  can  be  kept  quiet,  why  cannot  she 
partake  of  the  special  care  that  is  lavished  on  me?'  It  was 
a  bright  idea  and  one  which  afforded  the  child  much  pleasure. 
Accordingly,  when  Nurse  Desmond  came  with  a  forenoon 
beverage  for  her  patient,  she  found  a  fresh  problem  to  be 
solved. 

'How  did  little  Katherine  like  the  roses,  Miss  Desmond  ?' 

'Oh,  she  was  delighted  with  them,  but  you  know  she  can- 
not talk  much,  she  is  so  weak.' 

These  words  gave  Phyllis  just  the  starting  place  she  want- 
ed, and  she  gently  unfolded  her  little  plan  to  Miss  Desmond. — 
'You  know',  she  concluded,  'I  M^ould  not  be  lonesome  any 
more  if  I  had  a  little  companion.' 

Could  anything  have  been  more  pleasing  to  that  nurse? 
She  had  met  Dr.  Rolph  just  after  his  morning  visit  to  Phyllis, 
and  both  doctor  and  nurse  had  agreed  that  this  patient  who 
was  not  convalescing  quickly  bcause  of  home-sickness,  should 
have  a  companion,  a  room-mate ;  but  how  propose  the  subject 
to  the  child  ?  And  here  now,  the  matter  was  all  arranged  by 
the  child  herself. 

'But  what  would  Uncle  Jack  say  if  we  brought  a  little 
girl  from  the  ward  into  your  room?'  Nurse  Desmond  was 
tactful. 

*0h.  Uncle  Jack  will  say — "I  am  glad  my  little  girl  is 
not  alone,  so  long  as  her  companion  is  congenial".  Please  do 
not  refuse  me,  Miss  Desmond.' 

Nurse  Desmond  at  last  agreed  and  that  very  afternoon 
Katherine  was  brought  to  Phyllis  and  two  little  girls  were 
very  much  happier  for  the  change.  At  first  both  seemed  co 
have  lost  the  power  of  speech,  but  having  so  much  in  common 
for  strangers,  it  was  not  possible  to  remain  long  silent,  and 
soon  each  was  at  perfect  ease  in  the  other's  presence.  It  was 
Phyllis  who  broke  the  ice. 

'Miss  Desmond  told  me  that  you  are  an  orphan.  Are  you 
living  with  sonae  relatives  P' 
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"I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  any  real  relatives  or  not', 
Katherine  replied ;  'but  I  have  an  adopted  aunt — Aunt  Edith. 
She  has  been  very  good  to  me,  too;  but  she  never  tells  me 
anything  about  my  mother;  and  then  it  makes  me  wish  she 
was  not  so  good,  so  that  I  could  be  angry  at  her.' 

'Perhaps  she  does  not  know  anything  about  your  mother', 
suggested  the  charitable  Phyllis. 

'Oh,  yes  she  does,  for  last  winter  when  she  had  the 
measles,  she  used  to  rave  in  her  sleep,  and  then  she  told  me  all 
about  it;  but  you  see,  I  could  not  talk  to  her  about  it  when 
she  became  better,  because  I  did  not  like  to  let  her  know  she 
had  been  telling  secrets.' 

'What  did  she  say  about  your  mother?'  asked  Phyllis. 

'Well,  T  shall  tell  you  if  you  will  promise  never  to  tell 
Aunt  Edith.' 

Phyllis  thinking  it  quite  probable  that  she  would  never 
see  Aunt  Edith,  pledged  her  word  and  Katherine  continued  : — 

'Well,  after  the  doctor  went  away  that  night.  Aunt  Edith 
raved,  and  I  was  all  alone  with  her  and  could  not  send  for  Mrs. 
Harkin.  Aunt  Edith  talked  as  if  she  were  on  a  ship  and  she 
was  saying  prayers  that  God  would  not  let  the  ship  sink.  And 
she  kept  calling  Katherine  all  the  time.  At  first  I  thought 
that  she  was  calling  me,  but  it  was  my  mother,  for  that  was 
mother's  name.  And  then  the  ship  must  have  been  sinking, 
for  Aunt  Edith  said,  "Good  Lord,  take  Katherine's  soul  up 
to  heaven,  but  spare  me  so  that  I  can  be  a  mother  to  the  chil- 
dren". Then  she  promised  God  to  be  good  to  the  little  or- 
phans. And  she  said,  "Oh,  God,  I  did  wrong  to  give  the 
other  child  away,  forgive  me,  and  let  me  live  to  find  her  some 
day".' 

By  this  time  large  tears  were  shining  in  Phyllis'  eyes. 
*0h,  Katherine',  she  said  sobbing,  'just  think,  you  have  a  real 
sister  some  place  in  the  world.    Did  your  aunt  say  any  more  ?' 

'She  didn't  say  any  more  about  the  ship,  but  ever  since 
then  I  have  been  praying  that  I  shall  find  my  little  sister.'  A 
moment  of  silence  ensued,  and  then  Katherine  asked,  'Have 
you  no  mother,  either?'  'No,  I  have  neither  mother  nor 
father,  but  Uncle  Jack  has  been  so  good  to  me  that  I  have 
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never  longed  for  my  parents.  You  see  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  tliem  and  Uncle  Jack  says  I  have  no  other  relatives  but 
him.' 

'But  do  you  not  ever  wish  to  hear  about  your  mother  and 
father  ?' 

'Oh,  yes,  I  should  love  to,  but  whenever  I  ask  Uncle  Jack 
about  them,  he  looks  sad  and  says,  "They  are  with  God,  my 
child,  you  and  I  will  see  them  when  the  seas  give  up  their 
dead".' 

Nurse  Desmond  broke  in  on  the  conversation  just  at  this 
solemn  moment  to  say  good-night,  for  it  was  seven  o'clock, 
and  she  was  going  ofE  duty. 

'Seven  o'clock!'  exclaimed  Katherine.  'Aunt  Edith  will 
soon  be  here.     Oh,  she  will  be  surprised  !' 

Aunt  Edith  did  come  that  night  and  her  surprise  justi- 
fied all  Katherine's  expectations.  'Oh,  Auntie,'  cried  she, 
before  the  woman  was  well  within  the  room,  'Come  and  see 
the  nice  girl  that  has  been  so  good  to  me !' 

Aunt  Edith  drew  nearer  to  the  bed  while  Katherine's 
cheery  voice,  despite  her  sickness,  kept  running  on — 'Her 
name  is  Phyllis  McClelland,  Auntie,  and  she's ' 

'Phyllis  McClelland  !'  Aunt  Edith  had  turned  deadly  pale 
and  had  fallen.  In  a  moment,  however,  before  either  child 
rightly  realized  what  had  happened,  the  woman  had  regained 
her  self-control,  and  just  then  Phyllis  called  out :  'Oh,  there's 
Uncle  Jack  at  the  door !' 

Uncle  Jack,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been  standing  there 
for  about  a  minute,  in  trying  to  decide  between  two  courses 
of  action :  should  he  demand  an  interview  with  the  matron  of 
the  hospital  and  inquire  icily  how  it  was  that  the  private  room 
he  had  secured  for  his  little  girl  was  no  longer  private,  or 
should  he  hurry  in,  and  bundle  both  the  aunt  and  child  out 
into  the  passage.  But  something  in  the  woman's  agitated 
face  caught  his  attention,  and  further  action  was  prevented. 
'Wait !  That  woman !  Where  had  he  seen  that  face  I 
Yes !'  and  with  a  groan  he  ran  to  her  side. 
'Speak,  woman !    Who  are  you  P' 
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Aunt  Edith  was  pale  and  trembling.  She,  too,  was  re- 
calling a  dreadful  scene  of  the  past. 

'You  are  Jack  McClelland',  at  last  she  gasped;  'and  this 
is  the  child  !'  Then  falling  on  her  knees,  she  whispered,  'God 
in  heaven,  I  thank  Thee.' 

And  what  of  Uncle  Jack?  The  seas  had  given  up  their 
dead? — no;  for  these  were  never  dead,  these  two  had  lived, 
and  now,  after  eleven  years  the  two  little  sisters,  Katherine 
and  Phyllis,  were  united. 

LENORE  STOCK. 


ENTRE  NOUS. 


*0h,  I  haven't  my  veil !'     (It  was  at  the  last  second,  and 
the  line  had  started  into  the  Chapel). 

'Oh,  what  will  you  do?    Here,  take  my  parasol!' 


'Mary,  what  do  you  know  about  sin  ?'     (It's  a  joke) . 


Rita — Oh,  Frances,  my  prayers  have  been  answered ;  I 
got  my  request  this  morning.  But  now  that  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  never  thought  to  ask  the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  and  I 
suppose  the  next  time  I  want  something,  they  will  not  listen 
to  me. 

Frances— Never  mind,  Rita;  by  that  time,  there  will  be 
an  entirely  new  bunch  in  Purgatory. 


Teacher — My  child,  you  are  a  born  artist. 
Pupil — Yes,  Mother  says  I  was  born  with  a  pallet  in  my 
mouth. 
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Teacher — Why  is  'The  Merchant  of  Venice'  a  tragic  com- 
edy? 

Pupil — Because  Shylock  did  not  know  whether  he  pre- 
ferred his  daughter  or  his  ducats.  That  was  tragic.  If  he 
had  preferred  his  daughter,  that  would  have  been  comic. 


Teacher — What  do  you  mean  by  separating  verbs  in 
German  ? 

Pupil — The  Germans  split  a  verb  in  two.  They  place  one- 
half  at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph,  and  the  other  half  at 
the  end;  and  the  farther  apart  they  are  spread,  the  better. 


Minim — May  I  get  a  dwink,  pease? 
Teacher — Not  now,  dear.     Wait  until  recess. 
Minim — (Tearfully) — Well,      I      guess     I'm     Tuesday. 
(Thursday — thirsty) . 


STRANGE  CONTRADICTIONS. 


Ruth — What  is  'bright'  in  German? 
Teacher— 'Heir  is  bright! 
Ruth— I  thought  'Hell'  was  'hot'. 
Teacher — No,  'heisz'  is  'hot'. 


New  boarder  hears  the  morning  bell  for  rising,  then  from 
the  Sister  in  charge — 'Benedicamus  Domino'. 

New  boarder  rises  quickly  and — 'Turns  the  covers  down, 
you  know'. 
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THE  SNAPSHOT  DEVELOPED. 

Developer  ready ;  draw  the  blinds, 
Turn  on  the  ruby  light ;  take  care 
The  film's  so  placed  that  we  may  find 
The  faces  right  side  up,  and  square     . 
I  mean  the  tray.    Did  you  suppose 
I  meant  the  faces,  they'll  be  black 
With  holes  for  eyes,  and  splits  for  nose. 
Each  mouth  will  look  an  open  crack. 

Oh,  look,  they're  coming,  look  and  see; 
There's  Nora  first,  she's  very  good. 
Looks  happy,  merry  sunshine  she. 
And  Ella  next  to  Josie  stood. 
What  did  we  ever  do  to  her? 
Ah,  yes,  I  know,  she  wished  to  sit. 
But  Lucy,  too,  thought  she's  prefer 
A  seat,  lest  she  might  move  a  bit. 

Oh,  do  be  quick,  don't  let  it  stand. 
The  high  lights  will  be  spoiled,  I  fear. 
We  want  our  snapshot  to  be  grand. 
The  best  of  all  produced  this  year. 
Come,  Tena,  don't  you  like  your  pose  ? 
How  could  our  Agnes  look  more  sweet? 
Who  ever  saw  such  dainty  toes 
On  romping  school-girl's  stumbling  feet? 

And  last  the  artless,  sportive  child 

Our  Mary  sits  with  tennis  bat. 

I  think  she  looks  so  sweet  and  mild ; 

In  fact,  you  all  look  just  like  that. 

Now  where's  the  printing-paper  next? 

Let's  hurry — fine,  I'm  sure  they'll  be. 

My !  if  they're  not,  won't  we  be  vexed  ? 

They're  finished — perfect — grand — just  see! 
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God  Bless  You. 

I  seek  in  prayerful  words,  dear  fiiend. 
My  heart's  true  wish  to  send  you, 

That  you  may  know  that,  far  or  near, 
My  loving  thoughts  attend  you. 

I  cannot  find  a  truer  word, 

Nor  fonder  to  caress  you, 
Nor  song  nor  poem  I  have  heard 

Is  sweeter  than  God  bless  you ! 

God  bless  you !  so  I've  wished  you  all 
Of  brightness  life  possesses. 

For  can  there  any  joy  at  all 

Be  thine,  unless  God  blesses  ? 

God  bless  you  !  so  I  breathe  a  charm. 

Lest  grief's  dark  night  oppress  you. 

For  how  can  sorrow  bring  you  harm, 
If  'tis  God's  way  to  bless  youP 

And  so,  'through  all  thy  days 

May  shadows  touch  thee  never — ' 

But  this  alone — God  bless  thee,  dear — 
Then  art  thou  safe  forever. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Loveliness  of  Eventide. 

'Pilgrim  of  heaven !  thou  hast  no  home  on  earth.' 

I^^L^^%  ADIilD !  The  welcome  shades  of  an  August  twi- 
^  jXX  ^  lig^t  are  gathering  and  deepening  rapidly.  The 
>^   ^^     great  and  troubled  heart  of  this  noisy,  London- 

-««—      iii^Q  metropolis  is     beginning  again  to    pulsate 

vigorously,  for  the  intense  heat  of  the  noontide  has 
tempted  the  city  to  indulge  in  a  revivifying  siesta,  a  pro- 
longed after-dinner  nap ;  and  now  the  inhabitants  of  this 
gorgeous  capital  are  coming  forth  to  lengthen  their  day  by 
stealing  a  few  hours  from  a  surpassingly  lovely  eventide. 

The  bewitching  fragrance  of  the  almond,  the  lemon,  and 
the  orange  trees,  and  of  a  thousand  exquisite  flowers  in  mag- 
nificent parks  is  wafted  dew-like  hither  on  the  hovering  wings 
of  the  gentlest  of  evening  zephyrs,  which  needs  must  soothe 
all  toil-heated  and  feverish  brows.  The  magical  notes  of  a 
guitar  transport  its  hearers  to  a  stately  palace  where  some  gay 
and  gallant  Lothario  is  presenting  his  quaint  madrigal  to  his 
beloved.  The  musical  flow  of  water  into  marble  fountains  ac- 
centuates his  passion  and  blends  triumphantly  with  his  notes. 
Myriads  of  brilliant  stars  enhance  the  splendour  of  the  city 
thronged  with  fairy  forms  that  flit  hither  and  thither ;  and  the 
gentle  radiance  of  the  moon,  brighter  than  our  Toronto  sun, 
discloses  to  casual  on-lookers  no  social,  political,  or  religious 
monstrosities  that  stalk  forth  boldly  in  the  garish  sunlight  of 
high  noon. 
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But  lo !  the  tinkling  of  convent  bells,  which  here  and 
everywhere  else  solemnly  and  slowly  chronicle  the  irrevocable 
passing  of  another  day,  and  yonder  austere  Carmelite,  on  his 
nightly  pilgrimage  of  charity,  shift  the  scene  from  fairyland 
to  stern  reality,  and  make  the  thinker  ask,  What  constitutes 
the  real  loveliness  of  eventide  ? 


Of  Sleep. 


How  much  sleep  do  we  require? 

Not  long  ago,  in  a  European  hotel,  the  world-renowned 
inventor,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
'Sleep  is  a  bad  habit.  For  twenty  years,  practically,  I  slept 
on  a  bench  with  my  clothes  on.  Life  is  too  short  to  sleep.  My 
normal  day's  work  is  from  six  in  the  morning  till  midnight. 
Between  midnight  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  read  and 
sleep.  We  do  not  need  more  than  three  or  four  hours  of 
sleep.  The  customary  seven  or  eight  hours  is  a  habit  handed 
down  from  primitive  man.  Having  no  artificial  light,  he 
stopped  when  the  sun  set.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  he 
slept.' 

On  hearing  these  sentiments,  the  student  of  literature  re- 
calls many  fine  poetic  expressions  in  praise  of 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care; 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast.* 

Then  comes  the  thought  that  although  sleep  is  'beloved 
n-om  pole  to  pole',  both  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  for  ex- 
ample, slept  on  an  average  only  four  hours  in  twenty-four, 
and  delighted  in  rising  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  begin 
the  work  of  the  day.  The  'Little  Corporal',  who  had  almost 
all  Europe  at  his  feet,  could  sleep  at  will  for  any  length  of 
time  and  in  any  place — even  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  fight 
waging  about  him.  True,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Macau- 
lay  often  rose  with  the  sun  and  thus  accomplished  much  be- 
fore the  other  members  of  their  family  were  astir  for  break- 
fast. 
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Are  physicians  correct  when  they  state,  first,  that  the 
higher  the  mental  development,  the  less  sleep  is  needed; 
secondly,  that  the  older  a  person  grows,  the  less  sleep  he 
wants;  thirdly,  that  women  require  more  sleep  than  men? 
Who  are  able  to  reply  ? 

From  observation  and  experience  we  know  that  the  suf- 
ficiency of  sleep  is  not  determined  by  its  duration ;  that  each 
person  can  tell  whether  or  not  he  has  had  enough  sleep  by  his 
condition;  and  that  worry  is  the  chief  enemy  of  beneficial 
sleep.  Moreover,  one  of  the  most  horrible  forms  of  capital 
punishment  in  the  history  of  the  race  is  that  formerly  prac- 
ticed in  China,  of  keeping  a  man  awake  till  he  dies  for  want 
of  sleep. 

It  therefore  seems  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be  as  dis- 
astrous for  the  average  person  to  try  to  imitate  Napoleon's 
method  of  sleeping  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  imitate  his  military 
and  political  career.  It  is  surely  injudicous  for  the  ordinary 
individual  to  hibernate  as  do  the  Eskimos,  or  to  fall  asleep  at 
work  as  do  the  uneducated  negroes,  or  to  endeavour  to  do  as 
Edison  directs;  for  such  methods  would  invite  physical  and 
mental  inefficiency  and  disease.  As  a  scientific  inventor,  Edi- 
son's position  is  superb ;  but  the  average  person  will  always 
be  able  to  say  with  Cervantes  'Blessings  light  on  him  that  first 
invented  sleep;  it  covers  a  man  all  over,  thoughts  and  all,  like 
a  cloak ;  it  is  meat  for  the  hungry,  drink  for  the  thirsty,  heat 
for  the  cold,  and  cold  for  the  hot.'  In  truth,  magic  sleep  that 
follows  honest  labour  and  soulful  prayer,  is  to  the  thoughtful 
man,  the  key  which  opens  the  doors  of  a  golden  palace  far 
more  wonderful  than  any  castle  in  Spain. 

Of  Strenuous  Vacations. 

Some  little  pleasure  is  afforded  by  studying  the  vagaries 
of  rest-seekers  in  different  countries  during  the  summer 
months.  One  conclusion  resulting  from  the  study  is  that 
vacationists  work  far  too  strenuously  in  what  they  call  keep- 
ing themselves  cool  and  enjoying  themselves. 

During  a  respite  from  their  usual  occupations,   certain 
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vacationists,  weak  in  body  from  a  lack  of  judicious  exercise 
during  the  year,  paddle  a  canoe  or  row  a  boat  for  miles,  or 
swim  violently  for  bours,  or  play  thirty-six  holes  of  golf,  or 
engage  in  five  or  six  games  of  tennis,  or  climb  dangerous 
mountains,  or  ride  many  miles  on  horseback — and  rest !  Free- 
dom from  the  responsibility  associated  with  the  daily  voca- 
tion seems  to  deprive  many,  who  are  in  a  depleted  condition, 
of  their  common  sense.  To  such,  the  shorter  the  vacation, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  sport  and  exercise  to  be  crammed 
into  the  fleeting  minutes. 

Assuredly,  moderate  exercise  increases  our  strength  and 
energy;  over-exercise  diminishes  both.  Moderate  exercise 
enables  us  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  work;  over-exercise 
causes  us  to  lower  it. 

Who  over-work  ?  Those  who  under-play  or  those  who 
over-play  ?  Who  over-play  ?  Those  who  under-work  or  those 
who  over-work  ?  Is  the  moderate  worker  the  moderate  play- 
er?    The  answers  are  interesting. 

The  Germans  and  the  Norwegians  are  not  proverbially 
athletes,  but  they  are  rugged  and  robust.  From  them  the 
world  may  learn  that  a  moderate  walk  along  a  country  road 
or  through  a  grove,  where  the  mind  does  not  vibrate  from  the 
din  of  the  city,  is  an  excellent  form  of  recreation  and  of  exer- 
cise. However,  for  many  who  seek  recuperation,  the  ideal 
recreation  of  summer  is  a  walk  by  the  ever-changing  sea — 
either  v/hen  each  rolling  swell  of  the  in-coming  tide,  frolic- 
some and  scintillating,  brings  its  comforting  message  from 
the  fathomless  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  when  the  ebbing  waves 
bear  away  yearnings  and  aspirations  that  are  too  deep  for 
utterance. 


Fathers'  Day. 


For  the  past  five  years,  the  second  Sunday  in  May  has 
been  celebrated  annually  in  certain  countries  and  homes  as 
Mothers'  Day.  Many  people  have  worn  white  flowers  in  mem- 
ory of  a  beloved  mother  asleep  in  death ;  and  a  red  flower  has 
typified  the  warmth  of  an  affection  that  exists  for  the  queen 
regnant  of  the  home. 
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Since  1883  the  second  Sunday  in  June  has  been  called 
Children's  Day. 

And  now  a  Senator  from  Illinois,  Hon.  James  Hamilton 
Lewis,  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  at  "Washington  for  a 
Fathers'  Day — July  29th,  henceforth  and  forever  as  a  time 
for  honouring  the  titular  heads  of  families  in  the  XJnited 
States. 

Is  it  not  in  order  for  some  one  to  move  a  resolution  for  a 
Grandfathers'  Day,  a  Grandmothers'  Day,  a  Sisters'  Day,  a 
Brothers'  Day,  and  so  on? 

Why  not? 

Of  Queen  Mary  of  England's 
'Do-Nots'. 

Queen  Mary  of  England  is  said  to  have  the  first  place 
among  those  who  have  collected  a  number  of  'Do-Nots',  and 
will  very  probably  keep  her  rank  as  such,  at  least  during  her 
lifetime.  Everything  at  the  English  court  is  said  to  be  cor- 
rect, formal,  and  Mary-made. 

Three  of  our  Queen's  prohibitions  are  particularly  inter- 
esting to  the  women  of  Canada. 

One  is — Do  not  be  more  punctilious  about  the  drawing- 
room  than  about  the  kitchen.  Queen  Mary  caused  consterna- 
tion among  her  servants  in  Buckingham  Palace  when  she  first 
entered  the  kitchens  there,  to  inspect  them  and  to  have  the 
peculiar  work  of  each  servant  detailed  for  her  approval  or  non- 
approval.  Now,  the  visits  of  Her  Majesty  are  regular  and  ex- 
pected and  highly  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

A  second  command  is — Do  not  dress  immodestly.  Ouf 
Queen  has  never  worn  a  clinging  gown.  Her  skirts  are 
abundant  in  material ;  the  neck  of  her  dresses  is  cut  high ;  her 
sleeves  are  never  above  her  elbow.  Her  hats  are  stylish,  but 
not  freakish.  Queen  Mary  has  not  yet  influenced  all  the  Eng- 
lish women  in  the  choice  of  clothes,  but  that  is  no  fault  of 
hers. 

A  third  edict  is — Do  not  admit  divorced  women  to  my 
court.    Many  wealthy  American  women  that  were  wont  to  live 
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in  England  and  there  spend  money  lavisUy  have  transferred 
their  interests  to  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  or  Italy. 

Queen  Mary  does  not  conceal  her  dislikes,  but  makes 
them  known  the  minute  that  they  occur  to  her,  and  calmly 
looks  on  to  see  that  her  wishes  are  carried  out.  It  is  said  that 
if  the  King  does  not  agree  with  his  royal  consort,  he  makes 
no  sign  of  disagreement,  for  all  his  time  and  effort  are  con- 
sumed in  keeping  up  with  his  noble  queen.  Even  in  the  mov- 
ing pictures  of  the  Durbar,  many  have  noted  that  Queen 
Mary  is  always  a  foot  ahead  of  King  George,  who  is  energet- 
ically trying  to  keep  her  royal  pace  and  is  succeeding  admir- 
ably. 


Rev.  A.  E.  Jones,  S.  J.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C. 

'The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can 
do  well,  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do,  without  a  thought  of  fame.' 

Longfellow. 

ii»  r  the  June  Commencement  of  the  University  of 
^  Toronto,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris 
causa,  was  conferred  upon  an  eminently  distin- 
guished Canadian  archivist  and  venerable  Jesuit 
— Reverend  Father  Arthur  Edward  Jones,  F.  R.  S.  C.  The 
illustrious  recipient  of  the  honour  bestowed  by  the  chief  uni- 
versity of  Canada  is  so  well  known  as  a  scholarly  benefactor 
of  our  country  that  the  expressions  of  satisfaction  thereupon 
have  been  numerous  and  hearty.  Among  those  who  desire 
to  congratulate  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jones — the  one  on  having  a  modest  son  that  excels  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  doing  hard  work  for  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  the  nation,  and  the  other  for  having  a  thoughtful  mother 
that  acknowledges  as  signally  as  possible  the  intrinsic  value 
of  Canadian  archaeology  and  history — is  'Saint  Joseph 
Lilies'.     Rev.  Dr.  Jones  as  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
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Toronto  has  many  friends  tliat  are  alumnae  both  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Toronto  and  of  Saint  Joseph's  College.  Moreover, 
the  Custodian  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Canada  is  a  relation  of 
the  late  Reverend  Superioress  of  the  Community  of  Saint 
Joseph  of  Toronto — beloved  Reverend  Mother  M.  Antoinette 
Macdonell  of  happy  and  blessed  memory;  and  that  kinship 
creates  bonds  of  sympathy  and  joy  in  many  alumnae  that  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintnce  with  the  cele- 
brated archivist  of  Saint  Mary's  College,  Montreal. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  Toronto,  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Harry  Jones,  who  is  unfailing  in  devotion  to  his  renowned 
uncle,  were  guests  of  Rev.  Father  Whelan,  Rector  of  Saint 
Michael's  Cathedral,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rector, 
the  writer  was  able  to  spend  a  few  pleasant  and  profitable 
hours  in  conversation  with  the  doctor  and  thus  to  learn  a  lit- 
tle of  his  vast  store  of  knowledge  concerning  life  among  the 
Indians  of  pioneer  Canada. 

The  eminent  scholar  has  visited  every  ancient  fort  in  Can- 
ada, has  searched  through  every  graveyard  where  sleep  the 
mighty  race  that  inhabited  the  Canadian  wilds  centuries  ago, 
has  peered  most  patiently  and  painstakingly  in  countless  old 
maps  and  musty  manuscripts,  and  has  learned  thus  about  the 
aborigines  of  our  land — everything !  To  him,  the  Indians 
exist  as  real  beings  of  flesh  and  blood ;  but  the  dust  of  past 
ages  has  not  dimmed  his  vision,  the  mouldly  rolls  have  not 
dampened  his  ardour,  living  in  the  past  has  not  diminished  his 
keen  interest  in  the  actual  present.  His  bright  eye  gleams 
alike  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  profound  scholar  of  yester- 
day and  with  the  keen  interest  of  the  alert  student  of  to-day ; 
his  ear,  trained  to  revel  in  the  strains  of  Mozart  or  Verdi  finds 
the  all  too  prevalent  popular  music  extremely  discordant  and 
harsh ;  his  hand  misses  the  touch  of  the  hand  of  many  a  van- 
ished friend,  but  is  extended  warmly  to  greet  the  stranger 
and  to  welcome  the  friend ;  his  voice  is  clear  and  soulful  and 
at  once  wins  the  confidence  of  his  hearers.  Genial,  affable, 
vivacious,  natural,  the  learned  scholar  makes  his  listeners  live 
apart  from  time  and  place  in  his  fascinating  reproductions  of 
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the  historic  dramas  that  were  presented  on  the  early  Canadian 
stage  of  land  and  water. 

On  his  mother's  side,  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  was  of  the  Catholic 
Highland  clan  of  the  Macdonells,  who  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  came  from  Inverness,  Scotland, 
to  settle  in  Tryon  County,  Mohawk  Valley,  New  York.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  William  Johnson  Macdonell,  a 
brother  of  John,  otherwise  'Spanish  John',  the  hero  of  Wil- 
liam McLennan 's  novel  of  that  name.  Another  brother  was 
Miles  Macdonell,  Governor  of  Lord  Selkirk's  settlement 
(Manitoba).  On  his  father's  side,  E-ev.  Dr.  Jones  is  of  the 
Puritan  stock  that  settled  in  Massachusetts  in  1646,  and  that 
later  became  United  Empire  Loyalists.  Arthur  Edward  Jones 
was  born  in  Brockville,  November  17,  1838.  From  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  that  town,  he  entered  Saint  Mary's  College, 
Montreal,  in  1851.  His  post-graduate  work  was  done  in 
France,  where  he  spent  four  years  at  the  famous  seats  of 
learning  at  Angers,  St.  Achoeul,  and  Vals.  His  work  as  pro- 
fessor followed  in  the  Jesuit  colleges  of  Montreal,  Boston,  and 
New  York  state ;  his  parochial  work  was  done  in  Montreal  and 
Guelph.  In  1901  came  his  appointment  as  Rector  of  Loyola 
College,  Montreal.  From  1882,  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  has  been 
archivist  of  Saint  Mary's  College,  Montreal,  and  in  that  office 
has  won  well  merited  honours.  In  1904,  he  exhibited  Saint 
Mary's  College  collection  of  historical  documents  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  as  collaborator  was 
awarded  the  Grand  Prize  and  the  Gold  Medal  with  the  accom- 
panying diplomas. 

During  those  busy  years,  the  untiring  scholar  found  time 
to  edit,  among  other  works,  'The  Canadian  Messenger',  from 
1893  to  1900;  to  publish  'Biens  des  Jesuites  en  Canada',  sev- 
eral erudite  pamphlets  on  the  Jesuit  Estates  in  Canada,  a  bio- 
graphy of  Louis  Andre,  S.  J.,  and  most  ably  to  assist  Ruben 
Gold  Thwaites  in  'Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents'. 
The  last  work  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  is  'Old  Huronia',  which  was 
published  by  the  Archives  Department  of  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment in  1909.  His  strenuous  pen  has  found  time  to  con- 
tribute many  articles  to  current  magazines  and  encyclopae- 
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dias,  and  in  tlie  near  future  will  write  a  special  contribution 
for  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'. 

Besides  gaining  renown  as  an  author,  archaeologist, 
archivist,  and  historian.  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  is  famous  as  an  archi- 
tect, the  first  new  wing  of  Fordham  University  and  parts  of 
Woodstock  College,  Maryland,  being  excellent  samples  of  his 
ability  in  that  regard.  In  art.  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  is  an  acknow- 
ledged connoisseur.  A  number  of  his  best  paintings  are  in 
the  possession  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Jones,  of  Mont- 
real. The  first  Catholic  Sailors'  Club  was  founded  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Jones  in  1893,  and  in  proof  of  his  active  interest  in  the 
living  needs  of  his  fellowmen.  Moreover,  he  is  the  inventor 
of  an  excellent  fire  escape  that  has  admirably  stood  the  test 
of  experience. 

Of  his  three  great  titles,  S.  J.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  and  LL.  D., 
the  greatest  to  him  is  S.  J.,  for  he  worked  diligently  and  fer- 
vently to  merit  it.  The  other  two  titles  were  not  dreamed 
of  by  him,  for  he  worked  without  a  thought  of  the  fame  that 
he  has  achieved.  His  modesty  and  generosity  are  proverbial. 
Therefore,  his  friends  rejoice  that  he  has  been  the  recipient 
of  two  great  titles  that  stamp  his  work  as  genuine  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  best  qualified  to  judge. 

'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  offers  its  most  cordial  congratula- 
tions to  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  and  prays  that  he  may  be  spared 
for  many  years  to  inculcate  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  which 
will  enable  Canada  to  take  her  place  among  the  first  nations 
of  the  world. 

A  Graduate  of  Saint  Joseph's  Col- 
lege and  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Toronto,  September,  1913. 
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Always  A  Way. 

^ry^  "^j  HERE  is  always  a  way  to  rise  in  the  world, 
M  Always  a  way  to  advance, 

^^{^But  tlie  road  that  leads  to  Mount  Success 

Does  not  pass  by  the  way  of  Chance ; 
It  goes  through  the  stations  of  Work  and  Strive, 

Through  the  Valley  of  Persevere, 
And  the  one  who  succeeds  while  others  fail 

Must  be  willing  to  pay  most  dear : 
For  there's  always  a  way  to  fall  in  this  life. 

Always  a  way  to  slide, 
And  the  ones  you  find  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 

All  sought  for  an  easy  ride. 
And  so  on  and  up,  though  the  road  be  rough. 

And  the  storms  come  thick  and  fast; 
There  is  room  at  the  top  for  the  one  who  tries, 

And  victory  comes  at  last. 
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Notes  of  Foreign  Travel. 

)^«^V^  ISS  Ethel  C.  Ryan,  in  the  June  number  of  'Saint 
^  H  LL  ^  Joseph  Lilies',  had  an  interesting  article  covering 
^ih      ^1^     her  visit  to  Merida,  Yucatan.    Permit  me  to  sup- 

— "^ plement  Miss  Ryan's  paper  with  my  reminiscenc- 
es of  the  city  and  the  pre-Columbian  monuments  of  Uxmal, 
the  Maya  capital,  standing  in  melancholy  desolation  on  the 
Peon  estate,  or  hacienda,  of  Senora  Donna  Joaquina,  fifty- 
eight  miles  south  of  Merida.  The  city  of  Merida,  when  I  re- 
sided there  for  a  time  in  the  winter  of  1904,  laid  claim  to  a 
population  of  thirty-three  thousand.  It  was  founded  about 
the  year  1543,  after  the  Montegos — father  and  son — had  con- 
quered and  pacified  Yucatan.  The  city  covers  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Maya  town  of  Nope,  built  by  the  Indians  long  before 
the  conquest.  The  capital  of  the  powerful  state  of  Yucatan, 
Merida,  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  consideration  in  the  Mexican 
confederacy  and  is  famed  for  its  beautiful  women,  its  hospi- 
tality, and  its  sabios,  or  men  of  learning.  As  in  all  the  cities, 
of  Latin- America,  the  churches  of  Merida  are  its  greatest  and 
most  interesting  buildings. 

The  cathedral  is  without  exception,  architecturally,  the 
finest  building  in  Yucatan.  Resting  on  an  imperishable 
foundation  of  massive  blocks  of  native  stone,  the  great  struc- 
ture occupies  a  commanding  site  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Ex- 
ternally, the  cathedral  offers  to  the  eye  an  example  of  the 
Moro-Spanish  style  of  the  thirteenth  century  when  architects 
and  builders  adhered  scrupulously  to  structural  proportions 
and  laid  great  stress  on  architectural  unities. 

The  view  from  the  southern  town  is  a  revelation.  The 
eye  takes  in  the  entire  city,  the  churches  of  San  Juan  de  Dios, 
San  Juan  Bantistista,  the  Seminario  de  San  Pedro,  the 
suburban  homes  of  the  wealthy,  many  of  the  ranches  nad  sizal 
hemp  plantations  and,  sweeping  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  rests  at  times  on  Los  Triangulos,  Caye  Nuevo,  and 
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Caye  Arenas,  fascinating  islands  beyond  the  Bank  of  Cam- 
peclie. 

By  and  bj'^,  I  shall  enter,  with  a  great  religious  proces- 
sion, the  immense  cathedral  and  briefly  tell  of  its  beauty.  Just 
now  for  the  sake  and  perhaps  for  the  edification  of  the  pupils 
of  Saint  Joseph's  College,  I  may  mention  that  many  of  the 
social  customs  and,  indeed,  the  manners  of  the  citizens  of 
Merida  would  not  be  considered  good  form  in  Toronto.  For 
example :  children  when  retiring  for  the  night  or  entering  the 
living  room  in  the  morning,  kiss  the  hands  of  their  parents 
and  ask  their  blessing.  Women  kiss  their  female  friends 
when  they  meet  or  say  good-bye.  Women  do  not  attend 
funerals.  Gentlemen,  when  passing  lady  acquaintances  on 
the  street,  or  meeting  them  in  public  places,  speak  first. 
Young  women  do  not  receive  calls  from  young  men ;  neither 
are  they  escorted  to  the  theatre,  the  church,  or  to  entertain- 
ments by  their  male  acquaintances.  After  a  dance  the  gentle- 
man escorts  his  partner  to  a  seat  beside  her  mother  or 
chaperon  and  at  once  bows  himself  away.  A  lady  of  Merida 
never  appears  on  the  street  unattended  by  a  servant,  except 
in  her  carriage  or  when  motoring.  The  trousseau  of  the  bride 
is  presented  by  the  bridegroom  and  the  hostess  is  served  first 
at  a  Merida  table.  The  guest  never  goes  near  the  seat  of 
honour  until  led  to  it  by  his  host,  and  on  arising  from  the 
table  the  guest  thanks  his  host  for  the  honour  done  him.  The 
in  and  out  call  of  a  few  minutes  would  be  deemed  a  violation 
of  etiquette.  A  lady  that  calls  at  four  o'clock  will  remain  un- 
til seven,  and  the  calls  of  intimate  friends  are  half -day  visits. 
The  sofa  is  the  seat  of  honour  and  no  parlor  is  properly  furn- 
ished without  it.  A  visitor  is  never  permitted  to  carry  a 
package  from  a  friend's  house;  it  is  sent  to  his  home  by  a  ser- 
vant. They  do  not  carry  packages  of  any  size  or  kind;  it  is 
not  considered  good  form.  When  friends  pass  each  other  on 
the  street  without  stopping  they  say  'Adios — good-bye'. 
Cards  are  sent  to  friends  on  New  Year's  day  and  on  the  festi- 
val of  their  patron  saints.  Gentlemen  tip  their  hats  both  at 
meeting  and  parting,  even  though  the  interview  be  but  of  a 
few  minutes.     When  one  moves  into  a  new  locality  it  is  his 
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duty  to  call  first  upon  his  neighbours  and  to  notify  the  friends 
of  his  former  neighbourhood  by  cards,  which  they  accept  as 
invitations  to  call.  All  business  is  suspended  from  1  p.  m.  to 
3  p.  m.,  the  rest  hours. 

I  was  in  Merida  for  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  a  very 
great  fete  in  all  Spanish-America,  and  went  to  the  Plaza  to 
see  the  procession.  In  point  of  numbers  and  in  spectacular 
effect,  it  was  inferior  to  what  I  had  seen  in  Gautimala ;  but  the 
gathering  of  people,  the  variety  of  costumes,  and  the  flesh- 
shadings  of  the  multitude  were  unlike  anything  I  had  seen 
elsewhere.  There  was  a  large  body  of  Mayas,  both  men  and 
women,  the  best  looking  Indians  I  had  anywhere  seen  and  all 
were  decently  and  neatly  dressed.-  There  was  not,  among  all 
who  marched,  a  single  individual,  man  or  woman,  whose  dress 
was  not  clean  to  the  eye.  Incidentally  mentioning  this  to  my 
companion,  a  gentleman  from  Progresso,  he  told  me  that  any 
Indian  too  poor  to  appear  that  morning  in  a  becoming  dress 
would  be  too  proud  to  appear  at  all.  The  Maya  women  were 
really  handsome  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  a  higher  type  than 
any  I  had  seen  elsewhere.  All  were  dressed  in  white  with  a 
red  border  around  the  neck,  sleeves,  and  hems  of  their  gar- 
ments, and  their  faces  reflected  a  mild,  contented,  and  ami- 
able expression.  The  higher  classes,  those  carrying  much 
Spanish  blood,  were  standing  in  the  open  corridors  or  seated 
under  the  arbours  before  the  doors  of  their  houses,  elegantly 
attired,  the  men  with  hats  off  and  the  ladies  veiled  and  with 
flowers  in  their  hair.  The  procession  of  Maya  men  and  women, 
the  mestizes,  or  people  of  mixed  blood,  the  untainted  whiter 
of  Spanish  caste,  combined  with  elegance  of  appearance  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  staged  a  scene  of  almost  poetic  beauty. 
I  followed  the  Maya  procession  from  the  Plaza  to  the 
cathedral,  the  facade  of  which  is  ornamented  with  statues  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and  supported  by  a  balustrade  protect- 
ing the  entrance,  which  is  between  the  towers,  and  through 
which  the  procession  entered.  Over  the  consecrated  build- 
ing, and  seen  from  afar,  is  the  great  dome,  copper-sheathed, 
burnished,  and  ablaze  with  glory  when  it  receives  the  caresses 
of  the  voluptuous  sun  of  Yucatan.    To  this  same  sun  for  many 
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a  dreary  age  young  maidens  and  children  were  sacrificed,  and 
the  flesh  of  the  victims  was  eaten  and  their  blood  drunk  to 
complete  the  sacrifice.  And  the  temple  where  these  human  sac- 
rifices were  accomplished  stood  on  the  very  same  ground  where 
now  stands  the  splendid  cathedral  on  whose  altars  are  daily 
offered  the  'clean  oblation'  foretold  by  the  inspired  prophet 
of  Israel.  W  .R.  H. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next  number.) 


We  Saw  from  a  Ship. 

C^j/^  N  the  track  of  the  setting  sun  we    sailed,  over    the 
{ij    w     water's  golden  sheen.     We    watched  from    the 
"^     /iir       <l6ck  the  brilliant  ball  that  brightened  the  bor- 

der  of  sea  and  sky;  watched  it  sinking  slowly  to 

its  rest.  Against  the  concave  of  the  west,  it  stood  impanelled ; 
rising  now,  sinking  now,  with  an  odd  lurch  of  the  moving 
ship.  It  posed  as  some  precious  gem  set  in  the  golden  ring 
of  the  far  horizon ;  it  played  as  a  search-light  across  the  front- 
ier waves,  and  shed  its  blaze  of  glory  in  the  sea.  Slowly  the 
great  sun  sank,  slowly  it  dipped,  dipped  into  the  depths 
tinged  by  its  heavenly  hue ;  softly  it  slipped  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  ocean's  rim,  and  left  us  to  view  nought  except  a 
small  dim  speck  of  light,  where  sea  and  sky  were  met. 

The  evening's  greys  stole  over  the  watery  waste ;  twilight 
followed  fast;  night  came  on  apace.  Stars  began  to  twinkle 
up  on  high,  and  stars  began  to  peep  from  out  the  mirror  of  the 
deep.  The  mellow  moon-lamp  of  night  that  hung  from  the 
heaven's  dome — threw  down  over  port  and  lea  a  mantling 
glow  of  light.  And  0,  that  sea,  that  slumbering  sea !  Quiet 
those  waters  lay,  lulled  by  the  whisper  of  night,  fanned  by  the 
breath  of  peace.  Softly  they  spread — one  silvery,  shimmer- 
ing sheet — brightly  they  showed  bejewelled,  bedecked,  be- 
witched by  the  full  moon's  borrowed  glow. 

The  charm,  the  glamour  of  what  we  saw,  brought  to  our 
minds  the  Psalmist's  paean  of  praise :  'Coeli  enarrant  gloriam 
Dei' — the  Heavens  proclaim  the  glory  of  God. 

REV.  M.  W.  CULLINANE. 
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An  Esteemed  Friend. 

^^%  R-  E.  V.  0' Sullivan,  of  Toronto,  who  died  on  July 
$  IHH  ^  ^^^  ^^®*'  ^^®  ^  grandson  of  the  late  W,  H.  Hig- 
^kl  //^  giiis,  of  Whitby,  and  the  second  son  of  the  late 
^^^^-  D.  A.  O'SuUivan,  Q.  C,  of  Toronto.  Mr.  O'Sul- 
livan  was  bom  December  6,  1883,  and  was  baptized  by  the  late 
llev.  Father  Yincent,  then  President  of  Saint  Michael's  Col- 
lege. Young  Edward  received  his  first  Holy  Communion  and 
was  confirmed  in  Saint  Basil's  Church.  He  was  a  pupil  in 
Saint  Joseph's  school  for  little  boys  and  later  in  Saint  Basil's 
Separate  School,  from  which  he  passed  his  entrance  examina- 
tion at  the  head  of  his  class  and  was  consequently  awarded 
Rev.  Father  Brennan's  scholarship  at  Saint  Michael's  Col- 
lege. When  only  fourteen  years  old,  the  little  lad  left  Col- 
lege, worked  a  short  time  with  the  Bryant  Press  Co.,  and  as 
office  boy  with  E.  J.  Hearn,  K.  C,  but  prepared  at  the  same 
time  by  studying  at  home  for  the  Matriculation  Examination 
into  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  O'SuUivan  began  his  law  studies  with  Mr.  Lockhart 
Gordon  and  later  was  articled  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Anglin,  who  had 
been  his  father's  partner.  When  Mr.  Anglin  was  elevated  to 
the  bench,  Mr.  O'SuUivan  was  articled  to  Mr.  James  E.  Day, 
was  called  to  the  bar  September  13,  1907,  and  shortly  aftei* 
entered  the  firm  of  Day  and  Ferguson. 

In  athletic  circles,  Mr.  O'SuUivan  was  well  known.  As 
a  boy  he  won  a  position  in  the  Argonaut  Rowing  Club,  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  baseball  player.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Lakeview  Golf  Club.  In 
social  circles,  Mr.  O'SuUivan  was  a  great  favourite.  He  was 
District  Deputy  of  the  C.  M.  B.  A.  and  Advocate  in  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  O'SuUivan  married  Miss  Emily  O'Leary,  a  highly 
esteemed  alumna  of  Saint  Joseph's  College,  in  August,  1909, 
and  one  little  daughter  is  the  great  consoler  of  her  bereaved 
mother.     The  sudden  nature  of  Mr.  O'SuUivan's  death  and 
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the  absence  in  Europe  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Emma  O'SuUivanj 
intensified  the  shock  of  his  death  to  those  near  him.  Eleveij 
days  before  his  death  and  without  any  previous  warning  the 
young  lawyer  was  attacked  by  a  paralytic  stroke  that  de- 
prived him  partly  of  his  speech  and  of  his  motion,  though  con- 
sciousness remained  to  the  end.  The  cause  of  death  was  a 
tumour  on  the  brain.  He  was  removed  from  his  home  to  Saint 
Michael's  Hospital  the  second  day  after  his  illness,  and  died 
fortified  by  the  sacraments  of  his  church.  He  was  buried 
from  his  late  residence,  168  Dunn  Avenue,  Toronto.  A  Sol- 
emn High  Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung  by  Rev,  Father  Cole 
in  the  Holy  Family  Church,  his  deacon  and  sub-deacon  being 
Rev.  Fathers  J.  O'Sullivan  and  Frank  O'Sullivan,  cousins  of 
the  deceased. 

To  the  sorrowing  wife  and  mother,  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies', 
befriended  and  encouraged  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  V.  O'Sullivan, 
offers  its  deepest  sympathy,  and  prays  fervently  that  comfort 
may  be  found  in  our  blessed  Christian  faith,  which  lights  us 
through  the  dark  valley  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  which 
is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things* 
not  seen. 

AN  ALUMNA. 

September,  1913. 
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Of  Cardinal  Newman. 


,1^    "^x 


^ ^^\  PPORTUNITY  throws  brilliant  advantages  down 
%    Vy    y     *®  men,  and  it  requires  genius  to  snatcli  them  up 
^^t(^i0     ^^  ^^  ^^  ability  to  retain  the  prize  ever  after- 
ward. 

Take  the  career  of  John  Henry  ISTewman,  the  announce- 
ment of  whose  death  nearly  five  years  ago,  was  received  with 
the  deepest  sorrow,  not  only  by  all  English  speaking  people, 
throughout  the  Christendom. 

In  spite  of  the  quiet  life  led  by  him,  after  his  retirement 
from  active  public  life.  Dr.  Newman  was  probably  one  of 
the  best  known  men  of  England ;  and,  it  is  safe  to  say,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  admired  and  respected.  If  sterling  integrity 
and  absolute  impeccability  were  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
his  predecessors,  true  manhood  had  found  a  noble  representa- 
tive in  Dr.  Newman.  Called  upon  to  step  from  a  sphere  of 
comparative  humbleness  to  an  exalted  position  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  he  acquitted  himself  of  the  duties  that  fell  to  him  in 
a  manner  that  won  for  him  praise  and  admiration  from  all 
quarters.  The  blamelessness  and  simplicity  of  his  life,  the 
singleness  of  his  aim,  and  the  influence  of  his  great  intellect, 
all  conspired  to  give  him  a  position  as  a  pillar  in  his  Church 
and  among  Catholic  writers,  that  the  Church  will  find  rather 
hard  to  replace.  There  may  have  been  preachers  as  eloquent, 
religious  thinkers  as  subtle,  writers  of  as  powerful  and  grand 
a  style,  though  as  preacher,  as  thinker,  and  as  writer,  his 
rivals  in  his  own,  or  any  other  country,  have  been  few  indeed. 
It  would  be  a  vain  search  through  the  history  of  our  own  or 
perhaps  any  other  age,  for  one  who  combined  these  varied  n- 
tellectual  and  spiritual  gifts,  in  anything  like  the  wealth  in 
which  they  were  united  in  the  great  English  convert.  The 
Catholic  world  has  produced  some  very  remarkable  writers, 
but  none  so  deservedly  popular  as  John  Henry  Newman. 

Bom  in  London,  February  21,  1801,  Newman  was  the  son 
of  John  Newman,  of  Cambridgeshire,  a  banker.     This  John 
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Newman  liad  an  hereditary  taste  for  music,  for  which  he  hac 
a  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  together  with  much  cul- 
ture. He  held  a  high  position  in  the  craft  of  Free  Masonry, 
in  the  art  of  which  none  of  his  three  sons  was  initiated.  In 
1800  he  married  a  Jemima  Fourdriner,  of  a  well  known  Hun- 
g'arian  family.  Young  Newman  was  sent  to  Dr.  NichoU's 
preparatory  school  at  Ealing,  from  which  he  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

In  1820,  when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  old,  he  took  his 
degree.  In  1823  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel.  In 
1824  he  received  orders  and  was  appointed  curate  of  Saint 
Clements.  In  1826  he  became  tutor  at  Oriel,  which  office  he 
held  for  five  years.  Three  years  before,  he  received  the  in- 
cumbency of  Saint  Mary's  Church,  and  held  it  until  1823.  H'. 
soon  gained  reputation  as  a  preacher.  His  style,  we  are  told, 
was  wonderfully  lucid,  and  his  language  was  coloured  with 
the  rich  flow  of  a  picturesque  imagination. 

It  was  during  his  chaplaincy  at  Littlemore,  that  his  views 
underwent  that  change  which  soon  after  led  to  his  reception 
into  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1845.  After  visiting  Rome  in 
1846,  Dr.  Newman  returned  to  England  and  established  the 
Oratory  of  Saint  Philip  Neri  in  the  Hagley  Road.  In  1850  he 
founded  the  Brompton  Oratory,  but  after  a  short  time  his  con- 
nection with  it  was  severed,  and  thus  it  passed  into  other 
hands.  After  some  time  he  founded  the  Irish  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  Dublin,  in  which  place  he  held  the  office  of  rector 
for  seven  years.  On  April  16,  1879,  Dr.  Newman  left  Birm- 
ingham for  Rome,  and  on  the  12th  of  May  of  the  same  year, 
he  was  made  a  Cardinal.  After  leaving  Rome  and  arriving 
in  Birmingham  on  Julj  1st,  he  received  a  cordial  welcome  and 
was  presented  with  many  congratulatory  addresses. 

Perhaps  Cardinal  Newman  is  better  known  among  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations  by  his  much  appreciated  hymn, 
'Lead,  Kindly  Light'.  Scarcely  any  hymn  book  has  been  pub- 
lished within  the  last  thirty  years  without  its  having  a  place 
therein.  As  considerable  difference  of  opinion  had  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines  of  the  l^ymn, 
Dr.  Newman  was  written  to,  with  regard  to  it.     His  answer 
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was  that  poetry  was  not  understood  to  be  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  that  it  was  not  permissible  to  ask  a  man  his  meaning  of 
what  he  wrote  when  he  was  both  seasick  and  homesick,  as 
he  was  at  the  time,  having  been  pitching  about  for  a  week,  as 
he  had  been  in  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio.  Newman  has  written 
many  verses  proclaiming  'gladness'  or  praying  'light'.  None 
have,  however,  shared  the  glory  of  the  one  above  mentioned. 
It  was  while  slowly  pacing  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  in  the 
silence  of  the  midnight,  premeditating  accession  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  that  he  composed  the  great  poem.  Upwards  of 
forty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  dawn  of  that  light 
which  led  him  kindly  on  and  enrolled  him  in  the  service  of 
the  True  Church. 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  friend  describe  him,  as  having  a 
short,  slender  form,  rather  bent,  thin  silvery  hair,  soft  voice, 
prominent  acquiline  nose,  which  tells  of  force  of  character, 
large  expressive  eyes,  gentle  manner.  As  he  grew  earnest 
at  some  particular  point  in  his  sermon,  the  face,  which  at  first 
seemed  that  of  an  ascetic,  became  illumined  with  intelligence, 
warmth,  and  inspiration,  and  the  speaker  was  young  again. 
His  language  was  clear  and  simple,  but  sublime  in  its  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  truth  he  wished  to  teach.  Age  did  not 
change  the  gentle  character,  which  made  him  so  popular  at 
Oxford.  All  kinds  of  persons  would  seek  to  see  him  on  all 
sorts  of  devices,  most  of  them  through  curiosity.  From  that 
description  one  would  hardly  believe  him  to  be  the  fierce  war- 
rior that  we  are  told  he  was  in  the  famous  Oxford  movement, 
or  the  controversial  combatant  who  worsted  Gladstone  in  a 
battle  on  paper,  some  seventeen  years  ago. 

We  are  told  that  for  twenty  years  of  his  life,  from  1844 
to  1864,  no  one  was  the  object  of  so  much  general  and  pro- 
found distrust  as  was  Cardinal  Newman.  The  Tractarian 
movement  was  very  distasteful  to  the  great  mass  of  English- 
man. If  there  was  any  characteristic  of  their  own  country 
which  they  especially  valued,  it  was  the  nationalProtestant- 
ism.  If  any  event  in  British  History  appealed  to  them  so 
peculiarly  sacred,  it  was  the  Reformation.  Now  the  Tractar- 
ian Movement,  little  as  such  a  result  was  thought  of  it  in  its 
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initiation,  aimed  at  un-Protestantizing  the  country,  which 
as  South  boasted  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  alone  made 
Protestantism  considerable  in  Europe.  Popular  indignation 
was  so  strong  against  Kewman,  that  for  years  after  his 
secession  to  Rome,  he  was  called  'traitor'. 

In  receiving  visitors,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  the 
Cardinal  exhibited  the  same  kind  courtesy.  He  was  not  given 
to  talk,  and  as  he  was  rather  feeble,  audiences  were  neces- 
sarily short.  But  no  one  left  without  feeling  he  had  gained 
something  by  his  visit. 

Listen  to  what  an  English  writer  says  of  him :  'The  posi- 
tion that  Cardinal  Newman  has  held  among  his  countrymen 
was  of  an  unique  kind.  There  are  few  living  English  men 
who,  however  widely  they  may  differ  from  him  in  matters  of 
speculation  and  opinion,  did  not  regard  him,  not  merely  with 
veneration  and  pride,  but  with  a  kind  of  personal  affection.' 

Down  in  bustling  Birmingham,  there  is  one  quiet  spot. 
It  is  the  Oratory  of  Saint  Philip  Neri.  If  you  were  to  happen 
within  the  walls  of  the  Oratory  some  day  just  at  the  hour 
when  sunset  is  being  followed  by  twilight,  you  might  hear 
stealing  down  the  long  silent  corridors  of  the  building,  sweet 
strains  of  music  drawn  from  the  strings  of  a  violin,  by  a 
skilled  and  delicate  touch.  Ask  one  of  the  Fathers  whence 
the  music  comes  and  he  would  probably  smile  and  answer: 
'It  is  His  Eminence,  the  Superior,  who  is  playing'.  On  an  old 
and  valuable  Stradivarius  the  greatest  Churchman  in  Eng- 
land, and  one  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  English  language, 
found  relaxation  and  peace  as  the  evening  fell.  The  master 
of  the  violin  is  none  other  than  John  Henry  Newman,  who 
was  at  Oxford,  the  college  mate  of  Manning,  Gladstone, 
Persey,  Hurrell,  Froude,  Keble,  and  others.  But  as  the 
Cardinaly  gently  touched  his  violin,  in  the  twilight  hours,  he 
was  content  in  the  belief  that  his  work  was  done.  In  the 
Oratory  he  was  quiet  and  undisturbed  and  his  days  passed 
peacefully  and  without  perturbing  incident.  The  revolution 
of  religious  thought,  which  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  declared 
to  be  the  greatest  that  England  has  seen  in  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  and  in  which  Newman  was  the  leading  figure, 
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is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  in  the  Oratory  that  the  saintly 
Newman  put  forth  his  best  powers  for  Catholicity  and  en- 
riched with  his  thoughts,  the  literature  of  the  religion  that 
he  combated  so  fiercely  in  his  younger  days,  before  the  answer 
came  to  his  beautiful  petition,  'Lead,  Kindly  Light',  whose 
sobbing  monosyllables  proclaim  with  all  the  earnest  passion- 
ate yearning  of  a  soul  at  sea,  'The  night  is  dark  and  I  am  far 
from  home'. 

There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  his  standing  in  the  literary 
art.  Years  ago  an  eminent  writer  said  that  if  he  were  sent- 
enced to  suffer  solitary  confinement  and  allowed  his  choice  of 
books,  being  limited  to  one  or  two  writers,  he  would  prefer 
some  of  Newman's  to  even  Shakespeare  himself. 

The  Cardinal  had  all  his  life  been  a  vigorous  worker,  but 
towards  its  closing  years  he  rarely  preached,  and  wrote  but 
little.  Till  the  last  he  rose  early,  as  he  had  always  done,  and 
the  time  not  given  to  devotions  to  visitors  and  to  studies  was 
given  to  looking  after  the  affairs  of  the  beloved  Oratory 
that  he  established.  The  love  that  the  students  and  the 
priests  bore  for  the  aged  Cardinal  was  indeed  touching.  He 
was  always  ready  to  sympathize  with  and  assist  the  youngest 
as  well  as  the  oldest.  Often  during  the  day  he  might  be  seen 
moving  through  the  building,  stopping  here  and  there  to  an- 
swer questions,  to  encourage  some  weary  one,  or  to  give  ad- 
vice which  might  be  needed.  When  he  occupied  the  pulpit, 
accommodation  could  not  be  given  to  the  crowds  that  gath- 
ered to  listen  to  him ;  some  say  he  was  more  proud  of  the  in- 
stitution he  established,  than  he  was  of  the  thirty  odd  volumes 
he  wrote  or  of  the  Cardinal's  hood  that  he  wore. 

Newman  and  Manning  being  at  Oxford  together,  Man- 
ning was  much  influenced  by  the  finer  and  more  powerful 
mind  of  Newman.  Like  Manning,  Newman  was  ordained  in 
the  English  Church.  Like  Manning,  he  was  a  convert,  hav- 
ing entered  the  Catholic  Church  in  1845.  Like  Manning,  too, 
he  was  one  of  the  popular  men  of  England.  But  here  the  like- 
ness of  the  two  men  ends.  Newman's  life  was  spent  with  his 
books  and  writings,  except  for  his  work  at  the  Oratory.  He 
was  but  little  seen  in  the  outside  world.     But  Cardinal  Man- 
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ning  was  a  more  familiar  figure  generally,  about  London. 
Not  that  Manning  was  not  a  writer.  He  has,  in  fact,  written 
much.    But  it  was  as  a  man  of  action  that  he  was  best  known. 

Who  is  it  that  has  not  read  Newman's  'Loss  and  Gain', 
'Calista',  or  'Illustrations  of  Protestant  Methods  of  Argu- 
ment' ? 

'Truth  for  its  own  sake  has  never  been  a  virtue  with  the 
Roman  Clergy.'  That  declaration  appeared  in  McMillan's 
Magazine  in  1864.  The  author,  Mr.  Kingsley,  a  picturesque 
novelist,  made  a  great  mistake  in  attributing  to  the  great 
Newman  a  proposition  so  directly  opposite  to  all  his  teach- 
ings and  his  life.  We  have  heard  it  said,  by  those  who  knew 
the  late  Cardinal,  that  his  passionate  love  for  truth,  and  his 
unscrupulous  exactness  in  the  practise  of  it,  have  ever  been 
among  his  principal  characteristics.  A  correspondence  en- 
sued, pamphlets  were  published,  and  Dr.  Newman's  'Apology 
for  his  Life'  was  given  to  the  world.  Its  effect  went  far  be- 
yond the  author's  design.  Not  only  did  it  right  him  with  his 
countrymen,  but  it  did  much  to  dispel  the  cloud  in  which 
Catholics  had  for  three  centuries  been  enveloped.  His  course 
of  lectures  on  the  'Traditions  against  Catholics'  has  been  of 
great  service  to  religion.  The  tendency  of  them  is  towards 
creating  and  fostering  a  more  robust  Catholic  spirit  among  us. 
We  find  they  expose  all  the  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies  of 
his  opponents.  Besides,  they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  greatest 
English  prose  writer,  and  many  of  the  passages  they  contain 
are  among  the  best,  in  our  literature.  Then,  again,  there  is 
that  beautiful  book,  his  'His  Grammar  of  Assent',  also,  those 
lines  to  'The  Guardian  Angel'.  Sarcasm  is  pre-eminent  in 
some  of  his  writings.  He  was  humourous  to  a  degree.  The 
interest  excited  by  his  writings  is  of  the  same  order  as  its 
teaching,  and  the  heart  and  understanding  of  the  reader  are 
moved  along  together  to  the  same  end.  His  works  are  always 
sure  to  be  pure  in  sentiment  and  healthful  in  their  influence. 
Nevertheless,  he  always  selects  an  important  topic  for  his  dis- 
cussions and  furnishes  us  subjects  which  will  deserve  our  con- 
sideration. His  thoughts  are  always  leading  ones,  to  which 
all  the  parts  of  his  discourse  are  subordinate,  which  are  clear- 
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ly  stated,  systematically  draAvn  oiit,  and  logically  enforced. 
He  must  be  read  as  a  work  of  art,  as  exquisite  beauty  of  de- 
tail, for  new  and  striking  views,  valuable  hints,  rich  and 
original  imagery  and  illustration.  Newman  points  out  a 
striking  contrast  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  literature. 

In  reading  his  various  productions,  we  obtain  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  a  man  of  good  natural  gifts,  had  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  serious  and  noble  aims.  He  writes  with  ease,  with 
beauty  and  strength,  and  the  argumentative  part  indicates 
learning  and  ability. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Cardinal  jSTewman  could  be  very 
severe  when  he  wished.  For  example,  a  Mr.  J.  H.  Short- 
house,  of  Birmingham,  distinguished  for  his  literary  produc- 
tions, sent  a  copy  of  his  'John  Inglesant'  for  the  Cardinal's 
opinion.  Cardinal  Newman  replied  that  he  had  read  the  book 
with  much  interest,  'but',  he  added,  'in  gratification  of  the  re- 
quest for  an  opinion,  I  observe  that  it  lacks  an  ending'. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  Newman's  sufferings 
were  not  all  caused  by  English  Protestantism,  for  over  thirty 
years  of  his  Catholic  life,  was  one  long  siege  of  trials  and  dif- 
ficulties. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  very  appropriate  lines  to  the  Cardinal 
by  John  Arthur  Borrow  : 

'Some  great  there  are,  not  good — some  good,  not  great — 

Some  neither  great  nor  good,  amongst  mankind. 

Some  few  both  good  and  great — how  hard  U)  find^ 

When  found  how  easy  to  enumerate ! 

The  deep  and  shallows  of  another  mind. 

Nor  secrets  of  another  soul — too  blind 

To  know  how  much  to  love,  how  much  to  hav.^— 

One  soul  above  the  shallowness  of  sect. 

We  see,  both  great  and  good,  in  this  our  land; 

A  gentle  soul,  a  giant  intellect, 

A  master  mind,  a  Heavenward  helping  hand ! 

Lead  on,  thou  "Kindly  light",  great  Prince,  good  Priest! 

Lead  on !    Of  those  who  love  thee  most,  we  love  not  least.' 

ELEANOR  MOORE. 
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Roma  Beata. 

y^  r%j  UT  of  tke  plethora  of  good  things  that  linger  lov- 
*  HCl  ^  ingly  in  the  memory  after  a  continental  tour,  it 
%,  j^  is  very  difficult  to  select  just  one  as  the  subject  of 
"~^ —  an  article,  so  persistently  do  all  clamour  for  at- 
tention. Even  the  dark  continent  has  left  brilliant  impres- 
sions, and  Algiers  alone  with  its  primitive  customs  and  un- 
modernized  beauty,  its  harems,  and  its  white  robed  Moors, 
would  furnish  material  for  a  volume ;  and  Spain,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Mother  England,  all  have  charms  of  their  own, 
charms,  too,  to  which  we  paid  willing  tribute.  Yet,  when  we 
two,  my  husband  and  I,  left  Toronto  one  bright  morning  last 
January,  the  one  star  that  twinkled  in  the  sky,  seemed  to  me 
the  selfsame  one  which  guided  the  Wise  Men  to  the  Saviour's 
crib.  To  me  it  spelt  Rome,  the  theatre  in  which  were  enacted 
many  chapters  of  our  religious  development,  and  which  after 
thousands  of  years,  has  within  its  precincts,  the  representa- 
tive of  that  Divine  Infant  to  whose  birth  place  were  led  our 
pilgrim  prototypes,  by  perhaps  this  same  bright  star  that 
shone  for  us. 

Our  itinerary  lay  by  way  of  New  York,  Boston,  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  Spain,  Africa,  the  Rivera,  and  down 
through  Italy,  till  Rome  the  Eternal  was  reached;  and, 
though  poets  and  writers  of  all  ages  and  climates,  have  cele- 
brated its  glories,  one's  personal  impressions  and  experi- 
ences, possess  at  least  the  one  charm  of  novelty,  and  it  may 
be  that  a  sketch  of  our  Roman  programme  may  be  of  some 
slight  interest  to  the  readers  of  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'. 

Arrived  at  Rome,  we  eagerly  scanned  the  sky  line,  but  I 
*va8  doomed  to  disappointment.  I  looked  for  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  as  I  had  always  pictured  it  in  my  mind,  outlined 
against  the  sky ;  the  dome  of  that  church  which  sheltered  the 
remains  of  Christ's  first  representative — Peter,  His  Friend, 
Apostle,  and  Successor;  but  the  dome  did  not  appear,  not  on 
my  arrival  at  any  rate ;  but  a  few  days  later  I  was  returning 
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from  Frascati,  and,  as  we  approclied  Rome,  I  saw  the  glorious 
picture  of  my  imagination ;  there  was  the  dome  truly  outlined 
against  the  sky,  and  as  I  gazed,  I  could  almost  have  sung  my 
Nunc  Dimittis.  There  was  much  to  see  in  Rome,  and  for 
many  privileges  not  in  the  tourist's  programme,  we  are  in- 
debted to  two  gentlemen  that  we  came  to  regard  as  our 
veritable  fairy  god-fathers — Rev.  Dr.  Roche,  of  international 
fame,  and  our  own  Rev.  Dr.  Cruise,  formerly  of  Toronto,  now 
in  Rome,  being  one  of  the  Consistorial  Congregation,  and  I 
may  add,  the  only  priest  belonging  to  it,  who  is  not  an 
Italian. 

Rome  has  much  to  offer  the  stranger  within  her  gates. 
The  antiquarian  lives  there  in  the  past,  and  he  sees — not  the 
magnificent  compound  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  as  it  exists 
to-day,  but  the  Rome  of  the  Romans,  with  the  Forum,  the 
Coliseum,  the  Triumphal  arches,  all  in  their  primitive  glory. 
For  the  tourist  it  is  a  feast  of  good  things  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  hurry  of  travel  and  leisurely  digested,  with  the  help  of 
notes,  at  home.  And  for  the  Catholic — ah !  what  does  Rome 
not  offer  the  Catholic  pilgrim?  Here  we  may  kneel  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ's  first  Vicar,  who  received  the  keys  of  the 
Church  from  the  hands  of  his  Divine  Master;  and  here,  too, 
we  may  kneel  for  the  blessing  of  his  successor,  the  same 
Master's  representative,  and  the  centuries  between  Peter  and 
Pius  X.  are  epitomized,  in  the  many  sacred  relics  and  conse- 
crated places  of  the  Papal  city. 

Our  visit  to  Rome  was  haipi];v  timed  for  Holy  Week, 
On  the  night  of  our  arrival,  the  illumination  of  the  Colisuem 
attracted  thousands,  ourselves  amongst  the  number.  As  one 
gazed  at  the  mighty  interior,  with  its  tier  after  tier  of  seats, 
and  peered  into  the  grim  recesses  where  the  starved  beasts 
leapt  to  their  victims  in  early  days,  the  pages  of  Christian 
history  unfolded  themselves,  and  here  again  shone  the  im- 
perial purple,  in  banner  and  awnings,  with  the  Emperor  in 
state,  and  the  Roman  lords  and  dames  in  gala  array,  ready 
for  entertainment.  And  what  was  the  'piece  de  resistance', 
of  these  fetes?  "Was  it  the  gladiators,  who  after  marching 
about  the  arena  and  saluting  Csesar,  fought  to  their  death, 
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butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday?  Nay,  the  interest  is 
languid,  Nero  leers  through  his  emerald  at  the  beauties  about 
him,  and  hardly  deigns  a  glance  into  the  ring  where  the  gladi- 
ator dies  thinking  of  his  'young  barbarians  at  play'.  (As  a 
matter  of  history,  the  Coliseum  was  not  begun  till  four  years 
after  the  death  of  Nero,  but  day-dreams  and  reveries  are  sub- 
ject neither  to  dates  nor  facts.)  The  ladies  and  their  lords 
scarce  arouse  themselves  to  indicate  thumbs  up,  thumbs 
down,  whether  the  victor  shall  or  shall  not,  show  mercy  to 
the  vanquished.  Interest  flags,  as  does  the  appetite  when  be- 
ing saved  for  something  better  to  come.  And  here  it  comes, 
in  the  appearance  of  the  Christians,  old  and  young,  gloriously 
beautiful,  some  of  them,  the  perfection  of  young  manhood 
and  maidenhood,  others  weak  and  decrepit.  Some  shrinking, 
some  weeping,  others  joyously  proclaiming  their  willingness 
to  die  for  their  Faith,  and  inciting  the  timid  to  be  brave.  See 
now  how  alert  in  every  fibre  are  the  vast  body  of  spectators, 
who  impatiently  await  the  entrance  of  the  hungry  beasts;  and, 
though  there  may  be,  nay,  must  be,  some  who  turn  in  pity 
from  the  awful  scene,  the  majority  shout  as  did  the  Jews  to 
the  gentle  Nazarene,  'To  death  with  them;  let  them  die!' 
Glad  I  was  to  be  roused  from  my  reverie,  and  the  illumination 
over,  we  left  his  scene  of  Faith's  battle  and  triumph,  with  an 
ejaculation  of  thanksgiving,  that  things  are  not  as  they  were, 
and  that  the  confession  of  one's  glorious  faith,  no  longer 
spells  torture. 

The  catacombs  are  not  the  least  of  the  attractions  in 
connection  with  church  history,  and  we  spent  many  an  hour 
wandering  through  those  of  Saint  Callisthus,  pausing  here 
and  there  at  the  grave  of  a  Pope,  a  martyr,  and  lingering 
longest  at  the  tomb  that  contained  the  virginal  remains  of 
our  sweet  Saint  Cecelia.  A  walk  through  the  Appian  Way 
recalled  vividly  the  faithful  lives  and  triumphant  deaths  of 
Christ's  early  followers,  and  involuntarily,  one  put  the  ques- 
tion to  one's  self,  'Quo  Vadis?'  We  of  to-day  tread  the  way 
to  Heaven,  let  us  hope ;  but  a  consideration  of  our  spiritual 
luxury,  so  to  speak,  contrasted  with  the  tribulations  of  our 
predecessors,  must  make  us  pause. 
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On  Holy  Thursday  we  visited  the  Scala  Santa,  (Holy 
Stairs,  twenty-eight  in  number)  which  we  ascended  upon  our 
knees.  It  was  impressive,  indeed,  to  see  multitudes  of  the 
faithful,  old  and  young,  and  numbers  of  religious  orders  as 
well,  all  performing  this  act  of  devotion,  and  kissing  the  gla»fi 
which  in  different  places  covered  the  spots  of  the  Precious 
Blood. 

The  ascent  of  the  Scala  Sancta  accomplished,  and  let  me 
say  it  was  no  easy  task,  we  visited  the  ancient  church  of  Saint 
John  Lateran,  the  cathedral  of  Rome,  where  we  gazed  upon 
the  table  from  off  which  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten.  It  is  en- 
closed in  a  glass  case  over  the  High  Altar. 

At  the  church  of  Sancta  Croce,  we  saw  a  thorn  from  the 
Crown  of  Thorns,  a  large  piece  of  the  True  Cross,  with  a  nail 
from  it,  a  piece  of  the  cross  of  the  good  thief,  and  the  finger 
with  which  the  doubting  Thomas  was  permitted  to  feel  the 
wound  in  our  Saviour's  side,  all  these  relics  being  brought  to 
Rome  by  Saint  Helen.  Our  visits  for  the  day  terminated  at 
the  church  of  Saint  Pancrede,  which  contains  the  pillar  at 
which  Our  Lord  was  scourged ;  also,  the  marble  table  on 
which  the  patron  saint  of  this  church  at  one  time  slept. 

We  attended  Mass  on  Holy  Saturday  at  Saint  Peter's,  and 
after  benediction,  during  which  the  Holy  Veil  that  wiped  the 
Holy  Face  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  and  the  spear  that  pierced 
the  Sacred  Side,  were  venerated ;  we  spent  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  day  in  wandering  about  that  wonderful  edifice,  admiring 
its  many  architectural  beauties  and  its  innumerable  works  of 
art.  Kneeling  at  the  tomb  of  Saint  Peter,  we  prayed  for  that 
grand  old  man,  his  successor,  who  was  sick  unto  death  in  the 
Vatican  adjoining.  The  numerous  tombs  of  the  Popes  in 
Saint  Peter's,  are  a  study  in  themselves,  as  are  the  reproduc- 
tions in  mosaic,  of  the  world  famed  sacred  pictures.  Over 
all,  the  spirit  of  Michael  Angelo  seems  to  brood  incorporated, 
as  was  much  of  his  lifework  with  this  glorious  temple  of  the 
Lord.  Near  the  right  hand  entrance  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect group  ever  chiselled — his  Pieta,  in  marble. 

The  church  of  Saint  Cecelia  attracted  us  next.  It  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  the  saint  under  the  altar,  with  a  recumbent 
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effigy  representing  her  as  she  was  found,  undecayed  and  beau- 
tiful, a  thousand  years  after  her  death.  The  church  was  built 
over  her  home,  which  can  be  seen  to-day,  and  which  shows 
signs  at  this  late  date,  of  having  been  the  home  of  nobility. 
The  bathroom  in  which  Saint  Cecelia  was  martyred,  now  con- 
tains an  altar,  with  statues  of  herself  and  her  husband.  Saint 
Valerian. 

The  quaint  old  crypt  of  the  Capuchin  church  contains  an 
object  lesson  for  those  who  are  apt  to  forget  the  transitory 
nature  of  our  corporeal  identity.  The  custom  was  to  bury 
the  departed  brothers  for  a  number  of  years  when  a  process  of 
mummification  was  undergone,  due  to  some  peculiar  chemi- 
cals in  the  earth.  The  bodies  were  then  disinterred  and 
garbed  in  the  hooded  garment  of  the  order,  placed  in  a  sitting, 
standing,  or  recumbent  position  around  the  walls.  The  bones 
were  also  used  to  form  lamps,  pillars,  altars,  and  other  orna- 
ments. George  Greville  was  so  impressed  with  the  Capuchin 
catacombs,  when  making  the  grand  tour,  that  he  incorporated 
into  his  immortal  memoirs,  several  verses  written  on  this  sub- 
ject : 

(Written  by  George  Greville,  the  author  of  the  famous  Greville 
Memoirs,  in  1830). 

In  yonder  chapel's  melancholy  shade 

Thro'  which  no  wandering  rays  of  daylight  peep 

In  strange  and  awful  cemetery  laid 

The  ancient  fathers  of  the  convent  sleep. 

No  storied  marble  with  monastic  pride 
Records  the  actions  of  their  tranquil  life. 
Or  tells  how,  fighting  for  their  faith,  they  died 
Unconquer'd  martyrs   of  religious  strife. 

They  are  not  laid  in  decent  shroud  nor  pall 
To  wait,  commingling  with  their  kindred  earth 
Th'  archangel's  trumpet  whose  dread  blast  shall  call 
The  whole  creation  to  a  second  birth; 

But  midst  the  mould'ring  relics  of  the  dead. 
In  shape  fantastic  which  their  brothers  rear 
Profaned  by  heretics'  unhallowed  tread. 
The  monkish  skeletons  erect  api)ear. 
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The  cowl  is  drawn  each  ghastly  skull  around. 
Each   fleshless   form's   arrayed   in   sable   vest. 
About  their  hollow  loins  the  cord  is  bound> 
Like  living  fathers  of  the  Order  drest. 

And  as  our  monk  around  the  scene  of  gloom 
The  flick'ring  lustre  of  his  taper  throws. 
He  says.  Such,  stranger,  is  my  destined  tomb. 
Here  and  with  these  shall  be  my  last  repose'. 

The  Italian  government  has  forbidden  this  strange  cUs* 
torn,  but  the  peculiar  place  is  still  to  be  seen.  In  the  church 
above  is  a  Saint  Michael,  one  of  Guide  Eeni's  best  works. 

A  day  that  will  live  long  in  my  memory,  is  a  certain 
Sunday,  when  in  company  with  Dr.  Cruse  and  Dr.  Pisani, 
who  is  well  known  in  Toronto,  we  were  guests  of  the  Marquis 
J^Tannerini,  at  his  villa  to  meet  his  friend,  Cardinal  de  la  Yega. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  Benediction  was  given  on  the  lawn; 
and,  when  I  say  that  the  magnificent  villa  of  the  Marquis  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  ceremony  was  impressive,  for  there,  as  the 
Cardinal  elevated  the  Sacred  Host,  all  Rome  lay,  as  it  were^ 
suppliant  at  his  feet. 

The  acme  of  our  privileges  was  reached  when  a  message 
came  from  Rev.  Dr.  Perrin,  Superior  of  the  Canadian  College 
that  we  should  be  received  by  His  Holiness.  This  was  all  the 
more  appreciated  as  the  alarming  reports  of  His  Holiness 'a 
health,  had  made  us  despair  of  having  our  dearest  expecta- 
tions realised.  But  the  saintly  old  man — obstinate  in  only 
one  thing,  that  of  rendering  his  health  subservient  to  duty, 
announced  that  he  would  hold  an  audience  on  April  3rd.  It 
took  place  at  11.30  a.  m.,  the  regulation  black  gown  and  veil 
being  worn  by  the  ladies,  and  dress  suits  by  the  gentlemen. 
His  strength,  which  was  almost  nil,  would  not  permit  him  to 
walk  about,  or  even  to  take  his  customary  seat  upon  the 
throne;  he  remained  standing  near  the  door  that  he  had 
entered  accompanied  by  Officers  of  the  Noble  Guard.  His 
weary  ejaculation  (in  Italian),  'I  am  a  very  sick  man',  gave 
such  a  pathetically  human  touch  to  his  frail,  almost  ethereal 
personality,  that  there  were  tears  in  most  eyes  as  we  knelt  to 
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receive  his  blessing,  wliich  after  giving,  he  smiled  upon  us 
and  withdrew. 

Much  else  there  was  to  see  and  do,  but  the  crowning 
event  of  our  trip  had  been  accomplished.  Our  morning  star 
of  January  the  twenty-second,  it  seemed  now  to  fade,  and  in 
fading  to  say,  'I  have  guided  you — not  to  Bethlehem — you 
live  thousands  of  years  too  late  for  that,  but  to  Rome,  the 
home  of  that  religion  which  had  its  birth  in  the  eastern  city, 
You  have  come  and  seen  and  studied  diligently  the  history  of 
your  church.  Go  now  and  enjoy  yourselves  as  mere  tourists!' 
And  as  the  galleries  with  their  wealth  of  pictures  and  objects 
of  art  awaited  us,  we  were  not  loth  to  obey,  hoping,  however, 
that  our  star  would  still  shine  a  little  for  us. 

A  description  of  what  we  saw  and  enjoyed  refuse  to  be 
compressed  into  the  space  of  a  magazine  article,  which  space 
I  have  already  overcrowded.  And  as  our  visit  drew  to  a 
close,  and  we  cast  pennies  into  the  Trevi  fountain  with  the 
mightily  portentous  object  of  foreseeing  our  return,  the  ap- 
parently careless  act,  done  amidst  laughter  and  jest,  was  ac- 
companied by  an  earnest  mental  prayer,  that  it  might  be  our 
privilege  one  day  again  to  utter  'Ave  Roma!' 

MONA  O'SHEA  MURPHY. 
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CuUings  from  Interesting  Letters. 

I. 

'Europe  is  dying  more  or  less  of  old  age  and  it  is  an  old 
age  in  which  there  is  considerable  viciousness.  It  is  difficult 
to  prophesy  and  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  draw  correct 
conclusions  from  surface  indications ;  but,  unless  all  signs 
fail,  the  highwater  mark  of  civilization  has  been  reached  and 
Europe  in  general  is  now  on  the  down  grade.  The  one  thing 
that  will  stay  the  evil  day  is  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
old  faith.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  these  Latin  countries  would 
be  to-day  a  seething,  boiling  caldron  of  anarchy.' 


'The  so-called  republic  cf  Portugal  is  a  nightmare  and 
one  of  these  days  its  discredited  existence  will  come  to  an 
end.' 

'I  find  Belgium  interesting.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  lib- 
eralism, a  great  deal  of  that  dead  faith  which  follows  upon 
apostasy  in  practice,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  deal  of 
true,  fervent  piety  and  a  militant  spirit  that  augurs  well  for 
the  future. 

'The  real  spirit  of  the  Church  in  every  age  is  militancy. 
The  peace-loving,  apologetic,  compromising  Catholics  are 
those  who  permit  the  Church  to  be  plundered  and  her  interests 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  Catholic  party  in  Belgium  has  given  the 
country  thirty  years  of  honest  and  efficient  administration. 
The  tax-rate  is  the  lowest  of  any  country  in  Europe.  The  ex- 
ports per  capita  are  to-day  the  highest  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 

'France  is  paying  a  high  price  to-day  for  its  warfare  upon 
the  church,  and  it  is  paying  for  it  in  ready  cash.  The  disease 
of  the  country  is  immorality — just  plain,  common,  old-fash- 
ioned degeneracy.  In  politics,  in  finance,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  the  whole  fabric  is  honey-combed  with  corrup- 
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tion.  I  know  that  there  is  a  good,  devoted,  faithful,  self- 
sacrificing  Catholic  element,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  effect  the  much-needed  regeneration.  I  suppose 
that  every  age  has  had  its  troubles  and  its  difficulties.  The 
old  Church  will  go  in  its  usual  way.  They  cannot  beat  it  be- 
cause it  is  at  work  all  over  the  world  whilst  its  enemies  are 
asleep.  It  will  rise  from  the  graves  that  the  forces  of  evil 
have  dug  for  it  and  appear  as  youthful,  fresh,  and  vigorous 
as  on  Pentecost  day;  but  souls  in  the  meantime  are  lost  and 
iniquity  for  a  time  puts  on  the  robe  of  righteousness'. 

REV.  J.  T.  EOCHE,  LL.D. 


11. 

*I  was  about  to  write  a  few  words  to  you  when  I  heard 
the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell  and  the  sonorous  tones  of  men's 
voices  chanting  a  psalm.  The  hour  was  nine-thirty  in  the 
evening.  I  went  to  the  window  to  look  out.  Just  as  I  reached 
it,  every  window  that  I  could  see  was  aglow  with  lamps  and 
candles.  In  their  light  I  couhl  see  the  reverent  faces  of  the 
inmates.  The  street  which  a  moment  before  was  silent  and 
dark  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  I  saw  a  beantiful  banner 
carried  by  a  young  man.  Behind  him  walked  a  boy  ringing 
a  bell.  There  followed  about  fifty  men  and  boys,  each  carry- 
ing a  candle.  After  them  marched  six  priests,  who  attended 
the  priest  that  was  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  a  sick 
man.  A  crowd  of  reverential  men  and  women  joined  the  pro- 
cession and  repeated  the  prayers.  Those  who  remained  in  the 
houses  prayed  with  them. 

'I  am  told  that  such  is  the  practice  in  Malta  whenever 
there  is  a  sick  call.  The  spontaneity  of  the  Maltese  is  mar- 
vellous, for  great  is  their  faith  in  the  Real  Presence  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

'The  hour  is  now  late,  so  that  I  shall  be  content  with 
these  few  words  to  you  to-night,  and  shall  write  soon  again. 

'Greetings  to  all  my  friends  at  Saint  Joseph's !' 

M.  J.  W. 
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III. 

'Here  we  are  in  San  Sebastian,  in  the  land  of  torrid  sun- 
shine, just  across  the  boundary  line  from  France,  and  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Here  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Alfonso  spend 
many  happy  hours;  and  here,  also,  many  Spanish  grandees 
frequent  the  beaches,  for  the  wealthy  Spaniards  follow  the 
King,  and  the  vacationists  from  many  European  countries  fol- 
low the  court.  Very  few  Americans  or  Canadians  come  here, 
but  I  did  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  three  Torontonians 
here  yesterday.  The  majority  of  American  tourists  prefer 
Biarritz,  a  favourite  place  of  sojourn  of  the  late  King  Edward 
VII.  Biarritz  and  San  Sebastian  are  twin  resorts,  but  on©  is 
Spanish  and  the  other  French. 

'We  have  travelled  through  parts  of  Spain  that  are  ex- 
tremely quaint  and  through  other  parts  that  are  quite  modern ; 
but  San  Sebastian  seems  to  have  both  traits.  It  is  particular- 
ly well  built  and  substantial.  The  shaded  streets  of  the 
town  are  beautiful  and  picturesque,  and  the  trees  are  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  birds  that  sing  sweetly  and  constantly. 
The  extensive  promenade  is  in  full  view  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
from  here  I  have  never  seen  calm,  but  forever  rolling  in  ma- 
jestic splendour.  From  the  promenade,  we  sometimes  turn 
into  inviting  parks,  which  are  expansions  of  the  horse-shoe 
shaped  promenade.  The  summer  palace  of  the  King  is  Mi- 
ramar,  and  resembles  the  English  palaces.  It  is  on  the  south 
shore.  No  invitation  has  yet  reached  us  to  visit  the  palace 
and  see  its  renowned  paintings.  Instead,  we  must  be  content 
to  watch  the  gay  life  on  the  beach. 

'I  find  great  delight  in  studying  the  Basque  people  rather 
than  the  tourists.     You  remember  that  the  origin,  language, 
and  customs  of  the  Basque  provinces  have  puzzled  students 
I  can  understand  their  language  a  little. 

'To-morrow  we  are  going  to  take  a  short  trip  to  the  old 
town  of  Azpeitia,  near  which  are  the  birthplace  and  shrine  of 
Saint  Ignatius  Loyola.  Of  that  visit  I  shall  write  to  you 
again.' 

AN  ALUMNA  OF  SAINT  JOSEPH'S. 
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A  Fete  Day  in  Brittany. 

^/^  ^  UE  automobile  stops  reverently  in  front  of  a  very 
y  v*/  y  higli  calvary  in  the  little  public  square  of  Saint 
"^^xaaZ^  Anne  of  Auray  in  picturesque  Brittany.  A  flight 
of  stone  steps  leads  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  An 
avalanche  of  bended  backs  and  bowed  heads  tell  us  that 
countless  pilgrims  are  climbing  the  sacred  steps  on  their 
knees  and  saying  a  fervent  prayer  on  each  step.  An  acute  ear 
catches  the  sound  of  panting  breath  and  twitching  pain.  At 
the  foot  of  the  crucifix  is  a  little  fountain  called  the  'Miracu- 
lous Weir,  and  there  Breton  men,  women,  and  children  are 
elbowing  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  drink  the  water 
out  of  an  iron  cup  that  is  chained  to  the  fountain.  Many 
pilgrims  draw  from  dainty  reticules  a  little  gold  or  silver  cup, 
but  the  majority  prefer  to  drink  from  the  cup  of  the  poor. 

The  church  near  the  fountain  is  beautiful.  The  sculptures 
of  the  altar  are  the  work  of  Folguiere.  The  interior  of  the 
whole  church  is  absolutely  covered  with  the  offerings  of 
grateful  pilgrims.  A  venerable  priest  is  leading  a  procession 
of  little  children  to  kiss  the  miraculous  stone  and  make  three 
prayers  for  blessed  Saint  Anne  to  bear  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  Their  fresh  young  voices  make  the  canticles  sound 
like  the  hymns  of  heavenly  choristers ;  the  glittering  banner 
the  fragrant  flowers,  the  dainty  white  dresses  remind  us  of 
similar  festivals  in  our  own  girlhood  in  dear  Saint  Joseph's. 
We  join  fervently  in  the  hosannas  of  gratitude  to  the  Creator, 
follow  the  children  on  their  pious  way,  and  continue  our  ride, 
but  again  and  again  express  our  delight  at  having  reached 
the  charming  little  Breton  village  on  one  of  its  fete  days. 

ALUMNA. 
July,  1913. 
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The  Lovliest  Spot  in  Ireland. 

^W^-Y^  HERE  is  that  spot? 

'  XQ  ^     ^^^  *^^  Lakes  of  Killarney,  the  resort  of  tourists 


%A  ii^  rather  than  vacation  seekers.  Not  Bray,  the 
-^^^^-  'Brighton  of  Ireland'.  But  for  sheer  loveliness- 
Glen  gariffe. 

Thackeray's  pen  first  made  this  famous  idling  place 
knovrn  to  me.  He  asks,  'What  sends  picturesque  tourists  to 
the  Rhine  or  Switzerland,  when,  within  five  miles  of  the  pret- 
ty inn  at  Glengariffe,  there  is  a  country  of  the  magnificence 
of  which  no  pen  can  give  an  idea  ?'  Again,  he  says,  'I  should 
like  to  be  a  great  prince,  and  bring  a  train  of  painters  over  to 
make,  if  they  could,  and  according  to  their  several  capabili- 
ties, a  set  of  pictures  of  the  place.  Were  such  a  bay  lying 
upon  English  shores  it  would  be  the  world's  wonder.'  And 
now  that  I  have  seen  the  resort,  I  feel  the  truth  of  the  great 
man's  words. 

Glengariffe  is  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  is 
within  easy  reach  of  Bantry,  a  wonderfully  pretty  little  town 
at  the  head  of  Bantry  Bay,  where  the  British  fleet  is  wont  to 
congregate  for  its  annual  manoeuvres.  Many  tourists  arrive 
by  train  at  Macroom,  and  there  take  the  coach  that  goes  ove) 
the  mountains  and  through  a  most  picturesque  canyon.  Oth- 
ers come  from  Killarney  by  coach  through  a  country  of  unsur- 
passed beauty.  Many  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Dublin  and 
London  send  their  patients  to  this  'Madeira  of  Great  Britain', 
where  snow  seldom  falls,  and  where  the  glowing  warmth  of 
emerald  tints  cheers  the  live-long  year.  In  its  narrow  moun- 
tain cleft  are  mingled  exquisitely  every  possible  tint  of  green. 
Even  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  rocks  are  covered  with  a 
damask  work  of  green  moss.  Flowers  bloom  profusely  along 
every  mountain  path.  The  shamrocks  are  large  and  vividly 
green.  Purple  heather  and  gorse  are  abundant.  Thirty-five 
lakelets  slumber  in  the  encircling  mountains.  Titanic  rocks 
have  rolled  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  some  great 
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cataclysm  and  now  lie  gracefully  covered  in  soft  green  moss 
as  thought  an  artist  had  grouped  them  for  a  photograph  along 
the  lake  shore.  The  bay  is  extremely  irregular,  as  if  the  tide 
had  struggled  again  and  again  to  make  an  inroad ;  and  when 
old  ocean  rolls  outward,  masses  of  wondrous  seaweed  and  curi- 
ous vegetable  and  animal  forms  delight  the  wanderer.  Out  in 
the  bay  are  several  rocky  islets  of  fantastic  design,  the  largest 
of  which  is  Garnish,  with  the  remains  of  a  martello  tower. 
When  the  moon  floods  the  bay  with  silvery  light  and  the  sails 
of  pleasure  boats  dance  lightly  on  the  rippling  waves,  fairy- 
land is  not  far  away  from  even  the  prosaic  mind. 

Both  for  geologists  and  botanists,  Glengariffe  is  a  district 
of  especial  interest.  Many  tropical  and  subtropical  plants 
that  grow  nowhere  else  in  Europe  flourish  in  this  mild  cli- 
mate. Geraniums,  fuchsias,  and  myrtles  thrive  unsheltered 
throughout  the  year.  The  arbutus,  the  holly,  and  the  birch 
envelop  the  rocks  even  to  the  water's  edge.  Picturesque 
rocky  protuberances,  of  all  sizes  and  of  every  variety  of  form; 
crowd  upon  the  eye  in  bewildering  confusion. 

Who  cannot  enjoy  himself  at  Glengariffe  ?  The  hotels 
are  modern,  the  service  is  excellent,  the  facilities  for  boating 
and  fishing  are  unrivalled,  excursions  to  the  mountains  are 
well  conducted,  and  the  climate  is  sufficiently  bracing,  so  that 
no  one  feels  the  relaxing  effects  sometimes  known  at  inland 
resorts. 

Not  far  from  the  little  church  that  is  surrounded  by  a 
collection  of  small  houses,  is  a  very  modern  bridge.  From 
that  bridge  is  obtained  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  rugged 
glen,  and  there  after  the  vesper  bell  has  rung,  one  could  lin- 
ger for  hours  in  the  magic  beauty  of  an  Irish  twilight. 

ONE  OF  THE  ALUMNAE. 
August,  1913. 
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Hawaii— Paradise  of  the  Pacific. 

^^^"H^  T  daybreak  we  sighted  'Oahu',  the  Capital  Island 
^  J\  ^  of  the  Hawaiian  gioup,  after  six  and  one-half  de 
%2(^i[^      lightful  days  on  the  Pacific.     We  had  never  seen 

^^^==—      such  wondrous  green  hills  as  Hawas.     The  big 

liner  ploughed  along  about  two  miles  off  shore  to  quarantine, 
and  very  soon  proceeded  to  her  berth  on  Honolulu  Bay.  The 
bronze,  or  copper  coloured  Hawaiians  were  on  hand  to  greet 
us.  Far  out  fully  a  mile  in  the  bay,  a  swarm  of  the  little 
brown  fellows  swam  along  beside  the  big  ship  and  solicited 
the  passengers  to  toss  coins  overboard,  for  which  they  would 
dive.  They  were  expert  swimmers;  in  fact,  the  Hawaiian  has 
always  held  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  swimmer  and 
boatman  in  the  world.  He  was  the  sailor  par-excellence 
sought  by  the  Pacific  whalers.  It  is  his  boast  that  he  can 
guide  shift'  or  canoe  before  any  wave  that  rolls ;  at  least,  he  is 
always  willing  to  make  an  attempt,  and  an  Hawaiian  out-rig- 
ger canoe,  guided  by  an  Hawaiian  youth,  is  probably  the  only 
craft  that  has  ever  ridden  before  one  of  the  great  Pacific  bil- 
lows which  are  found  in  all  their  fury  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Columbia  River.  A  mound  on  the  beach,  however,  marks  the 
resting  place  of  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  canoe  that  ac- 
complished this  feat.  The  youth  that  sprang  from  the  boat 
at  a  critical  moment  was  struck  by  the  outrigger  and  killed, 

In  Hawaii,  surfing  has  been  the  national  sport  from  time 
immemorial.  There  the  breakers  oft  Waikiki  begin  to  form  a 
full  mile  out  at  sea.  As  they  begin  to  rise  the  helmsman  gives 
the  word  and  the  crew  sends  the  boat  speeding  before  the 
foaming  wave.  Its  stern  soon  rises  high  in  the  air  and  its 
bow  points  downward,  as  the  narrow  craft  shoots  forward  and 
down  the  ever  rising  hill  of  water,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it 
never  gets,  although  it  travels  forty  miles  an  hour. 

That  Hawaii  is  a  community  characteristically  American, 
is  at  once  apparent  upon  your  arrival  at  Honolulu.  The  town 
is  Americn  in  aspect,  the  customs  and  institutions  are  Ameri- 
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can.  The  leading  and  prominent  elements  in  the  community 
are  markedly  American,  notwithstanding  a  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  brown  Asiatics  and  Hawaiians,  besides  Portu- 
guese. The  current  speech  is  English  of  the  American  accent. 
The  newsboys  cry  American  papers.  The  street  cars,  vehicles, 
and  stores  are  also  decidedly  American. 

The  vegetation  only  is  that  of  the  land  without  frost. 
Palms,  bananas,  and  flame  trees  grow  in  profusion.  In  Hono- 
lulu during  summer  the  temperature  ranges  between  70  de- 
grees and  85  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  in  winter  between  52 
degrees  and  75  degrees — a  delightful  climate  at  any  season 
of  the  year. 

A  motor  trip  through  Honolulu  aud  its  environs  revealed 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  we  had  ever  seen — the  tropical 
foliage,  flowers,  and  mountains ;  the  wonderful  Kapiolani 
Park,  with  its  beautiful  drives,  were  a  revelation.  A  city  of 
45,000  inhabitants,  in  every  sense  a  well  governed,  cleanly 
city.  On  the  street  corners  the  native  women  were  busily  en- 
gaged making  flower  'leis' — for  'leis'  are  popular  adornment 
for  both  male  and  female,  not  only  among  the  natives,  but 
among  the  foreign  population  as  well  as  the  tourist. 

We  left  for  Lanai,  one  of  the  least  visited  islands  of  the 
group,  although  it  lies  only  eight  miles  from  Lahaina,  the 
ancient  capital.  There  was  no  direct  steamer  service  from 
Honolulu,"  therefore,  we  were  taken  over  in  a  launch  from 
Lahaina.  Once  aboard  we  got  away  under  a  ten  mile  clip  in 
a  heavy  sea.  Soon  the  flowing  green  and  yellow  cane  fields 
on  the  mountain  sides  of  Maui  grew  dimmer  and  the  sides  of 
Lanai  clearer.  The  great  gulches  could  be  discerned  and  then 
it  was  seen  that  the  seashore  was  skirted  with  cocoanut 
groves.  This  side  of  the  island  seemed  barren ;  consequently. 
we  steered  for  the  Hawaii  end,  where  Lanai  descends  in  pre- 
cipitous cliff  to  the  sea.  In  a  cave  formed  by  two  of  these 
cliffs  we  steered  and  dropped  anchor  between  two  Japanese 
fishing  Sampans.  Again  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  landing 
by  small  boat,  although  Manele  Bay  is  a  regular  landing  in 
good  weather.  A  beautiful  sandy  beach  surrounds  the  bay, 
and  a  grove  of  algarobas  comes  down  to  the  water's  edge;  be- 
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yond  were  rocks,  a  field  of  gray  pile  grass,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  a  forest  of  cactus.  It  reminded  us  of  a  drive 
through  Arizona,,  the  first  two  miles,  and  then  the  border 
seemed  crossed  into  Mexico,  where  the  cactus  forests  began. 
When  the  tablelands  were  reached  we  had  a  change  of  scene. 
A  great  crater  miles  in  area  was  spread  out  to  view.  On  one 
side  the  mountains,  on  the  other,  a  great  rolling  plain  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see. 

Lanai  provides  the  landscapes  and  aspects  of  a  dozen 
countries,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  does  other  islands  of  the 
Hawaiian  group.  Erom  a  long  ridge  along  the  backbone  of 
the  island,  the  trade  winds  bring  over  the  crest  a  constant 
cloud  of  red  dust.  We  rode  our  horses  to  reconnoitre  and  see 
if  there  was  anything  for  the  kodak.  We  turned  towards  the 
Island  of  Molokai  and  over  a  barren  red  wind  blown  country, 
where  the  whitened  roots  of  trees  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  red 
soil,  a  fierce  wind  bore  the  great  sheets  of  red  dust  in  our 
faces,  and  the  whole  country  before  us  seemed  to  be  blowing 
away.  We  rode  to  the  summit  and  reined  our  horses.  We 
stood  there  stupefied  with  wonder.  Before  us  lay  one  of  the 
wonder  sights  of  the  world.  We  had  seen  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  Arizona,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  but  neither  of  these  could 
match  the  sight  that  lay  before  us.  A  great  gulch  opened 
wide,  spread  out,  and  seemed  to  stretch  to  the  sea,  miles 
away,  and  a  thousand  feet  below.  Up  through  this  gulch 
came  a  blast  that  was  covering  the  island  with  a  layer  of  red 
soil,  a  cloud  of  red  by  day  and  night.  The  rocks  were  bare  and 
pinnacles  of  lava  towered  up  from  the  solid  hard  pan  in  deli- 
cate spears  an  hundred  feet  in  length  or  more.  They  were  in 
every  conceivable  shape  and  arose  from  a  waving  ocean  of 
colour.  It  was  as  though  the  Grand  Canyon  and  Garden  of 
the  Gods  had  been  reproduced  all  in  miniature.  The  wind  of 
ages  had  laid  bare  this  particular  island  of  the  Hawaiian 
group  just  as  some  great  volcanic  eruption  had  left  it  ages 
ago.  Far  away  these  pinnacles  and  cathedrals  of  lava  seemed 
to  grow  smaller  and  dwindle  away  in  the  distance  until  green 
patches,    on  which    ruddy  sheep    fed,  blended    in  the    other 
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colours  and  beyond  were  the  blue  Pacific,  tbe  Mountains  of 
Maui,  and  the  white  fleecy  clouds. 

Darkness  was  approaching  and  we  were  many  miles  from 
the  ranch  house.  We  had  seen  the  colouring  of  this  devil's 
caldron  only  by  darkness.  We  shall  see  it  again  some  day  in 
all  the  glories  of  sunlight.  However,  as  we  saw  it,  it  will  ever 
remain  one  of  the  great  scenic  wonders  that  lasts  in  the  mem- 
ory forever,  rather  than  for  a  day. 

J.  FllASER  MOSES. 
MARY  DAVIDSON  MOSES. 
August,  1913. 


It  is  said  that  the  next  German  Catholic  Congress  will 
take  place  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Muenster,  Westphalia, 
which  is  known  as  'The  Rome  of  Germany'. 

The  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
will  be  celebrated  from  December  2nd  to  the  8th,  in  Seville, 
Spain. 

****** 

Next  year  the  Sistine  Capel  of  Rome  will  be  adorned  with 
a  great  masterpiece  of  tapestry,  on  which  Professor  Gentilli 
has  been  working  assiduously  for  fifteen  years.  It  is  expected 
that  His  Holiness  will  bless  the  tapestry  on  the  next  feast  of 
Saint  Joseph,  for  the  subject  is  Saint  Joseph  holding  the 
Divine  Infant. 
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Alumnae  Items. 

The  June  Graduation  Exercises  brouglit  scores  of  former 
pupils  back  to  Alma  Mater,  to  witness  the  magnificent  dis- 
play, and  interesting  exercises  of  that  great  day. 


Mrs.  Manning  Doherty,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  entertained 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Dan  Fitzgerald,  at  her  summer  home,  Rothe- 
say, N.  B. 

****** 

A  number  of  the  Alumnae  provided  carriages  for  the  Sis- 
ters to  visit  the  cemeteries.  Saint  Michael's  and  Mount  Hope, 
where  they  gathered  around  the  graves  in  prayer  for  our  de- 
ceased members  and  friends.  Although  the  visit  is  filled  with 
sad  memories,  it  is  a  sweet  duty  to  fulfil. 
****** 

Mrs.  Charles  Roberts  (Lily  Wilson),  of  Montreal,  was 
among  the  summer  visitors  at  Alma  Mater.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  her  winsome  daughter,  Aileen,  who  is  three  years 
old  and  who  is  'coming  to  Mother's  School'  when  she  is  a 
*Big  Girl'.     Success  to  our  future  graduate! 

****** 

The  June  wedding  bells  rang  joyously  for  the  wedding 
of  our  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Alumna,  Miss  Annie  McCarthy,  who 
with  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Lyons,  made  a  visit  to  Saint 
Joseph's  on  their  honeymoon  tour.  All  blessings  be  with 
them! 


Miss  Minnie  Dooner,  of  Pembroke  Diocese,  visited  lately 
her  old  teachers.  She  was  amazed  at  the  changes  in  the 
school.  She  had  heard  of  improvements  and  alterations,  but 
had  not  imagined  changes  on  so  magnificent  a  scale.  She  was 
delighted. 
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It  was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  our  senior  Sisters  to  see  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Milligan  (Elizabeth  Conlin),  of  Detroit,  and  her  son, 
Dt.  Milligan,  at  the  closing  exercises.  Mrs.  Milligan  was  a 
pupil  here  forty-one  years  ago.  Tears  of  joy  and  sorrow 
alternately  filled  this  dear  lady's  eyes  as  she  remarked  the 
changes  that  time  had  wrought  and  recalled  the  names  of 
many  who  have  gone  to  their  rest. 

****** 

Mrs.  T.  Marion  (May  Bonfield),  made  a  visit  to  her  Alma 
Mater,  and  gave  her  daughter,  Josephine,  who  is  a  student 
here  at  present,  and  her  classmates,  a  very  pleasant  time. 

****** 

Mrs.  J.  P.  EUard  (Nellie  Fitzgerald),  now  of  North  Da- 
kota, was  here  during  closing  week  with  her  son  and 
daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  she  intends  placing  here  in 
school  next  year.  She  is  a  bright  and  charming  girl  and  well 
advanced  in  studies  for  her  years.  We  shall  receive  her  with 
open  arms. 

****** 

Miss  Helen  Meader  has  returned  from  Fort  William, 
where  she  has  spent  a  pleasant  and  successful  year,  as  Kinder- 
garten directress.    Her  friends  will  be  glad  to  see  her  home. 

****** 

Mrs.  W.  Kelly  (Anie  Duggan),  of  Parkway  Avenue, 
Toronto,  who  is  in  delicate  health,  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Muskoka.     Her  friends  wish  her  rapid  restoration  to  health. 

****** 

At  the  close  of  June  Miss  Ethel  Hinds,  of  Midland,  spent 
Bome  days  at  Saint  Joseph's  visiting  her  sister  who  is  one  of 
the  mission  band,  to  open  a  Community  House  of  Saint  Jo- 
seph, in  the  West.  Her  former  teachers  were  pleased  to  see 
her  in  such  vigorous  health  and  good  spirits. 

Enthusiastic  greeting  comes  from  a  former  pupil,  Mrs. 
Downey,  of  Comox,  who  expresses  the  cordial  welcome  ex- 
tended by  the  people  of  Vancouver  and  the  great  West  Land, 
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to  the  dear  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  upon  hearing  of  their  in- 
tention to  open  a  Mission  on  the  Coast. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Hope  B.  Thompson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  obtained 
her  degree  of  LL.B.  at  the  Washington  College  of  Law  and 
was  also  awarded  a  year's  scholarship  for  postgraduate  work, 
for  the  highest  record  for  senior  year  (average  96.5),  and  a 
gold  medal  for  the  second  highest  standing  (average  97.18) 
in  scholarship  during  the  entire  course.  She  was  also  the 
winner  of  the  prize  for  the  highest  record  in  the  first  year  ex- 
amination in  Blackstone  (average  99.5).  Miss  Thompson  is  a 
graduate  of  Saint  Joseph's  College,  Toronto. 
****** 

'S.  M.  E.'  is  the  recipient  of  a  most  gracious  act  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Bicker- 
staffe-Drew,  K.  H.  S.,  (John  Ayscough)  who  has  sent  her  a 
complete  set  of  unrevised  proofs  of  a  new  book  of  his  soon  to 
be  issued  by  the  Longmans.  'Gracechurch'  is  a  volume  of 
fascinating  reminiscences  of  a  little  Welsh-English  village 
where  the  author  spent  many  of  his  boyhood  days.  As  he  says 
in  his  dedication  'the  book  is  a  record  of  faithful  and  fond  af- 
fection :  the  thread  upon  which  it  is  strung  is  the  simple  and 
indestructible  one,  of  love  for  the  dear  old  place  and  the  kind 
dear  people  who  lived  there.  Saint  Joseph's  College  Archives 
are  the  richer  for  this  rare  copy  of  a  great  novelist's  writings. 
****** 

Miss  Hart,  a  distinguished  member  of  our  Alumnae,  is 
travelling  extensively  with  the  Canadian  Press  Association. 
She  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  give  us  some  rare  contribu- 
tions. 

*««**« 

The  *1913'  Graduates  were  entertainetl  at  a  tea  given  by 
Mrs.  CoUeran,  Crescent  Road,  Rosedale.  The  festive  occa- 
sion brought  together  many  former  graduates. 

*•♦»♦♦ 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy  and  family  spent  the  summer  at  Jack- 
son's Point, 
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Mrs.  Brazil  has  been  frequently  called  away  to  her  home 
in  Adjala,  owing  to  the  severe  illness  of  her  mother.  She  was 
fortunately  able  to  be  present  at  our  annual  meeting. 


Mrs.  Powers,  mother  of  one  of  this  year's  graduates,  en- 
tertained the  graduates  at  a  theatre  party  and  a  delightful 
time  was  spent. 

****** 

Mrs.  McBrady's  eldest  daughter,  Beatrice,  graduated  at 
Mount  Saint  Mary's  (Loretto),  Hamilton.  Mrs.  McBrady 
entertained  her  daughter's  school  friends  at  a  very  pleasant 
social  function. 

****** 

Mrs.  Barry,  came  down  specially  from  Hamilton  for  her 
friend,  "Winnifred  O'Connor's  graduation,  and  also  invited  a 
number  of  Saint  Joseph  girls  to  an  entertainment  at  her  sum- 
mer home  at  Burlington. 

****** 

Mrs,  W.  R.  Houston's  bungalow  is  completed  at  Shanty 
Bay,  where  she  and  her  family  are  enabled  to  take  the  fullest 
measure  of  enjoyment  out  of  country  life. 

****** 

Sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dalley  on  the  loss  of  her 
brother,  Mr.  Rush. 

****** 

The  Misses  Lawler  and  party  of  friends  spent  the  summer 
abroad. 


Miss  Isabel  Cassidy  spent  part  of  her  vacation  at  the  Ger- 
man Village  of  Formosa,  and  devoted  her  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  German. 

****** 

Dr.  Agatha  Doherty  who  has  been  abroad  specializing  in 
medicine,  returned  in  August  after  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
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Miss  P.  Kenney,  of  Bloomfield  Avenue,  spent  the  summer 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Cannon,  of  Calgary,  Alberta. 


Mrs.  Moore  spent  her  summer  holiday  at  the  Algonquin 
Hotel,  Saint  Andrews-by-the-Sea,  She  had  a  most  delightful 
time  and  met  a  number  of  our  Toronto  people. 

A  number  of  our  Alumnae  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
Rosary  Hall  refreshment  booth  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition. 
The  young  ladies  who  served  the  refreshments  looked  very 
pretty  in  a  uniform  of  blue  and  white. 

****** 

Miss  Hart  has  returned  from  her  trip  with  the  Canadian 
Press  Associaition.  We  have  heard  that  she  has  had  a  most 
delightful  time. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Congratulations  of  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  to  Mrs.  MuUins 
and  her  family  on  the  ordination  to  the  priesthood  of  her  son. 

Rev.  Father  Francis  MuUins  celebrated  his  first  High 
Mass  in  St.  Patrick's  Church.  He  was  escorted  in  solemn 
procession  from  the  Redemptorist  Monastery  to  the  church  by 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  uniform,  also  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  school  children,  and  acolytes. 
He  was  assisted  at  Mass  by  Rev.  Father  Collins,  of  Ottawa, 
as  deacon,  and  Rev.  Father  Scully,  C.  S.S.  R.,  as  sub-deacon. 
The  Rector,  Rev.  Father  Connolly,  reached  a  powerful  ser- 
mon on  the  duties  and  great  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  invite<l  the  members  of  Father  MuUins' 
family  to  approach  the  altar  to  receive  the  new  priest's  bles- 
sing. After  Mass,  the  entire  congregation  received  his 
blessing,  and  ordination  cards  were  distributed.  The  choir 
gave  a  beautiful  rendition  of  Conconne's  Mass  in  E.  flat. 

Many  alumnae  were  present  at  the  mass  and  at  the  recep- 
tion held  in  Mrs.  MuUin's  home  on  the  afternoon  following. 

Rev.  Father  MuUins  celebrated  mass  in  our  College 
Chapel  on  Monday  morning. 
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Prior  to  lier  departure  for  a  few  weeks'  holiday  abroad, 
Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  M.  A.,  was  on  Thursday  evening,  July 
10th,  presented  with  a  handsomely  equipped  club  bag  and 
many  expressions  of  recognition  from  the  Executive  of  St. 
Joseph's  College  Alumnae,  of  which  for  the  past  two  years 
she  has  been  President.  A  banquet  preceded  the  presenta- 
tion. Right  Rev.  Mgr.  McCann  presiding,  and  Miss  Lawlor 
occupying  the  seat  of  the  guest  of  honour.  Rev.  Father 
Frachon,  the  forty-year  chaplain  of  the  convent,  was  also 
present.  The  presentation  was  made  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Executive,  thanked  Miss 
Lawler  for  her  fine  work  in  bringing  the  Alumnae  to  its  pres- 
ent exceptional  standing. 

In  replying,  Miss  Lawler,  in  her  usual  generous  way, 
took  but  little  credit  to  herself  and  introduced  an  altogether 
unexpected  note  into  the  proceedings,  when  she  in  turn,  ask- 
ed Mgr.  McCann  to  present  the  Honorary  President,  the  Rev, 
Mother  Superior  of  the  Convent,  with  a  small  parcel,  which, 
on  being  uncovered,  turned  out  to  be  a  dainty  basket,  on  the 
blue  satin  lining  of  which  glittered  a  number  of  large  and 
shining  gold  coins.  What  she  had  been  able  to  do,  said  Miss 
Lawler,  had  been  through  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the 

one  to  whom  she  offered  her  gift. 

****** 

Our  deepest  sympathy  is  proffered  to  our  esteemed 
alumnae,  Mrs.  F.  Belton,  who  was  recently  bereaved  of  her 

husband. 

****** 

Miss  Ethel  Clarke  has  returned  to  town  from  a  summer 

vacation  spent  chiefly  in  England  and  Scotland.       Welcome 

home ! 

****** 

Welcome,  also,  to  Mrs.  A.     J.  Small,  who    is    expected 

home  in  the  near  future. 

****** 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy  was  the  gracious  and  charming  hostess 
of  a  delightful  verandah-tea  on  her  spacious  balcony  at  her 
new  home  in  Spadina  Road.     Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
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D.  G.  Fitzgerald  and  her  husband,  who  had  just  returned 
from  an  extended  honeymoon  in  the  eastern  provinces  and  the 
eastern  American  cities.  Miss  Appie  Cassidy  was  home  from 
New  York,  where  she  is  studying  vocal  music  under  distin- 
guished masters.  Miss  Appie  has  a  beautiful  lyric  soprano 
voice  and  sings  with  very  winsome  naturalness.  Her  friends 
were  glad  to  note  the  marvellous  progress  that  the  young  vo- 
calist has  made.  Miss  Lawler  and  Miss  G.  Lawler  were 
among  the  guests,  and  were  wished  godspeed  on  the  eve  of 
their  departure  for  Europe.  Among  the  out-of-town  guests 
was  Mrs.  S.  B.  Bowes,  of  Chicago,  a  classmate  of  the  hostess 
at  St.  Joseph's  and  an  alumna  who  has  many  warm  friends  in 
Toronto. 

Dr.  Cassidy  was  present  and  ably  assisted  the  hostess, 
who  succeeded  admirably  in  making  all  her  friends  enjoy  one 
of  the  brightest  and  daintiest  teas  of  the  season.  Misses  Rita 
Isabel  and  Francis  Cassidy  were  attentive  and  attractive  as- 
sistants to  the  host  and  hostess.  The  function  was  in  every 
way  a  very  pleasant  visit  to  a  stately  new  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos.  Long  returned  from  their  trip  to 
Europe. 

****** 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Weir  and  her  little  daughter  Margaret  have 
returned  from  a  visit  in  Northern  Ontario.  Both  have  bene- 
fited by  a  change  of  air  and  look  remarkably  well.  The 
Misses  Smith  were  glad  to  welcome  the  travellers  home,  but 
no  gladder  than  the  'Lilies'. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Isabel  Dwyer  were  delighted  to  have 
Mother  Mary  Immaculata  (Miss  Mary  Dwyer,  B.  A.)  as  their 
guest  for  a  few  days  this  summer.  Many  friends,  especially 
from  the  University  of  Toronto,  were  glad  to  see  the  Ursuline 
sister  in  town  and  hope  to  see  her  in  Toronto  again. 
****** 

Mrs.  Crowell  and  her  husband  spent  the  summer  in  the 
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East  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Crowell's  family.     They  travelled  by 
way  of  Boston  and  had  a  very  pleasant  vacation. 


Miss  Bolster  received  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
sailing  of  the  'Imperator',  on  which  her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  B, 
Murphy  and  the  Misses  Murphy  were  passengers  for  Europe, 
to  spend  a  few  years.  Miss  Bolster  will  not  go  abroad  at  pre- 
sent, and  her  friends  will  be  glad  to  meet  her  in  Toronto  next 
winter. 

Mrs.  W.  A,  Kendall,  of  Detroit,  was  a  visitor  at  Saint 
Joseph's    in  August.     Come  again  !     Come  often  ! 

»  «  »  4)i  »  » 

Two  good  friends  of  the  'Lilies',  Mr.  M.  O'Connor,  J.  P. 
and  Mr.  John  O'Neill,  of  Montreal,  spent  the  summer  months 
together  in  the  mountain  resorts  of  Ste.  Agathe.  The  'Lilies' 
wishes  both  gentlemen  many  more  happy  sojourns  together ! 

As  we  go  to  press,  Miss  Hart's  arrival  home  from  the 
West  is  announced.  We  know  that  her  clever  pen  will  again 
favour  the  readers  of  the  'Lilies'.     Hearty  welcome  home! 

****** 

A  member  of  our  Alumnae  Association  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  youngest  peeress  of  England,  a  beau- 
tiful girl  only  twelve  years  old,  who  is  known  as  the  Honour- 
able Mary  Frances  Petre.     The  Petres  are  staunch  Catholics. 

****** 

Alumnae  Items  are  always  welcome!  Send  them  to  our 
editors  as  early  as  possible. 
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Our  Annual  Meeting. 

^^^f~f^\^  HE  third  annual  meeting  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
X  T  k!  lege  Alumnae  Association  was  held  in  the  beauti- 
^^VAA/itir  ^^^  ^^^^  spacious  auditorium  of  the  College  at  7.30 
^'^^^  p.  m.,  Thursday,  June  24,  1913.  The  President, 
Aliss  Gertrude  Lawler,  M.  A.,  was  in  the  chair.  On  her  right 
was  our  beloved  Honorary  President,  Heverend  Mother  M. 
Irene,  the  amiable  Superior  of  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  the  guiding  star  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  The  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  on  the 
platform:  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Weir,  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Brazill,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Madden,  Mrs.  Wallace,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Hous- 
ton, Mrs.  U.  Petley,  Mrs.  L.  V.  McBrady.  The  floor  of  the 
hall  was  well  filled  with  members  of  the  society. 

The  honorary  President  opened  the  meeting  with  the 
beautiful  prayer  of  the  association.  The  President  then  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  meeting  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
present. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Bra- 
zill, the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  taken  as 
read,  for  they  had  been  printed  in  the  'Lilies',  and  thus  were 
within  reach  of  every  member. 

It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Weir  and  seconded  by  Mrs.  Petley 
that  Article  VIII.,  section  5  of  our  Constitution  be  changed 
to  read :  'The  Association,  sometime  in  November  of  each 
year,  shall  have  in  the  College  Chapel  one  mass  offered  for 
the  repose  of  all  members  that  die  during  the  year  previous.' 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously  after  the  President  ex- 
plained that  the  experience  of  two  years  had  made  it  evident 
that  a  special  requiem  mass  each  November  would  serve  best 
the  interests  of  the  members,  who  could  then  attend  in  large 
numbers  and  with  greater  convenience. 

The  following  motion  was  moved  by  Miss  Hart,  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Cassidy:  'That  Article  X.  Section  3  be  suspended  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  our  President,  Miss  Gertrude  Law- 
ler, M.  A.,  in  office  for  another  year  and  as  much  longer  as 
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she  can  be  induced  to  give  her  time  and  talents  to  the  work.' 

The  President  thanked  the  mover  and  the  seconder  of  the 
motion  for  their  courtesy  and  the  members  present  and  ab- 
sent for  their  desire  to  have  her  remain  as  their  chief  officer, 
but  decided  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  that  she  had  drawn 
up  and  to  retire  with  the  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  In  that  connection,  Miss  Lawler  asked  the  as- 
sociation not  to  elect  her  to  any  office,  but  promised  to  remain 
Managing  Editor  of  the  'Lilies'.  The  President,  with  the  re- 
luctant consent  of  the  meeting,  did  not  put  Miss  Hart's  mo- 
tion to  the  vote. 

The  reports  of  the  different  officers  and  committees  were 
presented  and  accepted  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically,  for 
they  all  showed  that  strenuous  and  splendid  work  had  been 
done  and  that  the  association  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Mrs.  Cassidy,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Weir,  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Honorary  President  for  her  generous  help  and 
guidance  during  the  past  year.  Rev.  Mother  M.  Irene  touched 
all  hearts  by  her  beautiful  response. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  for  1913  14 : 
Honorary  Patron,  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  McCann;  Chaplain, 
Rev.  Father  Frachon,  C.  S.  B. ;  Honorary  President,  Rev. 
Mother  M.  Irene,  Superioress  of  the  Community  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Saint  Joseph;  President,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Small;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Miss  Elmsley,  Mrs.  A.  J.  McDonagh,  Mrs.  A. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  J.  Daley,  Mrs.  L.  V.  McBrady;  Counsellors, 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Brazill,  Mrs.  J.  Warde,  Miss  I.  Dwyer,  Miss  M. 
L,  Hart;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Wilson;  City  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  A.  T.  McCarron;  Out-of-Town 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Moore;  Press  Corre- 
spond Secretary,  Miss  N.  Kennedy;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  G. 
Crowell ;  City  Historian,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy;  Out-of-Town  His- 
torian, Miss  E.  J.  Gillies. 

After  the  Business  Meeting,  the  members  adjourned  to 
the  College  Gymnasium,  where  the  Social  Committee  had  pre- 
pared a  dainty  feast.  The  Honorary  Members  greeted  the 
members,  pleasant  converse  made  the  minutes  fleet  away,  and 
last  gooil-nights  were  regretfully  said  as  the  alumnae  dis- 
persed for  the  holidays. 
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The  President's  Address. 

Dear  Honorary  President  and  Members  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation,— 

Once  more  the  year  that  was  present  is  numbered  with 
the  past.  June  of  1912,  is  succeeded  by  June  of  1913.  Our 
third  annual  meeting  engages  our  attention  this  evening.  Our 
society  is  waxing  strong  in  years  and,  we  hope,  in  wisdom. 
In  truth,  ours  has  been  an  era  of  splendid  development.  We 
have  seen  our  fondest  desires  transmuted  into  realities  that 
gratify  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  For  our  remarkable 
progress  and  success,  we  desire  to  express  our  gratitude,  first, 
to  the  Divine  Giver  of  all  goodness ;  secondly,  to  our  esteemed 
Honorary  Patron  and  to  our  venerable  Chaplain ;  thirdly,  to 
our  Honorary  President,  w^ho  has  been  our  Nestor  and  our 
Mentor;  fourthly,  to  our  members,  who  have  responded  most 
liberally  to  our  frequent  appeals  for  co-operation.  We  are 
indebted  to  all  for  their  able  and  willing  assistance  in  helping 
to  increase  our  membership,  to  disseminate  our  principles, 
and  to  work  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  our  Alma 
Mater.  We  are  very  grateful  to  alumnae,  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  sent  to  us  encouraging  mesages  that  revived 
flagging  energies,  urged  on  tired  workers,  and  rekindled  the 
dying  embers  of  hope — when  the  work  seemed  somewhat  dis- 
couraging— for  we  have  had  difficulties  to  overcome  in  organ- 
ization and  have  triumphed  by  means  of  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  our  alumnae  at  large.  The  Executive  Committee 
needs  the  support  of  the  members,  in-town  and  out-of-town, 
and  has  had  it.  We  hope  that  the  in-coming  committee  will 
receive  the  sui)port  and  the  assistance  of  the  association  as 
generously  as  we  have. 

Our  Treasurer's  Report  is  again  very  encouraging.  It 
refers  to  the  money  which  has  been  received  partly  as  mem- 
bership fees  and  partly  as  the  proceeds  of  entertainments.  It 
does  not  refer  to  the  money  that  is  financing  'Saint  Joseph 
Lilies'.  The  two  accounts  are  kept  quite  separate.  At  the 
proper  time,  the  Treasurer  of  our  magazine  will  make  a  de- 
tailed account  of  our  receipts  and   expenditures  therewith. 
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However,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  all  who  have 
not  yet  subscribed  for  1913-14,  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
we  need  the  support  of  all. 

You  will  judge  from  the  excellent  reports  of  our  officers 
and  committees  that  our  labours  have  been  profitable.  We 
have  enjoyed  many  social  and  spiritual  gatherings,  have 
mingled  in  joy  and  sorrow,  too,  and  have  been  cheered  and 
comforted  by  genial  intercourse  with  one  another  and  with 
our  former  teachers  or  their  successors.  We  have  made  the 
halls  and  corridors  ring  with  our  laughter  and  re-echo  our 
happy  voices ;  we  have  heard  our  notes  blend  in  the  beloved 
hymns  of  our  college  days;  we  have  prayed  in  our  beauteous 
college-chapel;  in  a  word,  we  have  conjured  time  to  turn 
backward  so  that  we  might  relive  in  that  fond  memory  of 
childhood  and  of  girlhood,  and  forget  for  a  time,  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  womanhood.  With  what  delight  we 
greeted  graduates  who,  after  years  of  absence,  visited  their 
Alma  Mater  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  loyalty !  We  asked  our- 
selves if  there  could  exist  any  enthusiasm  stronger  than  ours. 
We  prayed  that  our  attachment  might  be  ever  inviolable.  We 
realized  that  we  shall  have  our  last  reunion,  but  that  the  great 
Community  of  Saint  Joseph  shall  live  on,  ever  increasing  in 
national  usefulness  and  Christ-like  dominion,  and  we  hoped 
that  with  it  would  grow  our  alumnae  association. 

In  retiring  from  the  presidency,  I  desire  to  thank  all  who 
assisted  me  in  the  work  of  organizing  the  association.  To  me, 
it  was  a  labour  of  love.  Our  society  is  vigorous  and  strong 
and  capable  of  doing  even  greater  work  than  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted, for  graduating  classes  will  annually  add  to  our  mem- 
bership and  will  bring  rejuvenation  and  strength.  In  resign- 
ing my  office  against  the  expressed  wishes  of  my  fellow-of- 
ficers and  many  of  the  alumnae,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
compliment,  but  am  taking  the  course  that  my  judgment  dic- 
tates. I  believe  in  our  constitution  and  do  not  desire  to 
violate  it.  Many  alumnae  have  the  time  and  the  loyalty,  to 
do  the  work  of  president.  One  of  my  greatest  pleasures  will 
be  to  watch  the  progress  of  our  association,  which,  I  pray, 
may  find  its  longevity  and  its  usefulness  coincident.     If  the 
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alumnae  give  to  my  sluccessors  the  loyal  assistance  that  they 
have  given  to  me — and  they  will — the  association  now  dear 
%o  us  all  must  bear  fruit  sound  and  cloyless. 

May  our  Heavenly  Patron  guard  us  and  guide  u«  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past ! 

GEETRUDE  LAWLEB, 

June  24,  1913.  President. 

Treasurer's  Third  Annual  Statement. 

From  18th  of  June,  1912,  to  24th  of  June,  1913. 
Receipts.  Expenditure. 

Balance  brought  forward                        Flowers  for  Altar $  20  00 

., $    68  25          Requiem  Masses 2  00 

Donations   60  25           Printing   38  00 

Interest   on   deposit    1  82          Postage 31  00 

Membership   fees   for  Social  Festivities         ....  31  OO 

1912-1913 155  00  Cheques  re  Feast  of  De- 

cember  28 103  09 


$  285  32 
$  225  09 


Balance $60  23  $225  09 

Auditors: 

ETHEL  G.  CLARK. 

NORA  CORCORAN. 
June  24,  1913. 

GERTRUDE  LAWLER,  M.  A.,  KATE  HOUSTON, 

President.  Treasured. 

The  Recording  Secretary's  Report. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Executive  Committee  has 
worked  hard  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  association. 
The  committee  held  five  official  meetings  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  many  informal  meetings,  for  minor  affairs. 
The  attendance  of  the  majority  of  the  members  was  satisfact- 
ory. Our  Honorary  President  was  graciously  present  at  every 
official  meeting,  and  to  her  we  desire  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  for  generously  assisting  us  in  every  way  in  her  power. 

MARY  RYAN, 
June  24,  1913.  Recording  Secretary  pro  tem. 
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The  City  Corresponding  Secretary's  Report, 

Under  the  direction  of  our  President,  I  have  prepared  and 
despatched  during  the  past  year,  1912-13,  to  our  two  hundred 
city  members,  notices  of  all  our  meetings,  I  am  pleased  to 
record  that  very  little  complaint  has  been  made  concerning 
the  non-delivery  of  notices  and  that  our  invitations  to  the 
various  functions  have  always  called  forth  a  goodly  response. 
I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  many  kindly  expres- 
sions that  have  been  received  from  thoughtful  members,  who 
appreciate  our  efforts  to  do  our  utmost  for  Alma  Mater. 

APPIE  A.  CASSIDY, 
June  24,  1913.  City  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Out-of-Town  Corresponding  Secretary's 

Report. 

The  out-of-town  members  of  our  association  have  been 
quite  generous  in  responding  to  our  notices,  and  have  fre- 
quently sent  us  many  kind  and  encouraging  words.  We  have 
found  that  our  magazine  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies',  is  an  excellent 
means  of  communication  with  our  distant  alumnae,  many  of 
whom  have  sent  timely  and  appropriate  messages  to  the  man- 
aging editors.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  our  out-of-town 
membership  list  is  steadily  growing,  chiefly  through  the 
active  interest  of  those  alumnae  whom  we  have  succeeded  in 
reaching.  We  ask  each  out-of-town  alumna  to  interest  her- 
self as  much  as  possible  with  the  welfare  of  our  society  in 
general  and  with  the  increase  of  our  membership  in  particular. 

ETHEL  GERTRUDE  CLARK, 

Out-of-Town  Corresponding  Secretary  pro  tem. 
June  24,  1913. 

The  Press  Secretary's  Report. 

The  press  notices  have  been  sent  by  several  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  All  the  Toronto  dailies  deserve 
our  thanks  for  their  unfailing  courtesy  in  publishing  our 
notices  and  in  sending  to  our  chief  functions  very  efl&cient  re- 
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porters.  Our  gratitude  is  due  to  'The  Catholic  Register  and 
Canadian  Extension'  for  many  esteemed  favours.  We  desire 
to  call  the  atention  of  the  alumnae  to  the  excellent  reports 
that  our  first  Counsellor,  Miss  Hart,  contributed  to  'Saint 
Joseph  Lilies'.  Those  reports  give  the  best  account  of  the 
work  done  by  our  association. 

AMY  A.  DAY, 
June  24,  1913.  Press  Secretary. 

The  Historians'  Report. 

As  Historians  of  our  association  for  the  academic  year 
1912-13,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  chronicle  that  our  second 
year  has  been  even  more  successful  than  our  first  year.  Our 
membership  has  increased,  both  in  town  and  out-of-town ;  our 
constitution  has  been  proved  worthy  by  time  and  experience ; 
our  crest  and  motto  have  impelled  us  to  nobler  efforts ;  our 
alumnae  pins  are  more  numerous ;  and  the  fragrance  and 
beauty  of  our  'Lilies'  are  unsurpassed.  We  have  had  many 
pleasant  reunions  and  many  helpful  consultations. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  our  hon- 
orary member.  Sister  Mary  Gabriel,  who  died  but  a  few  days 
before  the  attainment  of  sixty  years  of  Religious  Life.  Death 
bereaved  us,  also,  of  two  of  our  members.  Miss  Catherine  Mc- 
liride,  of  Toronto,  and  Mrs.  Guy  Toller  (Ida  Hughes),  of 
Ottawa.     May  they  rest  in  peace ! 

We  hope  that  our  association  will  grow  in  strength  and 
in  usefulness. 

JENNIE  SMITH, 
MARY  H.  PETLEY, 
June  24,  1913.  Historians. 

Report  of  the  Academic  Committee. 

The  chief  delight  of  the  Academic  Committee  has  been 
watching  Saint  Joseph's  College  expand.  During  the 
scholastic  year,  just  closed,  we  have  been  delighted  with  the 
superiority  of  the  programmes  that  have  been  presented  from 
time  to  time,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  the 
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staff  and  the  Students  upon  the  variety    and  excellence    of 
their  achievements.' 

We  desire  to  thank  the  Executive  Committee  for  again 
voting  us  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  College  Library.  We 
extend  a  hearty  invitation  to  all  the  alumnae  to  visit  the  Col- 
lege Library  and  to  examine  the  books  that  our  association 
has  contributed. 

We  conclude  with  the  wash  that  all  alumnae  wear  their 
colours  and  pins  whenever  possible. 

ISABEL  DWYER, 
June  24,  1913,  Convener. 

Report  of  Prolamine  Committee. 

The  Programme  Committee  hopes  that  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation found  the  number,  quality,  and  variety  of  our  pro- 
grammes satisfactory.  The  nature  and  date  of  each  meeting 
were  determined  by  our  Honorary  President,  who  best  under- 
stands what  is  most  opportune  and  beneficial  for  the  alumnae 
in  general  and  for  the  College.  Valuable  suggestions  for  pro- 
grammes were  made  by  individual  alumnae,  and  if  the  pro- 
gramme committee  did  not  make  the  suggestions  realities,  it 
was  because  of  the  impossibility  of  so  doing,  rather  than  the 
desirability. 

The  committee  takes  this  opportunity  of  urging  each 
alumna  to  attend  every  meeting  whenever  possible,  for  a 
large  attendance  is  always  gratifying  to  those  who  take  part 
in  a  programme. 

MARGAEET  LILLIS  HART, 
June  24,  1913.  Convener. 

Report  of  the  Social  Committee. 

The  Social  Committee  is  pleased  to  report  that  our  chief 
social  functions,  our  Banquet  at  Thanksgiving  and  the  festiv- 
ities of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  surpassed  their  pre- 
decessors in  numbers  and  delights,  and  thus  convinced  the 
committee  that  those  two  social  functions  should  be  perennial. 
The  Committee  found  it  advisable  to  substitute  a  social  hour 
with  light  refreshments  for  the  Garden  Party  that  followed 
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our  annual  business  meeting  of  last  year.     The  Committee 
hopes  that  the  Garden  Party  will  take  place  in  the  autumn. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  alumnae  of  different  years 
are  becoming  better  acquainted  with  one  another  through  our 
social  intercourse,  and  hope  that  the  good  fellowship  may  in 
crease  from  year  to  year. 

ANNIE  BRAZILL, 
June  23,  1913.  Convener  pro  tern. 

Report  of  the  Spiritual  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  Spiritual  Committee  attended  many 
beautiful  services  in  our  College  Chapel,  but  none  surpassed 
our  annual  Solemn  High  Mass,  the  gift  in  perpetuity  of  the 
Community  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  to  our  alumnae  as- 
sociation. On  that  memorable  and  auspicious  occasion,  we 
had  the  esteemed  privilege  of  sending  flowers  for  the  altars. 

During  the  year,  two  cut  glass  vases  of  exquisite  pattern 
were  donated  for  Saint  Joseph's  altar. 

Our  committee  decided  to  have  one  Advent  Sermon  rather 
than  a  series.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Father 
Williams  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  was  followed  by  Bene- 
diction.    The  attendance  was  large  and  very  encouraging. 

We  provided  for  two  requiem  masses  for  our  deceased 
members,  Mrs.  Catherine  McBride  and  Mrs.  Guy  Toller. 

MINNIE  LEE  NERLICH, 
June  23,  1913.  Convener 

Report  of  the  Cemetery  Committee. 

The  Cemetery  Committee  is  able  to  report  that  one  of  the 
most  successful  meetings  of  our  alumnae  association  took 
place  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  15,  I9I3,  in  Mount  Hope  and 
Saint  Michael's  cemeteries.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee desired  to  convey  a  few  of  the  Sisters  from  the  Col- 
lege to  the  cemeteries  in  private  carriages,  and  the  committee 
decided  to  invite  all  members  of  the  association  to  enjoy  the 
same  pleasure.  Miss  G.  Lawler,  Miss  Lawler,  Miss  Ethel 
Clark,  Mrs.  Weir,  Mrs.  Cassidy,  Mrs.  Brazill,  Mrs.  Nerlich. 
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Miss  Gillies,  Miss  Dwyer,  and  Miss  Walsh  provided  carriages, 
and  about  thirty  sisters  were  thus  able  to  visit  the  graves  of 
our  beloved  honorary  members.  The  monument  of  Saint  Jo- 
seph that  adorns  the  Sisters'  Plot  in  Mount  Hope  was  prettily 
decorated  with  Saint  Joseph  lilies  and  white  carnations.  Our 
Honorary  President  oifered  appropriate  prayers.  Members 
of  the  association  visited  their  own  plots  and  those  of  their 
friends.  Then,  all  made  their  way  to  Saint  Michael's  ceme- 
tery, where  similar  visits  were  made.  Several  excellent  photo- 
graphs were  taken  in  both  cemeteries,  and  will  serve  as  last- 
ing souvenirs  of  a  most  soothing  and  consoling  visit. 

MAUDE  WEIR, 
June  23,  1913.  Convener- 


Toronto  Members. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Toronto  Members  of 
our  Alumnae  Association.  Members  whose  names  were  not 
x-eceived  in  time  for  this  issue  will  see  their  names  in  the 
December  number.  All  Toronto  Alumnae  who  have  not  yet  be- 
come members  should  communicate  with  the  Toronto  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  J.  A.  T.  McCarron,  188  George  Street,  Telephone. 
Main  2647.  Members  will  please  notify  Mrs.  McCarron  of  any 
change  of  address,  and  of  any  error  in  addresses : 

Miss  Isobel  Abbott,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Almas. 

Mrs.  P.  Bailey,  Miss  Olive  Beer,  Mrs.  F.  Belton,  Miss 
A.  Benning,  Miss  J.  Benning,  Miss  Margaret  Bigley,  Miss 
Marion  Blake,  Miss  S.  Bolster,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Brazil],  Mrs.  J. 
Breen,  Mrs.  J.  Bryan,  Miss  Madge  Burns,  Miss  N.  Burns, 
Miss  N.  Byrne. 

Miss  N.  Carolan,  Miss  Isabel  Cassidy,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy, 
Mrs.  T.  Cassidy,  Mrs.  W.  Cassidy,  Miss  C.  Charlebois,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Clancy,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Clancy,    Miss  Ethel    Clark,    Miss 
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Kate  Clark,  Miss  M.  Clarke,  Miss  Kathleen  Oleary,  Miss 
Gladys  Cleghorn,  Miss  Marjory  Clegliorn,  Mrs.  Lawrence  J. 
Cosgrave,  Miss  Florence  Cochrane,  Miss  Maud  Collins,  Miss 
Gertrude  Conlin,  Miss  Nora  Corcoran,  Miss  Corigan,  Miss 
Margaret  Cosgrave,  Miss  Kathleen  L.  Coghlan,  Miss  Margaret 
Cronin,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Crowell,  Miss  Margaret  Cunerty. 

Mrs.  J.  Daley,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Day,  Mrs.  J.  Dee,  Miss  A. 
DeLaplante,  Miss  L.  Devine,  Miss  M.  Devine,  Mrs.  Dickson, 
Dr.  Agatha  Doherty,  Miss  M.  Doherty,  Miss  A.  Donley,  Mrs. 
A.  Dubois,  Mrs.  J.  Duggan,  Miss  M.  Duggan,  Miss  C.  Dunn, 
B.A.,  Miss  I.  Dwyer. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Egan,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ellard,  Miss  A.  Elmsley. 

Miss  Margaret  Finley,  Mrs.  C.  Flanagan,  Miss  Katherine 
M.  Flanagan,  Miss  S.  Flanagan,  Miss  Faye,  Miss  Mary 
Fogarty,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Foley. 

Miss  A.  Gallenger,  Miss  C.  Gearin,  Miss  E.  J.  Gillies, 
Miss  Jessie  Gordon,  Mrs.  W,  Graham,  Miss  Mildred  Gurnett. 

Miss  I.  Halford,  B.A.,  Miss  Hart,  Mrs.  M.  Healy,  Miss 
Rita  Healy,  Miss  Anna  Heck,  Miss  Gertrude  Heck,  Miss  A. 
Henry,  Mrs.  J.  Henry,  Miss  B.  Heydon,  Miss  Higgins,  Miss 
Jennie  Higgins,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Houston,  Miss  A.  Hynes,  Miss 
M.  Hynes. 

Miss  M.  Jaffray,  Miss  0.  Jaffray,  Miss  M.  Jordan. 

Miss  Helen  Kearns,  Miss  A.  Gertrude  Kelly,  B.A.,  Miss 
G  Kelly,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Kelly,  Miss  K.  Kennedy,  Miss  N.  Ken- 
nedy, Miss  R.  Kenny,  Mrs.  N.  Kidd,  Miss  A.  Kilman,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Knox,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Kormann,  Miss  Koster. 

Miss  Lizzie  Lalone,  Miss  Katie  Laorden,  Miss  Lawler, 
Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  M.A.,  Miss  M.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Lee, 
Miss  J.  Lehane,  Miss  B.  Leonard,  Miss  H.  Leonard,  Mrs.  J. 
Loftus,  Mrs.  Thomas  Long,  Miss  Lysaght. 

Mrs.  Thos.  McCarron,  Mrs.  G.  F.  McMadden,  Mrs.  W. 
Madigan,  Mrs.  L.  V.  McBrady,  Mrs.  McBride,  Miss  Emily 
McBride,  Miss  McCabe,  Mrs.  J.  W.  McCabe,  Miss  L.  Mc- 
Clandish,  Mrs.  J.  A.  T.  McCarron,  Miss  Kathleen  McCrohan^ 
Miss  Margaret  McCrohan,  Mrs.  A.  J.  McDonagh,  Miss 
Josephine  McDougal,  Miss  G.  McGoey,  B.  A.,  Miss  N. 
McGrath,    Miss   M.    McGuire,    Miss    A.    McLaren,    Mrs.    T. 
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McMahon,  Miss  F.  Meehan,  Miss  L.  Meehan,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Melady,  Miss  Clara  Menton,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Menton,  Miss  Kate 
Menton,  Miss  Middleton,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Mickles,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Moore,  Miss  K.  Moore,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Mogan,  Miss  R.  Morreau, 
Miss  N.  J.  Moylan,  Miss  H.  MuUins,  Mrs.  Mulqiieen,  Mrs. 
Agnes  Murphy. 

Mrs.  H.  Nerlich,  Mrs.  Nortligraves. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  O'Connor,  Miss  J.  O'Connor,  Miss  Minnie 
O'Connor,  Miss  Patricia  O'Connor,  Miss  Teresa  O'Connor, 
Miss  I.  O'Driscoll,  Mrs.  M.  J.  O'Hearn,  Mrs.  A.  O'Leary,. 
Mrs.  E.   0' Sullivan. 

Mrs.  A.  Pape,  Mrs.  Patton,  Mrs.  W.  Petley,  Miss  Pick- 
ett, Mrs.  E.  W.  Pratt,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Pujolas. 

Miss  Bernadette  Real,  Miss  M.  Reardon,  Miss  Mary 
Regan,  Miss  Minnie  Regan,  Miss  Irene  Richard,  Miss  Roche, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Roesler,  Miss  L.  Roesler,  Miss  B.  Rose,  Miss  E. 
Rose,  Miss  K.  Ryan,  Miss  Mary  Ryan,  B.A.,  Miss  J.  Rush. 

Miss  Madeline  Sheerin,  Miss  Simoni,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Small, 
Mrs.  D.  Small,  Miss  J.  Smith,  Miss  Edith  Sullivan,  Miss  Irene 
Sullivan,  Miss  M.  Stormont,  Miss  Stuart. 

Mrs.  0.  Teening,  Miss  F.  Tobin. 

Mrs.  A.  Wallace,  Miss  Bernadette  Walsh,  Miss  Helen 
Walsh,  Mrs.  W.  Walsh,  Mrs.  J.  Warde,  Miss  Nora  Warde.. 
Mrs.  W.  Way,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Weir,  Mrs.  T.  Winterberry,  Miss 
G.  Wootls,  Miss  L.  Woods. 


Out-o£-Town  Members. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Out  of-Town  Mem- 
bers of  our  Alumnae  Association.  Members  whose  names 
were  not  received  in  time  for  this  issue  will  so:!  their  names 
in  the  December  number.  All  Out-of-Town  Alumnae  who 
have  not  yet  become  members  should  communicate  with  the 
Out-of-Town  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Moore,  195  Bloor 
Street  East,  Toronto,  Ontario.     Members  will  please  notify 
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Mrs.  Moore  of    any  change    of  address    and  of    any  error  in 
addresses. 

Mrs.  Frank  Anglin,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Aust. 

Mrs.  G.  Barron,  Miss  Hattie  Bauer,  Miss  Rose  Bauer, 
Miss  Sophia  Bauer,  Miss  K.  Bergin,  Miss  Irene  M.  Bishop, 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Bonner,  Miss  Anna  Bourke,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bourke, 
Miss  Lily  Bourke,  Miss  Mamie  Bourke,  Miss  MoUie  Bourke, 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Bourns,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Bowes,  Miss  Harriet  Boyle, 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Breen,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Brennan,  Miss  Lena  Brophy, 
Miss  Lilian  Brophy,  Miss  Margaret  Brophy,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Brown,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Burns. 

Miss  May  Carey,  Miss  Mary  Cassidy,  Mrs.  J.  Chabot,  Mrs. 
J.  Charlebois,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Charlebois,  Miss  Elizabeth  Clark, 
Miss  Kathleen  Clark,  Miss  Marguerite  Clark,  Mrs.  George 
Clifford,  Miss  L.  Coffee,  Mrs.  E.  Conroy,  Miss  Margaret 
Considine,  Miss  Rosemary  Conway,  Miss  Lily  Cottom,  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Cox,  Mrs.  Wm.  Crosland. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Denis,  Miss  M.  M.  Devine,  Miss  B.  F.  Dev- 
lin, Miss  Edna  Devlin,  Mrs.  Manning  W.  Doherty,  Miss 
T.  Donnelly,  Miss  Sadie  Doucette,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Doyle,  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Doyle,  Miss  A.  DriscoU,  Miss  Pauline  Dudley,  Miss  Agnes 
Dunne. 

Miss  Margaret  Eckart,  Miss  Egan,  Mrs.  Fergus  EUard. 

Miss  Margaret  Feeney  Mrs.  William  Fisher,  Miss  Agnes 
Fitzgerald,  Miss  Toresa  Fogarty,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Forster,  Miss 
Irene  Frawley,  Mis;^  Mary  Frawley. 

Miss  Rhea  Getlings,  Miss  Alida  Gendron,  Miss  Nellie 
Gilliyn,  Miss  M.  E.  Glavin,  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Glavin,  Miss 
Doretta  Gordon,  Mrs.  William  Gordon. 

Miss  Loretto  Hanley,  Miss  Mary  Hanley,  Mrs.  J.  Hanni- 
fan.  Miss  Edna  Hartnett,  Mrs.  Ernest  Hector,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Hees,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Henry,  Mrs.  Allan  Hills,  Miss  Ethel 
Hinds,  Miss  Ethel  Hogan,  Miss  Margaret  Hogan,  Miss  Nanno 
Hughes. 

Mrs.  Fred  Johnston,  Miss  Minnie  Jonson. 

Miss  Phyllis  Kellett,  Mrs.  Edward  Kelly,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Kendall,  Mrs.  Fred  Keogh,  Miss  Mary  Keogh,  Miss  Kathleen 
Kidd,  Miss  Mary  Kidd,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Kilbum. 
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Mrs.  J.  Lahey,  Miss  Annie  Langan,  Miss  Celia  Langan, 
Miss  Ina  Larkin,  Miss  T.  Lavallee,  Miss  Mary  A.  Lawlor, 
Miss  Agnes  Leonard,  Miss  Helen  Lunn. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Mackie,  21iss  Elizabeth  Maker,  Mrs.  M.  Ma- 
lone,  Miss  Marie  Malone,  Mrs.  M.  Alalone,  Miss  E.  Maloney, 
Miss  K.  Marian,  Mrs.  Tlios.  Marian,  Miss  Loretto  Marren, 
Miss  E.  Marrigan,  Mrs.  McCarthy,  Miss  Anna  McCarthy.. 
Miss  J.  McCarthy,  Mrs.  E.  McCormack,  Miss  Jean  McDonald, 
Miss  Mary  McDonald,  Mrs.  R.  McDonald,  Mrs  .McDonough, 
Miss  McDonough,  Miss  Mary  McDoughall,  Miss  Mina  Mc- 
Grath,  Miss  J.  McGregor,  Miss  Agnes  Mclllwain,  Miss  E. 
McKay,  Mrs.  Charles  McKenna,  Miss  Cassie  McKinnon,  Miss 
Nellie  McLeister,  Miss  Kathryn  McNamara,  Miss  Genevieve 
McNulty,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Meyers,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Miles,  Miss  Mary 
Miley,  Miss  Irene  Moran,  Mrs.  Morey,  Miss  M.  Morgan,  Mrs. 
S.  M.  Morgan,  Miss  Christine  Morrow,  Miss  Francis  Morrow, 
Miss  Marie  Morrow,  Mrs.  J,  F.  Moses,  Miss  K.  Mulligan, 
Miss  Agnes  Mundy,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mundy. 

Mrs.  Miley  D.  O'Brien,  Miss  Annie  O'Connell,  Mrs.  C. 
O'Connor,  Mrs.  J.  J.  O'Connor,  Miss  Marie  O'Connor,  Miss 
K.  O'Leary,  Miss  Anna  O'Rourke,  Mrs.  C.  Osborne. 

Mrs,  J.  0.  Perry,  Miss  Henrietta  Phillips,  Miss  Margaret 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Fred  Porter,  Miss  Hattie  Porter,  Miss  Flora  M. 
Post,  Miss  Lollie  A.  Post,  Mrs.  Fred  Potvin,  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Plunkett. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Quinlan,  Miss  Queenie  Quinlan. 

Miss  Mary  Rathwell,  Miss  Eosie  Eeath,  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
Miss  Loretto  Roach,  Miss  Loretto  Roche,  Mrs.  Rodigan,  Mrs. 
James  Ronan,  Miss  G.  Rudkins,  Miss  Ethel  Ryan,  Miss 
Pearle  A.  Ryther. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Scallon,  Miss  Mary  Schrader,  Miss  Christine 
Scully,  Miss  Christine  Servais,  Miss  A.  Sexton,  Mrs.  William 
Shea,  Miss  Edith  V.  Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  Sullivan,  Miss  M. 
Sullivan,  Miss  Irene  Swift. 

Miss  Alice  Teefy,  Miss  Hope  Thompson,  Mrs.  John 
Traynor,  Miss  I.  Tuffy. 

Mrs.  James  Walsh,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Wm.  Walsh, 
Miss  Etta  Wartl,  Mrs.  J.  Whalen. 
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Since  the  last  issue  of  the  'Lilies'  we  have  read  many  ex- 
cellent magazines  that  were  graciously  sent  to  us  as  exchang- 
es. Some  have  long  since  won  a  most  enviable  reputation 
among  school  and  alumnae  publications,  and  evidently  mean 
to  maintain  it ;  others  are  rapidly  advancing  in  design  and  elo- 
quence. All  seem  to  us  very  splendid  examples  of  what  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  and  progressiveness  can  accomplish  in 
the  school  and  the  alumnae  worlds.  Such  publications  are  all 
friendly  to  one  another,  and  friends  frequently  judge  alike. 
Were  an  enemy  to  appear  in  our  midst,  our  faults  might  be 
ruthlessly  laid  bare — perhaps,  for  our  improvement.  From 
friend  or  from  foe,  we  believe  iu  sound  criticism,  favourable 
or  unfavourable ;  healthy  criticism  such  as  arises  from  disin- 
terested convictions  shall  always  be  welcome  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  profit  thereby. 

However,  there  is  one  matter  to  which  we  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  friends.  Our  College  has  recently  cele- 
brated its  golden  jubilee.  To  commemorate  that  auspicious 
event,  the  alumnae  of  the  college  formed  an  alumnae  associa- 
tion, and  one  of  the  works  of  the  society  is  to  publish  the 
'Lilies'.  One  part  of  the  'Lilies'  is  known  as  the  College  De- 
partment, and  that  part  is  edited  by  the  actual  students  of  the 
College,  so  that  the  real  student  endeavour  will  always    be 
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found  therein.  The  other  part  of  the  'Lilies'  is  the  work  of 
the  members  of  our  alumnae  association  and  of  our  distin- 
guished literary  friends  that  generously  favour  us  with  special 
articles.  The  college  department  invites  the  criticism  of  stu- 
dents. We  may  add  that  our  College  is  a  woman's  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  has  all  the  classes  lead- 
ing thereto,  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Graduate  of  Arts. 
Many  of  our  alumnae  are  graduates  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, and  naturally  prefer  the  criticism  of  graduates  of  other 
or  the  same  university.  However,  the  'Lilies'  on  the  whole, 
will  appreciate  what  is  written  by  all  thoughtful  critics. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  issue  of  our  quarterly 
has  announced  that  its  publishers  are  the  alumnae,  one  editor 
greets  our  last  issue  as  an  alumnae  number  that  takes  the 
place  of  the  regular  issue ;  another  salutes  the  'Lilies'  as  a  sur- 
passingly splendid  effort  of  young  ladies  yet  studying  in  the 
College !  Another  critic  regrets  that  much  of  the  excellent 
matter  is  not  written  by  alumnae.  It  is — and  many  of  our 
alumnae  have  facile  pens.  We  hope  that  no  issue  will  appear 
without  some  article  from  an  expert  pen  that  belongs  to  our 
friends ;  but  the  pages  shall  always  be  reserved  for  the  pens 
of  our  members,  and  all  alumnae  are  welcome  to  use  them. 
We  shall  always  be  indebted  for  suggestions  that  will  improve 
our  'Lilies' ;  but  we  are  resolved  to  welcome  contributors  from 
our  alumnae,  from  our  friends  at  large,  and  from  our  under- 
graduate sisters.  We  are  grateful  to  our  judges  among  the 
exchanges  for  their  approbation  and  applause  and  shall  en- 
deavour not  to  command  success,  but  to  deserve  it. 

A.  M.  WEIR. 
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St.  Joseph's  College  Department. 

EDITORIAL  STAFF. 

Editor-in-Cliief Miss  Loretto  Rathwell. 

Assistant  Editor Miss  Marjorie  Power. 

_,     ,            „,.,  (         Miss  Lenore  Stock. 

Exchange  Editors ^      ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

?  Miss  Mary  Latchford. 
Local  Editors <   Miss  Ruth  Warde. 

(^  Miss  Gertrude  Bradley. 

Music  Editor Miss  Olga  Wallace. 

Art  Editor Miss  Aveline  Travers. 

Business  Manager    Miss  Eileen  Hayes. 


Editorial. 

THE  COURSE  OF  EDUCATION  EXTENDED  AT   - 
SAINT  JOSEPH'S. 

^  2JT1  '^i  URING  the  years  of  this  century,  which  is  still  in 
»    2iA    )j(>     the  morning  of  its  course,  perhaps  more  than  ever 

^^^fUii^  i^  P^^^  ages,  has  the  momentous  question  of  edu- 
cation attracted  the  attention  and  scrutiny  of 
churchmen,  statesmen,  schoolmen,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple of  all  creeds  and  classes.  Governments  as  well  as  wealthy 
individuals,  have  been  urged  by  some  more  than  usual 
philanthropic  bent,  to  open  their  coffers  and  their  money-bags 
to  aid  the  advance  of  knowledge.  New  theories  of  instruction 
have  been  proposed,  new  systems  of  education  have  been 
discussed,  new  methods  of  training  young  minds  have  been 
resorted  to,  and  many  of  them  have  been  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, if  not  absurd.  The  question  of  education  is  therefore 
a  topic,  which  at  the  present  day  demands  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  every  one  who  has  the  most  sacred  interests  of  the  hu* 
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man  race  at  heart,  since  the  felicty  or  misery,  the  usefulness 
or  destructiveness,  of  the  individual  depends  so  much,  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  on  a  true  or  a  false  education. 

Scarcely  any  hour  can  be  more  anxious  to  the  parent  than 
that  in  which  he  considers  the  means  he  is  about  to  adopt  for 
the  education  of — let  us  say,  an  only  daughter,  for  it  is  wo- 
man's education  that  we  shall  here  chiefly  consider.  To  what 
institution  shall  she  go  for  the  purpose  of  study?  To  whom 
shall  her  instruction  be  intrusted  ?  Who  shall  be  her  compan- 
ions ?  Whence  shall  she  derive  her  ideals  ?  What  particular 
course  shall  she  pursue  ?  So  greatly  is  the  human  being  influ- 
enced by  environment  and  by  personal  attractions,  especially 
in  youth,  that  a  careful  selection  of  the  place  and  the  persons 
with  w^hom  these  formative  years  are  to  be  passed,  is  a  matter 
of  the  weightiest  importance,  and  demands  the  most  prudent 
consideration.  Moreover,  as  true  education  has  for  its  aim 
the  development  of  all  the  powers,  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  as  well  as  of  the  body,  it  is  only  when  goodness  and 
truth  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  heart  grows  apace  with  the  in- 
tellect, that  there  can  be  a  strong  and  healthy  development. 
Therefore,  means  must  be  provided  for  the  cultivation  and 
refinement  of  the  faculties  and  the  powers  of  both  soul  and 
body. 

The  human  mind  is  the  brightest  display,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  of  the  power  and  skill  of  the  Infinite  Mind. 
The  human  mind  is  created  and  placed  in  the  world  to  be  edu- 
cated for  a  higher  state  of  existence.  Here  its  faculties  begin 
to  unfold,  and  those  mighty  energies  that  are  to  bear  it  for- 
ward to  unending  ages,  begin  to  discover  themselves.  Rea- 
son is  nourished  by  intellectual  truth;  imagination  and  the 
esthetic  sense  are  cultivated  by  the  correcting  and  refining 
taste  for  things  beautiful  and  sublime ;  the  will  and  the  moral 
sense  are  strengthened  and  controlled  by  the  practice  of  good 
deeds,  and  the  exercise  of  piety  and  self-control. 

If,  as  we  see  plainly,  religion  enters  essentially  into  all 
true  education,  then  clearly,  teachers  must  be  capable  of 
teaching  it,  and  associations  and  surroundings  must  be  such 
as  will  foster  a  true  spirit  of  it.    If  religion  is  something  clear 
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and  definite,  formulated  in  concrete  propositions,  tlien  a 
knowledge  and  acceptance  of  those  dogmas  is  part  of  the 
qualification  of  an  efficient  religious  teacher.  Such  teacher 
the  Catholic  church,  the  zealous  custodian  of  education 
throughout  all  ages  and  nations,  has  ever  been  most  solicitous 
to  provide  for  all  her  children.  "With  that  heavenly  instinct 
which  is  her  great  inheritance,  she  is  fully  aware  how  import- 
ant it  is  to  gather  from  her  extensive  fields,  the  tender  young 
plants  and  to  place  them  beneath  the  shelter  of  her  conserva- 
tories, before  the  uncertain  temperature  of  a  feverish  world 
has  had  time  to  spoil  their  spotless  fairness.'  In  these  places 
of  secure  shelter,  the  church  has  also  established  devoted 
teachers,  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  training  and 
instruction  of  the  young,  not  for  the  worldly  gain  that  others 
prize,  but  in  the  hope  of  the  promise  that  'They  that  instruct 
many  unto  justice  shall  shine  as  stars  to  all  eternity.'  (Dan- 
iel xii.,  3.) 

When  an  educational  establishment  of  the  Church — a 
Catholic  College,  or  Convent  School — in  addition  to  the  pre- 
scribed secular  teaching,  which  in  evidence  is  not  second  even 
to  the  best,  uses  the  surest  means  and  the  strongest  incentives 
to  make  its  students  keep  mind  and  heart  pure  and  steadfast, 
can  it  fail  to  make  persuasive  appeal  to  the  parent  who  wishes 
to  procure  the  most  reliable  means  of  a  liberal  education  for 
a  child?  Saint  Joseph's  College  and  Academy  has  been  a 
pioneer  of  Catholic  effort  for  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  of  girls,  and  within  its  walls  noble  intellects 
have  expended  themselves  in  building  up  a  superior  intellectu- 
al training,  and  the  success  attained  has  been  valuable  and 
stimulating  in  a  special  degree.  To-day  we  are  proud,  and 
deeply  gratified,  to  welcome  within  its  walls  many  direct 
descendants  of  its  early  graduates,  and  the  second  and  third 
generation  of  its  former  pupils— the  best  testimony  to  the 
veneration,  and  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  those  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunity  to  judge  its  standards  and  long-tried 
methods.  One  has  only  to  look  over  the  names  of  some  of  its 
distinguished  alumnae,  to  be  informed  that  the  sweet,  refined 
and  strongly  spiritual  influence  of  this  great  teaching  Com- 
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munity  of  Saint  Joseph  is  felt  in  the  farthest  and  fairest  homes 
of  our  free  Canadian  land,  and  of  the  great  neighbouring  Re- 
public. 

But  as  our  new  nation  has  developed  and  advanced  all 
the  interests  that  make  for  a  nation's  greatness,  and  not  least 
among  them,  its  educational  standards  and  ideals,  so  we  have 
come  to  the  Woman's  College,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of 
those  who  desire  that  their  girls  shall  have  academic  degrees, 
where  academy  medals  and  diplomas  not  so  long  ago  sufficed, 
this  progressive  institution  has  made  provision,  and  arranged 
with  our  great  provincial  University  of  Toronto,  through  af- 
filiation with  the  federated  College  of  Saint  Michael,  to  pre- 
pare students  for  the  annual  uniform  examinations  of  the  Arts 
Course  for  Bachelor's  Degree.  This  momentous  addition  to 
an  already  comprehensive  educational  programme,  was  made 
under  the  inspiration  and  encouragement  of  the  late  esteemed 
and  deeply  lamented  Archbishop  McEvay,  who  made  the  pro- 
motion of  progressive  practical  Christian  education  in  all  its 
departments,  one  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  his  all  too 
brief  administration  of  this  flourishing  archdiocese  of  Toron- 
to. His  illustrious,  broad-minded  successor,  our  zealous  and 
scholarly  Archbishop  McNeil,  has  also  shown  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  every  effort  to  advance  Catholic  education,  culture, 
dignity,  and  high-mindedness,  and  to  promote  the  interest  of 
whatever  may  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  those  desirable  accom- 
plishments, and  delicate  refinements  of  life,  which  go  to  make 
the  truly  Christian  gentlewoman. 

May  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  prosperity  that  His 
blessing  alone  can  give,  be  with  the  work  undertaken  in  dear 
Saint  Joseph's.  It  will  be  for  His  honour,  let  us  hope,  and  to 
the  greater  glory  of  His  Holy  Name,  not  only  during  these 
fleeting  years  of  time,  but  into  the  inconceivable  ages  of 
eternity. 
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Four  Brave  Pioneers* 

Lo !  more  than  sixty  years  ago  to  ta,  ir  Canadian  shore 

The  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  came,  they  numbered  only  four. 

Four  brave,  but  lonely  missioners  comprised  that  little  band. 

Who  left  their  own  dear  mother-house  for  a  strange  and  distant  land^ 

In  poverty  and  helplessness,  the  world  would  say  they  came. 

But  rich  were  they  in  love  for  God  and  zealous  for  His  name; 

His  holy  will  had  bade  them  leave  their  friends,  both  kind  and  true. 

'Go  ye  into  my  vineyard,  where  my  labourers  are  but  few.' 

They  struggled  bravely  onward  through  pain  and  sorrow  keen. 
And  daily  were  their  efforts  made,  and  by  all  plainly  seen: 
To  them  the  blind  and  helpless  came,  to  them  the  poor  and  weak. 
Well  knowing  that  with  God's  own  few,  safe  refuge  they  might  seek. 

The  orphan  and  the  ignorant  were  cared  for,  one  and  all. 
The  wayward,  fallen  sinner  to  repentance  they  did  call; 
Until  to-day,  the  work  they've  done  is  known  in  every  land, 
A  monument  to  love  of  God  Saint  Joseph's  here  doth  stand. 

Again  God's  holy  voice  is  heard:  'O  ye  who  love  me  best. 
Farewell  bid  to  thy  mother-house;  go  to  the  lonely  West. 
My  vineyard  there  is  dear  to  me,  my  labourers  there  are  few> 
The  souls  in  need  of  care  I  trust,  my  chosen  ones,  to  you.' 

Obediently  and  promptly,  too,  they  heed  His  urgent  call. 
Again  four  lonely  Sisters  leave  affections  one  and  all. 
Yes.  four:  the  dearest  Sisters,  whom  we  fondly  loved  and  knew 
Have  gone  from  out  our  very  midst,  God's  noble  work  to  do. 

They  are  gone,  and  how  we  miss  them,  whose  kindness  we  have  felt, 
Yet  know  we  well  that  by  our  God  all  things  are  wisely  dealt. 
To  these  dear  patient  Sisters  shall  the  poor  and  sick  be  brought. 
And  through  their  ever  zealous  care  great  mercies  shall  be  wrought. 

The  hardened  wayward  sinner  shall  hearken  to  their  prayer. 

The  helpless,  ill,  and  dying  shall  learn  their  cross  to  I  ear. 

In  starting  they  are  lowly,  in  reward  they'll  reap  the  best. 

As  the  work  of  Saint  Joseph's  Sisters  is  extended  through  the  West. 

MAY  CREAMER. 
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Strength  Through  Sufferings 

The  oak,  the  flower,  and  all  things  brave  and  aweet^ 

With  storms  have  striven; 
Strength  through  the  striving,  freshness  from  the  rain. 

Are  ever  given. 

Frail  hands  that  tremble  with  the  threads  of  Life, 

They  fain  would  weave, 
Because  of  weakness,  seek  for  greater  strength. 

And  skill  receive. 

Brightest  the  stars  that  gleam  through  midnight  skies. 

Or  storm-rent  cloud  j 
Sweetest  the  faith  that  breathes  in  aching  hearts 

By  bier  and  shroud. 

The  heart  is  bound  by  links  of  selfish  gain 

Or  earthly  love — 
One  stoops  and  breaks  the  chain,  but  fastens  it 

To  things  above. 

The  Comforter  draws  nearest,  when  the  soul 

For  comfort  pleads, 
And  so  we  find  the  path  of  pain  and  loss, 

To  Jesus  leads. 

S.  L.  HOWELL. 


•  The  Little  Flower  of  Jesus.' 

(Courtesy  of  'Catholic  Union  and  Times',  Buffalo,  N.Y.) 
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A  Lily  from  the  King's  Garden. 

'Fair  were  the  flowers  which  bloomed  that  year 

In  Carmel's  mystic  bower. 
But  one  was  fairest  among  the  fair— 

'Twas  Jesus'  Little  Flower.' 

^  ^^%l  OME  one,  we  know  not  whom,    has  very  aptly    re 


M     marked  that    Religious  Life  is    God's    beautiful 
Ir      flower  garden,  wherein  are  cultivated  the  choic- 


I 

— "^ ■     est  and  tenderest    plants,  to  be  transplanted,    in 

God's  own  time,  to  the  eternal  life-giving  soil  of  Heaven. 
How  deeply  significant  these  words  are  of  the  numerous  con- 
vents and  cloisters,  which  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christ's 
Church,  have  been  spreading  over  the  earth  the  rich  perfume 
exhaled  by  the  holy  lives  of  their  consecrated  in-dwellers — 
those  fragrant  Virgin-Flowers  of  God. 

But  perhaps  the  real  appropriateness  of  this  comparison 
of  a  religious  soul  to  a  flower  has  never  been  brought  to  bear 
so  forcibly  upon  this  materialistic  age,  as  in  the  cases  of  a 
saintly  religious  of  the  Carmelite  Convent  at  Lisieux,  France 
— Sister  Teresa  of  the  Child  Jesus  and  of  the  Holy  Face,  as  as 
she  is  now  dearly  and  familiarly  known,  'The  Little  Flower 
of  Jesus'. 

We  doubt  not  that  many  of  our  readers  are  already  well 
acquainted  with  'The  Story  of  a  Soul'  translated  from  the 
autobiography  of  Soeur  Therese,  written  at  the  wish  of  her 
Superior,  which  autobiography  the  saintly  religious  dreamed 
not  would  be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  But  so  charming 
was  it  in  its  simplicity,  so  sublime  in  the  expression  of  the 
workings  of  Divine  Love,  and  the  revelation  of  the  mystic 
union  between  her  and  her  Heavenly  Spouse,  that  the  Su- 
perior of  Carmel  was  persuaded,  after  the  death  of  the  young 
Sister,  to  have  it  published.  For  that  the  numerous  devotees 
of  the  Little  Flower  are  truly  grateful.  Still,  there  may  be 
many  others  who  do  not  yet  know  this  little  Saint  of  the  Re- 
public;  and,  if  by  this  sketch  of  her  short,  but  beautiful  life, 
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we  could  inspire  devotion  to  her  in  only  one  soul  and  thereby 
induce  that  soul  to  follow  'Petite  Therese'  in  the  pathway  of 
love  and  trust,  our  effort  will  be  fully  repaid, 

Marie  Francoise  Therese  Martin  was  born  at  Alencon,  oa 
January  2,  1873.  Her  parents,  M.  Martin  and  Zelie  Gueren 
had  both  in  earlier  life  aspired  to  the  higher  calling  of  ther 
religious  life,  liut  God  had  destined  them  for  something  dif- 
ferent; hence,  M.  Martin  was  refused  admittance  to  the  Order 
of  Saint  Bernard,  as  likewise  his  future  wife  was  told  quite 
plainly  b"y  one  of  the  old  religious  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
that  she  was  not  wanted  there.  Qui^e  by  accident^ — as  thef 
world  would  say — these  two  young  persons  met  and  were 
married  in  1858.  The  union  of  these  two  deeply  religious 
souls  was  blessed  by  God  with  a  large  family^  of  whom  our 
little  Therese  was  the  ninth.  Her  parents  had  hoped  for  a 
son,  who  might  become  a  priest — for,  although  two  sons  had 
already  been  given  to  them,  God  had  reclaimed  them  both 
while  still  quite  young.  Little  Therese,  however,  received  a 
warm  welcome,  and  it  was  not  long  before  her  parents  realised 
that  in  their  little  daughter  God  had  given  them  a  really  pre- 
cious treasure.  She  was  the  youngest  of  this  happy  family  of 
five  daughters  and  the  interesting  and  pretty  little  scenes  she 
depicts  of  her  early  life  go  to  show  that  she  was  the  darling' 
of  the  household.  She  was  everywhere  surrounded  by  the 
deepest  affection,  and  was  herself  of  a  very  loving  nature.  She 
would  follow  her  mother  everywhere  and  was,  as  she  herself 
tells  us,  very  proud  of  her  two  big  sisters^  particularly  Pau- 
line, of  whom  she  was  constantly  thinking.  When  she  heard 
it  said  that  Pauline  tvould  be  a  nun,  she,  without  knowing 
what  it  meant,  said  :  'I  will  be  a  nun,  too'.  Thus,  it  may  be 
seen  that  from  this  early  age  the  Divine  Spouse  of  Yirgins  was 
calling  her  to  Him.  We  are  told  that  one  day,  kissing  her 
mother  passionately  and  telling  of  her  filial  love,  in  the 
same  breath  she  wished  that  her  mother  would  die.  When 
told  by  her  fond  parent  that  it  was  not  right  for  her  to  say 
silch  things,  she  replied,  'But  I  Want  you  to  go  to  Heaven. 
and  you  say  we  must  die  to  go  there'. 

But  in  spite  of  their  great  love  for  Therese — or  we  might 
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perhaps  better  say  that  because  of  their  true  love  for  her— her 
parents  did  not  spoil  her.  Once  she  was  seated  on  her  favour- 
ite swing  in  the  garden.  Papa  was  passing  by  and  called  his 
'Little  Queen',  as  he  loved  to  name  her,  to  come  and  kiss  him. 
But  the  'Little  Queen',  seated  upon  her  swing  throne  was 
looking  for  homage  that  day,  and  answered,  'Papa  must  come 
for  it'.  Her  father  very  rightly  did  not  come  for  it;  instead 
he  continued  on  his  way  to  the  house.  In  a  moment  the  child 
was  filled  with  grief  and  hastening  after  him  to  assure  him  of 
her  sorrow  and  lavish  upon  him,  gratis,  a  dozen  kisses  for  the 
one  she  had  bargained  for  a  moment  before.  How  charming 
and  how  consolingly  human  in  one  who  was  destined  to  be 
God's  little  Saint.  Therese  was  delightfully  candid;  and,  as 
her  Mother  says  in  her  letter  to  Pauline,  who  was  then  at 
boarding-school,  'It  is  charming  to  see  her  run  after  me  to 
confess  her  childish  faults.  "Mamma,  I  have  pushed  Celine. 
I  slapped  her  once,  but  I'll  not  do  it  again,"  or  "Tell  Papa 
that  I  tore  the  paper",  when  she  quite  accidentally  tore  some 
paper  off  the  wall.'  But  this  seemingly  sweet-dispositioned 
child  tells  us  that  she  had  many  faults.  'I  was  unconquerably 
stubborn,  and  when  I  said  "No"  nothing  could  change  me. 
I  was  filled  with  self-love,  and  ribbons,  pretty  frocks,  and 
such  like  vanities  delighted  me.'  She  adds:  'With  such  a  dis- 
position I  feel  sure  that  had  I  been  brought  up  by  careless 
parents  I  should  have  become  very  wicked.'  But  a  soft  light 
is  shed  over  all  this  when  we  remember  that  it  is  she  herself 
in  her  humility,  who  says  this.  How  much  more  there  is  that 
we  should  love  to  tell  you  of  these  sunny  years  of  her  early 
childhood,  but  we  must  pass  on  to  see  how  this  'Little  Flower' 
had  to  endure  the  winter  of  trial  and  have  her  tender  cup 
filled  with  the  dew  of  tears.  Her  dear  mother  died  on  August 
2,  1877,  Therese  being  then  only  four  years  old.  Soon  after 
this,  M.  Martin  decided  to  leave  Alencon  to  live  at  Lisieux. 
The  'Little  Queen'  became  her  father's  constant  companion, 
for  he  had  now  retired  from  business  and  lavished  time  and 
affection  upon  his  little  daughter.  They  walked  together  and 
talked  together  and  sometimes  they  went  fishing — specially 
happy  days  for  little  Therese.     Since  her  beloved  mother's 
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death,  Pauline  had  been  her  'Little  Mother',  but  now  God 
called  Pauline  to  Carmel,  and  the  grief  that  this  occasioned 
the  child's  loving  heart  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  which, 
however,  was  destined  to  procure  for  the  little  sufferer  a  re- 
markable favour — a  smile  from  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  this  holy  child,  the  Queen  of  Flowers  had 
stooped  down,  smiled  on  her,  and  the  'Little  Flower'  thus  re- 
freshed, began  to  grow  again.  On  May  8,  1884,  Therese  made 
her  First  Communion — 'the  most  beautiful  day  of  all  the  days 
of  my  life.  How  sweet  was  the  first  embrace  of  Jesus !  It 
was,  iildeed,  an  embrace  of  love.  I  felt  that  I  was  loved  and 
I  said,  "I  love  Thee  and  I  give  myself  to  Thee  forever".  The 
Little  Therese  was  no  more.  She  had  disappeared  like  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  immensity  of  the  ocean.  Jesus  alone  re- 
mained. Two  years  later,  on  Christmas  day,  1886,  she  tells 
us  that  the  sweet  Infant  Jesus  worked  a  miracle  in  her  soul 
and  she  received  the  inestimable  grace  of  complete  conversion 
from  her  childish  faults  and  imperfections.  Her  desire  to  save 
souls  increased  day  by  day,  and  this  child  of  scarcely  fourteen 
summers  ardently  longed  to  offer  herself  as  a  complete  holo- 
caust upon  the  altar  of  religious  life.  Having  obtained  her 
father's  consent,  she  believed  that  the  way  was  quite  clear, 
little  dreaming  of  the  obstacles  her  tender  age  was  to  put  in 
her  path.  The  Superior  of  the  Carmelites — for  this  was  the 
austere  order  to  which  she  felt  herself  called — would  not  al- 
low her  to  enter  until  she  was  twenty-one.  Disappointed, 
but  not  discouraged,  she  appealed  to  the  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, but  without  effect,  and,  finally,  having  been  taken  by 
her  father  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Eternal  City,  she  determined 
to  lay  aside  her  natural  reticence  and  timidity,  and  appeal  to 
the  Holy  Father  himself.  She  shall  tell  us  herself  of  that  in- 
terview. 'The  next  moment  I  found  myself  on  my  knees  be- 
fore the  Holy  Father.  I  kissed  his  foot  and  he  held  out  his 
hand ;  then  raising  my  eyes,  which  were  filled  with  tears,  I 
said  entreatingly,  "Holy  Father,  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask 
you  ....  in  honour  of  your  Jubilee,  will  you  allow  me  to 
enter  Carmel  when  I  am  fifteen.  ....  Holy  Father,  if  you 
will  only  say  so,  everyone  else  will  agree."    He  looked  at  me 
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fixedly  and  said  clearly  and  emphatically:  "Well!  Well! 
You  will  enter  it  if  it  is  God's  Will."  And  it  was  God's  Will 
that  after  a  few  more  months  of  trial,  the  doors  of  Carmel 
were  thrown  open  to  little  Therese,  on  April  9,  1888.  She 
had  given  up  the  love  and  devotedness  of  one  family  only  to 
receive  the  welcome  embrace  of  another,  one  whose  affection 
is  entirely  unknown  to  the  outside  world.  Yet  we  must  not 
think  that  this  charming  child  was  the  'spoiled  darling'  of 
the  cloister.  'Our  Lord',  she  says,  'allowed  you,  dear  Mother, 
to  treat  me  very  severely.  You  found  fault  with  me  whenever 
you  met  me.  I  remember  once  I  had  left  a  cobweb  in  the 
cloister,  and  you  said  to  me  before  the  whole  Community,  "It 
is  easy  to  see  that  our  cloisters  are  swept  by  a  child  of 
fifteen".'  Or  again,  when  she  had  been  sent  by  her  Novice- 
Mistress  to  weed  the  garden,  this  same  Mother  remarked, 
'Really,  this  child  does  absolutely  nothing.  What  are  we 
to  think  of  a  Novice  who  must  have  a  walk  every  day  ?'  But 
the  fervent  little  Religious  saw  only  Our  Lord  in  her  Superior, 
and  from  the  very  first  she  understood  that  these  little  trials 
were  the  beautiful  gems  that  were  to  adorn  her  soul  and  make 
it  an  abode  pleasing  to  her  Spouse. 

On  January  10,  1889,  her  clothing  or  reception  of  the 
Habit  took  place,  and  in  September  of  the  following  year,  she 
made  her  Holy  Profession.  'It  was  the  Nativity  of  Mary. 
What  a  beautiful  day  on  which  to  become  the  Spouse  of 
Jesus !  It  was  the  little  new-born  holy  Virgin,  who  present- 
ed her  Little  Flower  to  the  little  Jesus.  Everything  was  little 
that  day,  except  the  graces  I  received.'  Her  soul  was  filled 
w^ith  the  sweet  thought  that  soon  she  would  fly  away  to 
Heaven  and  be  united  to  her  Divine  Spouse  amid  eternal  bliss. 

In  1894,  God  called  her  saintly  father  Home,  and  now 
that  it  was  decided  Celine  should  enter  Carmel — Marie  and 
Leonie  had  already  embraced  the  religious  life — the  Little 
Flower  had  no  desire  left  'unless  it  were  to  love  Jesus,  even 
unto  folly'.  And  so  it  was  in  this  sweet  way  of  love  and  child- 
like trust  in  Jesus,  that  her  pure  soul  attained  to  such  perfec- 
tion. This  path  of  love  was  not  without  its  thorns  and 
brambles,  and  the  brightness  of  day  in  her  soul  was  sometimes 
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turned  to  'dark  night',  at  wliicli  time  she  experienced  such  a 
dryness  of  spirit  that  she  felt  'unspeakably  miserable'.     Nor 
was  it  in  soul  alone  that  she  underwent  such  martyrdom.  The 
rigorous  life  of  a  Carmelite  soon  began  to  tell  upon  her  frail 
body,  yet  she  begged  piteously  to  be  allowed  to  follow  her 
Community  in  its  fasts  and  penances.    To  go  to  the  very  limit 
of  endurance  before  making  any  complaint  was  the  motto  of 
Jesus'  little  heroine.     When  the  body  could  bear  no  more  she 
was  not  discouraged,  for  she  desired  with  all  her  heart  to  as- 
pire to  sanctity,  and  she  knew  God  would  not  place  that  de- 
sire in  her  heart  if  it  could  not  be  realized.     'For  me  to  become 
great  is  impossible.     But  I  will  seek  a    means  of  getting    to 
Heaven.     We  live  in  an  age  of  inventions.     Nowadays,   the 
rich  man  need  not  trouble  to  climb  the  stairs.    They  have  lifts 
for  him.    Well,  I  mean  to  try  to  find  a  "lift"  by  which  I  may 
be  raised  to  God.'     And  a  'lift'  she  found — a  lift  of  Love.    All 
that  she  suffered  was  suffered  through  love,  all  that  she  did 
was  done  through  love,    and    all  that  she    bore  was    borne 
through  love.    And  is  it  possible,  you  may  ask,  that  this  little 
Saint  found  it  hard  to  bear  -svith  the  peculiarities  of  others, 
and  did  their  little  mannerisms  give  her  cause  for  annoyance  ? 
We  ask  you  in  turn — 'Was  she  not  human  ?'     Did  she  leave 
behind  her  in  the  world  all  her  inclinations  and  feelings,  on 
entering  Carmel  ?    Assuredly  not.     On  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  refined  temperaments  such  as  hers  have  most  to  suffer, 
and  yet,  blessed  truth,  most  to  merit,  too.     How  consoling, 
then,  it  is  for  us  to  hear  her  say    that  she    found    one    nun 
'fidgety' ;  that  every  movement  of  another  annoyed  her ;  that 
she  found  it  hard  to  be  misunderstood  and  falsely  accused ; 
and  that  it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  give  'outright' 
than  to  lend  without  hope  of  return      In  one  way,  she  was  so 
much  like  any  of  us,  and  yet,  in  another  way,  she  was  so  very 
different,  for  she  knew  how  to  turn  a*l  these  little  trials  to  ad- 
vantage, and  thus  heap  up  for  herself  a  wealth  of  merit  for 
Heaven,  and  to  form  here  on  earth  a  strength  and  nobility  of 
character  that  belongs  only  to  the  truly  great.  'I  set  about  to 
do',  she  tells  us,  'for  this  Sister  (one  for  whom  she  felt  a  na- 
tural dislike)  what  I  should  do  for  the  one  I  loved  most.'  That 
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slie  succeeded  admirably  in  hiding  her  dislikes  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  this  same  Sister  once  asked  little  Therese 
why  she  always  smiled  sweetly  at  her>  and  what  it  was  that 
she  found  attractive  about  her.  What  real  heroism  this  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  Soeur  Therese.  Would  that  we  might 
ioUow  her  example.  At  another  time,  she  was  in  the  laundry, 
where  the  Sister  opposite  repeatedly  splashed  her  with  soap 
suds.  Soeur  Therese,  like  anyone  else,  naturally  felt  like 
wiping  her  face  to  remind  the  careless  one,  but  this  to  her  was 
a  golden  chance;  instead,  she  pretended  not  to  notice.  And 
she  even  assures  us,  'I  made  such  efforts  to  welcome  this 
shower  that  in  the  end  I  had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  this  kind 
of  aspersion'.  Then,  too,  our  Little  Flower  was  very  sensi- 
tive, so  that  she  felt  very  keenly  any  little  unkindness  that 
Our  Lord  in  His  Love,  permitted  her  to  suffer.  Once,  on  the 
Mother  Prioress'  feast,  relations  of  the  Sisters  had  sent  flow- 
ers. These  were  bein  garranged  by  Therese  when  a  Sister  said 
crossly,  'It  is  easy  to  see  the  large  bouquets  have  been  sent  by 
your  friends.  I  suppose  those  sent  by  the  poor  will  again  be 
put  in  the  background.'  The  only  answer  was  a  smile,  and 
notwithstanding  the  unpleasing  effect  of  the  arrangement, 
Therese  put  her  beautiful  flowers  in  the  background.  Another 
Sister,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  Soeur  Therese 
once  remarked  in  her  hearing  that  she  did  not  know  what  the 
Mother  Prioress  would  be  able  to  say  of  Soeur  Therese  when 
she  died,  because  she  had  done  so  little.  The  Little  Flower 
humbly  agreed  with  her  and  was  delighted  that  someone  had 
formed  a  true  estimate  of  her  worth. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  in  spite  of  her  youth, 
Little  Flower  was  chosen  by  her  Superior  as  Assistant  Novice- 
Mistress,  in  which  responsible  office  she  effected  wonderful 
good,  no  doubt  because  she  trusted  implicitly  in  God  and  ac- 
knowledged that  she  could  do  nothing  of  herself.  'Lord,  I  am 
too  little  to  feed  Thy  children,  if  Thou  wishest  to  give  them 
through  me  that  which  is  suitable  for  each  one  of  them,  Thou 
must  fill  my  hand.'  Administering  rebukes  became  one  of  her 
hardest  tasks,  but  it  did  not  keep  her  from  discharging  her 
duty  in  this  regard.     'God  has  given  me  grace  not  to  be  afraid 
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of  war;  cost  wliat  it  may,  I  have  to  do  my  duty.'  She  dearly 
loved  her  'little  lambs',  as  she  called  the  Novices.  'I  am  ready 
to  give  my  life  for  them^  but  my  affection  is  so  pure  that  I  do 
not  even  desire  them  t^  know  it.'  But  you  may  ask — Did  the 
Divine  Spouse  give  no  outward  sign  that  He  was  pleased  with 
His  Chosen  One?  Ah,  yes!  He  showed  her  many  marks  of 
His  love  and  desire  to  please  her.  Again,  she  must  speak  for 
herself.  Her  words  are  simple,  beautiful.  'Jesus  ever  treated 
me  as  a  spoiled  child.  Do  you  remember,  dear  Mother' y  she 
continues,  'how  fond  I  am  of  snow  ?  Perhaps  it  was  because 
being  a  little  winter  flower  my  eyes  first  saw  the  earth  clad  in 
its  beautiful  mantle.  So  on  my  clothing  day  I  wished  to  see 
it  decked  like  myself  in  spotless  white.'  The  mildness  of  the 
weather  made  it  seem  impossible.  'But',  she  adds,  'on  that 
day,  turning  to  the  quadrangle,  I  saw  it  covered  with  snow. 
What  a  delicate  attention  on  the  part  of  Jesus !  Gratifying 
the  least  wish  of  His  little  Spouse.'  And  once,  when  a  mere 
child,  a  criminal,  Pranzini  by  name,  was  to  be  executed,  she 
begged  Jesus  that  in  answer  to  her  prayers  for  him.  He  might 
give  her  some  little  sign,  that  He  had  granted  her  request  for 
the  poor  wretch's  soul.  To  the  very  last  moment,  the  man  re- 
mained obdurate ;  but,  just  as  he  was  being  dragged  to  the 
fatal  block,  as  if  seized  by  some  sudden  inspiration,  he  took 
the  crucifix  offered  him,  and  kissed  it  devotedly.  Jesus  had 
given  little  Therese  what  she  had  asked.  Again^  she  tells  Us 
very  simply  that  one  of  the  Sisters  in  Carmel  wrote  poetry 
Vei-y  well,  and  she  thought  how  beautiful  it  would  be  if  she 
might  write  it  too — not  that  the  world  reading  it,  might  add 
to  her  its  meed  of  praise,  but  only  that  Jesus  might  be  pleased 
and  that  she  might  thus^  in  verse,  sing  the  praises  of  her  Be- 
loved. She  tried,  and  behold,  poetry  beautiful  in  rime  and 
profound  mystical  thought  flowed  from  her  pen.  A  collection 
of  her  poems  has  been  translated  under  the  title  'Petals  of  the 
Little  Flower*. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  known  favours  bestowed  upon  her 
by  Jesus;  but  countless,  no  doubt,  were  those  which  she  did 
not  reveal,  but  which  shall  remain  forever  'sweet  secrets'  be- 
tween her  and  the  King.     And  yet  we  know  of  still  another 
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greater  gift  that  Jesus  bestowed  lavishly  upon  His  Little  Yic- 
tim — the  gift  that  is  and  must  ever  be  the  portion  of  His 
Well-Beloved — the  cup  of  intense  suffering.  From  her  very- 
entrance  into  religion  Soeur  Tlierese  tells  us  that  Suffering 
stretched  out  its  arms  to  her  and  she  took  it  to  her  heart.  At 
the  close  of  the  Lent  of  1896,  she  was  seized  with  a 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  when,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
she  heard  'the  distant  murmur,  which  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Bridegroom'.  Her  hour  of  deliverance  did  not 
come  till  long  months  of  suffering  were  endured.  She  endeav- 
ored to  make  light  of  her  pain,  which  was  so  intense  that  her 
self-control  and  patient  endurance  were  a  constant  marvel  to 
her  Sisters  and  physicians  alike.  Surely,  in  the  end,  it  was 
Divine  Love  more  than  sickness  that  made  this  Little  Flower 
gradually  droop  until  on  September  30,  1897,  the  Divine 
Gardener  Himself  came  to  pluck  His  tender  Flower  and  trans- 
plant it  to  the  Garden  of  His  loving  Sacred  Heart. 

Then  stooping  low  Jesus  severed  the  tie. 

That  made  her  of  earth  a  part. 
He  took  her  to  richer,  purer  soil 

In  the  Garden  of  His  Heart. 

This,  then,  dear  reader,  is  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of 
that  saintly  little  Carmelite  who  desired  to  be  hidden  from  the 
world  and  to  live  only  for  Jesus,  yet  whose  fame  is  now  world- 
wide. That  Jesus  is  still  gratifying  the  smallest  wish  of  His 
little  Spouse  may  be  learned  from  the  numerous  miracles  that 
are  being  worked  almost  daily  through  her  intercession.  Dur- 
ing her  illness  she  had  often  said,  'I  will  spend  my  heaven  in 
doing  good  upon  earth',  and  'After  my  death  I  will  let  fall  a 
Shower  of  Roses'.  And  she  is  surely  keeping  her  promises. 
Nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  quote  for  you 
some  of  the  remarkable  cures  and  favours  obtained,  but  we 
must  satisfy  our  desire  to  promote  her  glory  and  increase  de- 
votion toward  this  dear  Servant  of  God  by  referring  you  to 
the  book  entitled.  The  Shower  of  Roses'— an  authentic  ac- 
count of  her  miracles.  There  you  will  find  'Roses'  of  every 
colour  and  hue,  white  roses  for  the  sick,  red  roses  for  sinners. 
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and  golden  roses  for  the  poor.  We  feel  we  cannot  better  en<J 
our  little  sketck  than  by  quoting  what  our  Holy  Father,  Piu^ 
X.y  remarked  on  reading  her  autobiography:  'Little  Therese 
blossomed  like  a  lily  and  has  spread  abroad  the  lily's  pleasing 
perfume.     "Imitari  non  pigeat,  quam  celebrare  deleetat".' 

O  Little  Flower  of  JesUs  dear 

Show  us  the  Way  of  Love. 
Teach  us  to  walk  the  pathway  of  trusty 

That  leads  to  our   Home   above. 


To  a  Sister  in  Religion* 

^  £y  X|  WEET  childlike  nun,  wedded  to  church  and  Lord, 
»  J^  W  Hast  thou  found  peace — peace  from  this  mundaiie 
\^  horde? 

Oh !     erstwhile    daughter    of    the    world,     dost 
changeless  cling 
Like  prisoned  incense  to  the  cloister  wall  ?  Is  there  no  sting 
Of  vain  regret — perchance— to  flush  thy  cheek, 
Or  fill  sweet  eyes  with  shame  ?    Or  has  that  meek, 
Pure  soul  found  harbourage  ?    Nay,  nay,  'tis  best. 
The  spirit's  calm,  the  cloistered  heart — and  rest. 

Frail  barrier  of  garb  and  ritual 

Divide  from  thee  Life's  surging  tempest  call, 

But  ministry  and  faith  have  stilled  thy  fears. 

Ours  is  the  part  of  passion  and  of  tears ; 

Thine  is  the  crown — fruit  of  this  mortal  leaven — 

fiands  crossed  on  breast — and  then,  from  sleep  to  Heaven ! 

ELIZABETH  ALDEN  CURTIS, 

Saint  Joseph's  College. 
Toronto,  Aug.  15th. 


The  Servant  of  God. 

(Courtesy  of  'Catholic  Union  and  Times',  Buffalo,  N.Y. ) 
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Dead  to  the  World. 

'  MM  mundus  cmdfixus  est,  et  ego  mmdo.' 

^4i^\%  H/  tliey  say  pityingly,  'how  sad  it  seems, 
f    Cy    ^     "^o  leave  the  world,  and  they  so  fair  and  young, 
"^v      ^^     With  Life's  most  joyous,  brightest  paths  untrod, 

Its  sweetest  songs  unlearned,  unsung: 
To  put  Love's  cup  untasted,  from  the  lips. 
To  veil  from  sight  the  perfect  face. 

Swathed  in  white  bands,  and  with  coarse,  gloomy  serge, 
Envelop  their  sweet  innocence  and  grace ! 

'Dead  to  the  world  !     Its  dazzling  heights  of  Fame, 

Of  Love,  and  Triumph,  all  untrod — 

Dead  to  the  world ;  forgotten  even  in  name ; 

Gone  to  be  lost  for  evermore  in  God !' 

0  blessed  heritage,  to  give  in  youth 

A  child-heart  free,  untarnished ! 

0  only  blest  of  all  earth's  countless  throng. 

Are  these,  to  whom  the  world  indeed  is  dead ! 

A  bruised  and  broken  reed,  a  wasted  life ! 

0  shipwreck  of  the  priceless  gift  God  gave — 

A  lost  vocation !  with  reproachful  tone. 

Its  sad  voice  haunts  me,  like  the  winds  that  rave, 

Amid  the  snow-wreaths,  drifting  in  the  night 

Across  some  long-forgotten  nameless  grave. 

0  loved  voice,  calling  from  vanished  years. 

Unheeded  then — against  my  will. 

Can  it  be  possible,  my  God,  that  Thou 

Dost  call  Thy  faithless  servant  still  ? 

0  let  me  bring  this  crushed,  and  humbled  heart 

Unto  Thy  solitude,  a  while  to  hide, — 

The  world  to  me  ,and  I  unto  the  world, 

Not  only  dead,  but  crucified ! 

J.E.U.N. 
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Magnificat. 


ervV^  HY  strew  to  thee  our  fading-  flowers  r 

^^J.  M     Why  melt  our  tapers  at  thy  shrine  ? 

^     What  is  there  on  this  earth  of  ours, 

That  can  be  worthy  to  be  thine, 

For  whom  too  poor  a  vesture  are 

Sun,  moon,  and  empyrean  star? 

Why  tax  our  dullard  earthly  wit. 
And  feebly  strive  with  tongues  of  clay 
To  tune  to  thee  a  chorus  fit 
To  frame  to  thee  a  roundelay. 
Whose  praises  worthily  to  hymn 
O'ertasks  the  blessed  cherubim? 

Can  aught  within  us  or  around. 

On  earth  beneath,  in  heaven  on  high, 

Or  yet  within  creation's  bound. 

Avail  thy  state  to  magnify  ? 

What  shall  fresh  dignity  afford 

Unto  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  ? 

What  work  of  artist  hand  and  brain, 
In  their  divinest  moments  born, 
Hath  worth  to  hem  thy  queenly  train, 
Or  footstool  of  thy  throne  adorn, 
From  whom  was  taken  flesh  to  be 
Wedded  to  the  Divinity? 

What  spoil  of  forests  or  of  fields. 
What  gem  from  earth's  profoundest  tomb, 
Or  pearl  that  deepest  ocean  yields, 
Hath  price  enough  for  thee,  of  whom 
Christ  took  the  blood  that  was  to  pay 
Our  ransom  upon  Calvary? 
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And  if  the  millions  of  our  race 
Should  give  themselves  thy  slaves  to  be — 
If  kings  should  bow  before  thy  face, 
And  peoples  pledge  their  fealty, 
What  were  it  to  His  service  'neath 
The  cottage  roof  of  Nazareth  ? 

0  thou  in  whom  the  Eternal  King, 

Whose  arm  is  strong,  great  things  hath  wrought ! 

Whatever  to  thy  feet  we  bring, 

Shall  we  exceed  thy  due  in  aught. 

Until  an  offering  we  invent 

Greater  than  the  Omnipotent? 

J.  G. 
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Grandellmere. 

Jr^^^^l  HE  blue  heavens  never  bent  over  a  lovelier  scene, 
y  Vl'  y  never  saw  their  noonday  splendours  and  their 
"^^  //ir^»  naidnight  glories  reflected  in  a  more  smoothly  pol- 
ished  surface,  than  that  clear  deep  crystal  basin 
which  receives  the  sparkling  rivulets  that  leap  in  glee  to  meet 
each  other  in  the  quiet  water  of  Grandellmere.  Like  a  perfect 
mirror  set  in  the  seclusion  of  encircling  hills  and  wooded 
thickets,  it  lies  serene  and  undisturbed  in  the  solitude  of  na- 
ture's domain. 

Lofty  and  ancient  are  the  trees  which  clothe  the  steep 
slopes,  where  they  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  soft 
blue  of  the  distant  sky.  Rich  pastures  form  a  verdant  sward 
beneath  the  stately  trees,  and  low  grey  rocks  project  at  inter- 
vals, overlaid  with  velvet  moss  of  the  greenest  hue.  Rare  and 
fantastic  forms  are  assumed  by  these  granite  ledges,  and  here 
and  there  beneath  the  fragrant  birches  are  seats  for  the  loiter- 
er, who  prefers  the  calm  of  Nature  to  the  'storm  and  stress' 
of  the  haunts  of  men. 

No  pick  or  shovel  has  ever  marred  the  beauty  of  this  en- 
chanting scene.  Nature  was  complete  in  her  creation  of  this 
spot.  Not  a  sod  has  been  turned  by  human  hand;  it  is  as  the 
Almighty  left  it — a  virgin  scene  by  human  foot  untrod.  The 
hillsides  are  star-spangled  with  flowers — the  blood-root, 
dainty  in  leaf  and  flower,  brightens  the  deep  shadows ;  it  is  the 
frailest  of  woodland  beauties.  A  touch  and  the  dainty  petals 
fall.  'You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed.'  The  large 
white  trillium  boldly  claims  attention,  and  here  and  there  its 
purple  cousin,  too,  may  be  discerned.  The  blue  violet  lifts  its 
sweet  face  to  the  sun,  and  lower  down  is  the  fragrant  white 
violet  that  botanists  call  Blanda.  The  harebells  droop  and 
nod  above  the  rocks,  and  in  the  clefts  the  bells,  scarlet-and- 
gold,  of  our  lovely  Canadian  Columbine,  sway  with  every 
breeze,  until  you  almost  fancy  you  hear  them  faintly  tinkle. 

At  this    season  of    the  year,  along    the    margin  of    the 
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water,  are  great  clumps  of  yellow  marigolds,  and  farther  out 
may  be  seen  the  floating  shieldlike  leaves,  which  later  will 
give  birth  to  glorious  white  and  yellow  lilies.  Golden  butter- 
:flies  flit  to  and  fro,  resting  now  on  a  leafy  bough,  now  on  the 
water,  and  now  on  a  floating  leaf.  Sometimes  the  surface  of 
the  mirror  is  broken  by  the  leaping  trout,  who  falls  back", 
licking-  his  lips  over  the  savoury  winged  morsel  he  has  cap- 
tured in  its  native  element.  A  streak  from  a  rainbow  drops 
suddenly  from  an  overhanging  branch,  and  a  moment  later  a 
kingfisher  emerges  with  a  minnow  in  its  beak,  and  flies  off  to 
its  sequestered  nest.  In  the  cool  evening,  if  you  carefully 
part  the  bushes  where  the  path  opens  towards  the  lake,  a 
noble  heron  may  be  seen  standing  as  if  carved  in  bronze,  with 
eye  alert  to  every  motion  beneath  the  glassy  surface  that  re- 
flects perfectly  its  smooth  image.  "Warblers,  green,  yellow, 
and  black,  some  with  reddish  breasts,  flit  from  branch  to 
branch.  In  the  reeds  the  soldier  blackbird  sways,  and  sounds 
his  not  unpleasing  note  to  his  mate,  in  her  close-hidden  nest 
below.  The  wood-thrush,  too,  is  heard,  but  seldom  seen,  and 
other  pleasing  songs  are  rendered  by  robin  and  cat-bird. 

It  is  sweet  indeed,  to  sit  and  contemplate  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  while  faintly  over  the  hills  is  borne  the  sound  of 
church-bells  in  the  neighbouring  village,  to  remind  the  faith- 
ful that  it  is  the  hour,  when  all  should  kneel  to  commemorate 
in  the  Angelus,  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  In 
reverence,  I  kneel  and  pray,  thanking  God  for  His  work  of 
the  Redemption,  and  for  the  beauty  of  this  earth  He  made, 
and  the  faculties  He  gave  me  to  admire  it. 

And  thus  it  is,  0  Grandellmere,  as  I  look  into  thy  trans- 
parent face,  like  a  magic  glass  of  memory,  that  thou  dost  re- 
flect many  a  bright  passage  of  the  past.  Smiles  that  once 
beamed,  like  light  upon  thy  bosom,  and  graceful  forms  that 
lithely  bounded  along  thy  grassy  borders  are  again  revealed 
to  me  in  fancy,  in  all  their  pristine  beauty.  Canst  thou  not 
recall  one  of  those  thy  devoted  worshippers?  I  think  as  I 
bend  over  thy  murmuring  waters,  I  hear  the  name  of  one  who 
loved  thee  well,  but  who  will  never  again  see  her  gentle  face 
reflected  from  thy  depths.     Peacefully  as  an  infant,  she  has 
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fallen  asleep  forever  in  the  lap  of  mother  earth.  She  was  one 
of  God's  fairest  creatures,  endowed  with  the  choicest  gifts  of 
heaven.  As  my  gaze  wanders  over  to  the  distant  churchyard, 
my  thoughts  go  roaming  to  the  spot  where  she  lies.  From 
thy  banks,  many  are  the  flowers  that  I  pick  to  place  upon  her 
grave  as  she  was  one  of  thy  most  ardent  lovers,  and  loved 
these  flowers  well.  Now  that  she  is  gone,  I  love  thee  because 
of  her  secret  devotion  to  thy  beautous  shore,  and  the  calm  re- 
flective smoothness  of  thy  face.  While  I  now  review  the 
scene,  and  summon  from  the  shadowy  Past  the  forms  that  once 
have  been,  I  love  thee,  Grandellmere,  for  thy  old  associations 
dear. — 

'And  ac  the  moon  from  some  dark  gate  of  cloud 
Throws  o'er  the  sea  a  floating  bridge  of  light. 
Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fancies  crowd 
Into  the  realm  of  mystery  and  night — 
So  from  the  world  of  spirits  there  descends 
A  bridge  of  light,  connecting  it  with  this. 
O'er  whose  unsteady  floor,  that  sways  and  bends. 
Wander  my  thoughts  above  the  dark  abyss.' 

MARY  LATCHFORD, 
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A  Summer  Day-Dream. 

Y  TT\  ^  -^^  drowsy  summer  air  was  faint  with  the  scent  of 
S  '^  ^  clover  blossoms;  the  tiny  stream  paused  linger- 
^kw^^w[iir  ingly  beneath  the  dancing  shadows  of  the  willow- 
tree  as  though  loath  to  pass  on  into  the  hot  sun. 
which  shone  cruelly  on  the  parched  grass  of  the  meadows. 
The  little  birds  had  ceased  their  singing,  and  swung  content- 
edly on  the  boughs.  Across  the  meadows  the  faint  strains  of 
a  violin  came  floating  through  the  stillness.  As  the  sound 
came  nearer,  the  motionless  figure  beneath  the  willow  awoke 
so  suddenly  from  her  revery  that  the  gentle  doves,  quenching 
their  thirst  at  the  stream,  gave  a  frightened  coo  and  flew 
quickly  away  to  their  dove-cots. 

The  dark  head  bent  lower  and  rested  on  the  outstretched 
palms  while  the  black  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  the  music 
broke  into  a  happier  strain. 

'Mary  Currie  seems  to  speak  her  happiness  even  through 
her  violin;  while  it  fills  my  heart  with  sadness',  murmured 
the  girl. 

What  a  difference  there  was  in  the  lives  of  these  two 
school-girls.  To-morrow  both  would  be  launching  out  upon 
the  rolling  tide  of  life.  For  Mary  Currie  the  tide  M-as  calm 
with  'Home  and  Love'  as  her  saving  craft ;  but  Beatrice  lUing- 
ton's  frail  little  raft  would  toss  on  the  stormy  billows  of  an 
atheistic  aunt's  scornful  prejudice. 

At  her  graduation  from  the  Convent  School  Beatrice  was 
to  live  with  her  only  living  relative — her  father's  maiden  sis- 
ter. Miss  lUington  really  love<l  her  niece,  but  felt  that,  were 
it  in  her  power,  when  the  girl  came  into  her  care,  she  would 
uproot  the  foolish  notions  of  religion  instilled  in  the  girl's 
soul  during  early  life. 

The  music  of  the  violin  ceased,  and  the  brook  passed 
silently  by,  almost  kissing  the  feet  of  the  beautiful  girl  rest- 
ing on  its  bank. 

'To-morrow !'  she  sighed,  'yes,  to-morrow  I  shall  be  leav- 
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ing  these  dearest  friends  of  my  life,  and  then.'  Her  aimfs- 
voice  seemed  to  ring  in  her  ears  as  she  had  heard  it  on  her  last 

visit 'When    you  are    finished    school,    Beatrice,  we    shall 

travel,  travel  until  we  have  seen  all  the  world.  You  will  have 
all  my  money  and  then  you  will  forget  these  foolish  fancies 
about  religion,  and  live  as  I  am  doing'.  Live  as  she  was  do- 
ing? Ah!  what  a  vain  and  purposeless  life — 'No,  come  what 
may,  I  will  never  give  up  my  religion.  Never,  though  it 
should  cost  me  the  millions  that  Aunt  says  will  be  mine', 
thought  the  girl. 

The  whirr  of  a  distant  saw-mill  gave  out  a  droning  sound, 
the  bees  hummed  sleepily  among  the  clover,  while  the  dark 
lashes  swept  gently  down  on  the  soft  blooming  cheeks  and 
Beatrice  slept. 

'What  a  charming  stretch  of  country !  Hurry,  Beatrice, 
and  gaze  on  this  fairy  land !'  said  Lois  Spark,  as  Beatrice 
lUington  came  slowly  up  the  mountain  path,  followed  by 
Bruce  Spark,  Miss  lUington  and  several  boys  and  girls  who 
were  enjoying  the  generous  hospitality  of  Beatrice  Villa  in 
Summerland. 

'We  have  been  planning  a  fishing  expedition  for  Sunday 
morning',  said  Bruce. 

'Oh !  so  that  accounts  for  your  tardy  fotsteps  and  cease- 
less chatter',  laughed  Lois.  'May  I  ask  for  what  time  and 
place  this  wonderful  party  is  arranged  ?' 

'To  Kootenay  Lake,  and  be  prepared  to  step  from  your 
downy  bed  at  the  peep  of  dawn,  for  the  expedition  wiir  start 
at  half -past  six.' 

'Half-past  six !  But  it  is  Sunday  and  we  must  go  to 
church.' 

'Oh!  bother  church!  What  is  one  Sunday  from  church? 
You  will  have  to  omit  that  pious  duty  for  once,  Lois,'  said 
Beatrice,  petulantly. 

Lois'  merry  face  clouded  and  she  glanced  sadly  at  Bea- 
trice, but  thought  it  best  to  be  silent  for  the  nonce.  That 
evening  as  Beatrice  and  Lois  were  retiring,  Lois  ventured  a 
gentle  protest. 

'Beatrice,  it  is  four  years    to-day  since  our    graduation 
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from  the  dear  old  Convent.  Have  those  four  years  blotted 
out  entirely  your  memory  of  those  happy  girlhood  days?' 
'Stupid  Convent  days!'  interrupted  Beatrice,  crossly.  When 
I  think  of  the  years  I  wasted  there  and  the  glorious  time  I 
have  had  these  four  years,  I  could  reproach  Auntie  for  deny- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  life  sooner. 

'Thej^  may  seem  stupid  and  dull  to  you  now,  Beatrice,  be- 
cause you  are  not  yourself.  Like  a  dear  girl  come  with  me  to 
church  on  Sunday  and  we  will  join  the  party  later.' 

'Such  a  silly  request,  Lois.  Why,  Auntie  would  think  I 
had  lost  my  reason.  I  haven't  been  to  church  for  two  years, 
and  what  is  more  I  don't  intend  to  go  for  two  more.  Go 
yourself,  of  course,  if  you  feel  so  disposed,  but  leave  me  out 
of  it.  Now  go  to  sleep,  and  don't  bother  that  pretty  head  of 
yours,  for  I'm  dreadfully  tired.' 

Lois  turned  wearily  on  her  pillow  and  told  over  her  rosary 
for  this  dear  friend,  whom  the  swift  current  of  life  had  swept 
away  far  from  her  moorings  and  had  tossed  her  ship-wrecked 
soul  on  to  the  barren  island  of  unhappiness  and  unbelief. 

Sunday  dawned  bright  and  clear.  The  golden  sunlight 
just  struggling  through  the  mist-laden  valleys  saw  the  happy 
party  leave  for  the  lake.  Was  it  a  happy  party  ?  One  at  least 
in  the  number,  notwithstanding  her  forced  gaiety,  carried  a 
heavy  heart  and  a  troubled  conscience.  Lois  had  remained 
behind  to  attend  Mass  and  the  fact  pricked  Beatrice's  dead- 
ened conscience  like  little  thorns. 

'What  a  delightful  spot  for  fishing!'  cried  one  of  the 
boys,  as  the  party  came  upon  the  fairy  lake  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains. 

All  busily  applied  themselves  to  unreeling  their  poles  and 
in  a  businesslike  manner  sat  down  to  fish.  But  Beatrice 
could  not  rest.  The  very  stillness  seemed  to  oppress  her. 
She  rose,  walked  farther  up  the  lake,  and  came  upon  an  old 
tree  trunk  stretching  out  into  the  lake.  The  dead  tree  looked 
an  inviting  seat,  and  climbing  out  half  way  Beatrice  silently 
threw  her  line  into  the  still  water.  Little  fish  came  and 
nibbled  at  the  bait,  but  she  made  no  move  to  draw  in  her  line. 
Suddenly  from  far  up  the  mountain  the  sounds  of  a  church 
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bell  broke  the  stillness.  Beatrice  turned  quickly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound.  The  tree  lurched,  and  with  a  frightened 
scream  she  was  thrown  headlong  into  the  shadowy  water. 
Her  scream  brought  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  arrived  just  in 
time  to  see  her  sink  beneath  the  broken  surface.  Throwing 
oif  their  coats  two  of  the  boys  jumped  in,  and  gripped  the 
struggling  girl,  who  fainted  in  their  arms.  Tenderly  they 
laid  her  on  the  bank  and  felt  her  faintly  beating  pulse. 

All  at  once  some  one  discovered  the  Convent  nestling  on 
the  hill-side.  'We  must  get  her  there  at  once',  said  Miss 
Illington. 

Sadly  the  little  party  carried  their  precious  burden  up  to 
the  Convent  gates.  They  placed  her  in  bed,  and  a  half  hour 
later  she  opened  her  eyes  on  the  anxious  faces  bending  over 
her.  'Oh,  bring  me  a  priest  at  once.  I  have  been  a  dreadful 
girl',  she  murmured  to  the  sweet  faced  Sister  who  stood  at  her 
bedside.  She  looked  again  at  the  little  Sister,  and  with  a  cry 
of  surprise  stretched  out  her  arms  to  her — it  was  Mary  Currie. 

'Why,  Mary,  what  are  you  doing  here?'  she  cried. 

'My  dearest  Beatrice,  it  is  so  peaceful  and  holy  here  that 
I  left  you  all  and  came  here  to  spend  my  life.' 

'Oh,  you  look  so  happy!'     *I  am,  dear',  she  replied. 

'If  I  could  gain  that  happiness,  I  would  stay  here  too.' 

'Go  to  sleep  now,  dear,  and  we  will  talk  about  it  again.' 

'Pray  for  me',  Beatrice  replied,  and  passed  into  a  dream- 
less slumber. 

'Beatrice!  Beatrice  Illington!'  rang  a  chorus  of  voices 
across  the  meadows. 

'Why,  Lois,  here  is  the  culprit  with  her  feet  actually  in 
the  brook!     Beatrice,  wake  up!    It  is  six  o'clock'. 

At  the  sound  of  the  girl's  voices,  Beatrice  sat  up  to  find 
Lois  Spark  and  Mary  Currie  bending  laughingly  over  her. 

'Oh,  girls,  I  had  such  a  funny  dream.  I  dreamed  it  was 
four  years  from  now  and  we  were  all  in  Summerland.' 

'You  must  have  had  strange  dreams,  indeed,  to  sleep  all 
this  time.  We  have  hunted  the  Convent  through  and  through 
for  you,  and  you  have  missed  the  practice  for  graduation.' 

'Oh,  look  at  my  feet !  They  must  have  slipped  down  while 
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I  was  asleep',  Beatrice  said,  as  she  glanced  down  at  her  drip- 
ping   shoes.      'Come   till   I   change   them.' 

That  night  the  soft  moonlight  shone  through  the  Con- 
vent windows  on  a  white  veiled  figure  kneeling  in  prayer  be- 
fore the  tabernacle.  The  light  of  grace  seemed  to  shine  in 
her  face  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  altar  with  a  silent 
prayer. 

'Oh,  dearest  Lord,  let  me  be  one  of  Thy  Chosen  ones. 
Let  me  live  with  Thee  here,  My  God,  and  serve  Thee  always.' 


GEETRUDE  BRADLEY. 
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The  Reader  and  the  Book. 

^  Y^y  ^  HE  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.'  So  it  would 
^  seem  from  the  rate  at  which  books,  pamphlets, 
(&  and  magazines  are  being  placed  in  the  market  to- 
day. New  thoughts  are  springing  up  everywhere 
and  these  thoughts  must  find  expression;  hence,  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  book  trade.  It  has  been  remarked  by  an  ob- 
server, that  out  of  every  one  hundred  persons,  at  least  fifty 
contribute  to  the  book  catalogue,  and  the  result  is  that  almost 
every  day  a  new  title  appears.  Nor  is  variety  wanting;  every- 
thing from  the  Essay-Book  down  to  the  'Best-seller'  takes  its 
stand  in  the  ranks.  It  remains,  however,  an  undisputed  fact 
that  the  latter  class  occupies  the  largest  portion  of  the  cata- 
logue; but  it  is  a  transient  portion,  for  the  so-called  'Best- 
sellers'  are  short-lived. 

The  public  to-day,  then,  is  a  reading  public;  but  how 
many  of  the  vast  number  of  readers,  upon  taking  up  a  neatly 
bound  volume,  ever  think  of  the  trouble  and  expense  it  has 
been  to  the  author,  the  printer,  and  the  publisher?  And  who 
upon  looking  into  the  various  stages  of  publication  of  at  least 
the  'short-livers'  will  say  that  the  end  justified  the  means  ? 

The  very  first  step  in  the  placing  of  a  book  in  the  market 
is  the  writing  of  the  MS.  This  is  entirely  the  work  of  the 
author,  and  takes  from  one  to  twelve  months  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  contents. 

The  author,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  MS,  is  complete,  writes  'Finis'  on  the  last  page 
and  flourishes  in  bold  letters  a  large  'Nom  de  plume',  the  lat- 
ter more  especially  if  his  work  is  a  piece  of  fiction.  He  then 
seeks  out  a  publishing  company  to  whom  he  sends  his  MS., 
and  requests  that  it  be  read  'with  a  view  to  publication'.  Our 
author,  if  this  is  his  initial  effort,  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
says,  'The  trouble's  all  over',  and  truly  it  is  only  beginning. 

What  does  the  publishing  company  do?  On  learning 
♦.hat  the  man  behind  the  'Nom  de  plume'  is  a  new  comer,  the 
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JiJS.  is  glanced  over  by  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  returned  to  the  author,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter — a  model  of  English  composition,  the  pith 
of  which  is,  'Your  story,  though  of  a  superior  quality  and 
faultless  style,  is  not  quite  in  our  line.  We  are,  however,  en- 
closing the  addresses  of  several  firms  that,  we  feel  sure,  will 
be  interested  in  your  MS.'  It  is  not  the  policy  of  any  pub- 
lishing house  to  discourage  budding  talent,  and  another  com- 
pany is  consulted. 

Here  in  Canada,  very  little  original  publication  is  done, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  market  is  not  large  enough 
to  warrant  a  sale,  sufficient  for  the  covering  of  expenses. 
"Writers  must  apply  to  American  or  English  houses,  which 
houses  are  only  represented  in  Canada.  Very  often,  indeed, 
a  story  never  gets  so  far  as  book  form,  but  is  published  in  a 
magazine  or  journal,  in  which  event  the  author  does  not  wait 
so  long  to  see  his  work  in  print. 

If,  however,  the  story  does  make  a  good  impression  on 
that  member  of  the  editorial  staif  and  happens  to  be  'in  our 
line'  it  is  submitted  to  the  'readers'  for  examination.  Every 
publishing  house  has  from  five  to  ten  trustworthy  'readers', 
whose  work  it  is  to  examine  and  criticise  the  MSS.  received, 
and  it  is  almost  entirely  upon  their  criticism  that  the  story  is 
accepted  or  rejected. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  that  the  'readers'  approve  of  the 
MS.  It  is  handed  to  the  head  of  the  editorial  staff,  a  contract 
is  drawn  up  and  duly  signed  by  the  publisher  and  the  author, 
and  work  begins  in  earnest. 

The  MS.  is  then  sent  to  the  company's  manufacturing  de- 
partment, the  managers  of  which  department  immediately 
'get  in  touch'  with  the  author,  and  discuss  at  full  length  with 
him,  the  limits  and  cost  of  manufacture.  An  exact  count  of 
the  words  is  obtained,  from  which  is  determined  the  size  of 
type  and  type-page  and  the  number  of  pages  the  book  will 
need.  The  MS.  at  this  stage  is  called  'copy'.  The  manu- 
facturing man  must  exercise  much  care  in  his  part  of  the 
work,  for  he  decides  upon  the  size  and  general  appearance  of 
the  book.      These  are  always  important  considerations,   for 
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they  make  the  first  impression  on  the  reader.  When  these 
particulars  are  duly  arranged,  the  copy  is  sent  to  the  printer, 
who  is  requested  to  send  the  manufacturer  a  sample  page  to 
be  set,  to  confirm  him  in  his  decision.  This  sample  page  is 
now  put  through  a  process  known  as  'jiggling'.  A  line  may 
be  added  or  cut  off,  a  heading  changed,  or  even  a  new  start 
made,  before  an  'OK.'   can  be  given. 

When  the  sample  page  is  finally  approved,  the  printer  re- 
ceives instructions  as  to  how  many  proofs  will  be  required, 
and  where  they  are  to  be  sent.  He  arranges  for  machines  and 
operators,  and  the  book  is  well  on  its  way. 

The  tedious  period  of  proof  reading  follows.  The  first 
'proof  is  printed  on  long  slips  of  paper  known  as  'galley 
proofs',  which  look  more  like  a  circus  bill  than  a  book.  This 
'galley'  is  read  and  re-read  by  the  printer  and  then  sent  to  the 
publisher  and  author  to  be  marked  for  correctioa.  When  this 
process  is  complete,  the  'galleys'  are  returned,  the  type  is  put 
into  page  form,  the  pages  are  numbered,  allowance  is  made 
for  the  beginning  of  paragraphs,  and  the  'galleys'  are  put 
into  book  form  .  A  proof  of  this  form  is  sent  out  and  the  most 
critical  moment  has  arrived.  The  author  is  always  sure  to 
discover  in  the  book,  faults  that  never  appeared  in  the  MS. 
This  necessitates  a  list  of  changes,  and  this  list  is  very  odious 
to  the  printer.  In  fact,  it  is  often  the  cause  of  much  disturb- 
ance, for  the  author  cannot  be  made  to  understand  why  a  'few 
words'  should  make  so  much  difference. 

At  last  the  final  'OK.'  is  given  and  electrotypes  of  the 
pages  are  made.  This  electrotyping  is  an  interesting  process 
in  itself,  but  pertains  to  the  study  of  electricity  rather  than  to 
book  publication. 

Now  the  manufacturing  man  has  not  been  idle  all  this 
while.  He  has  been  'chasing  the  paper  man'  in  order  that  the 
proper  paper  may  be  in  the  proper  place  at  the  proper  time. 
If  the  book  is  to  be  illustrated,  he  must  make  arrangements 
with  the  artist.  Also,  he  must  decide  on  the  cover  design  and 
binding  of  the  book.  When  the  electrotype  plates  are  ready 
for  the  press,  the  publisher  orders  the  size  of  edition  required 
and  the  signal  'to  print'  is  given. 
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When  the  interesting  printing  process  is  complete,  the 
book  is  ready  for  the  binder,  who  gives  it  the  'last  touch'  and 
subjects  it  to  heavy  pressure  for  a  time,  until  it  has  assumed 
the  proper  shape.  Then,  at  last,  the  book  is  finished  and  a 
new  title  is  added  to  the  catalogue. 

And  after  that  comes  the  'aftermath'  for  the  author. 
Criticisms  and  reviews,  some  kindly,  more  otherwise,  follow, 
and  not  until  the  sensation  of  a  new  book  has  subsided,  does 
the  author  enjoy  peace  once  more. 

This,  then,  is  the  hostory  of  the  MS.  from  the  time  it 
leaves  the  author's  pen  until  it  appears  on  the  book  shelf.  In 
view  of  this,  then,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  'the  best 
writers  cannot  read  their  own  writing'.  The  question  re- 
mains, however — Are  books  appreciated  according  to  the  sen- 
sation they  cause?  For  books,  like  pictures,  are  frequently 
judged  by  the  writer's  name. 


LENORE  STOCK. 
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College  Notes. 

The  prizes  presented  by  Miss  Gertrude  Lawler  to  the 
young  ladies  of  the  St.  Gertrude's  Literary  Society  for  the 
best  short  story  and  short  poem,  have  been  awarded  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Bradley  and  Miss  May  Creamer,  respectively.  The 
magnificent  prizes  were  two  handsome  gold  bracelets  ex- 
quisitely carved  and  engraved.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  they 
will  often  be  exhibited  with  pride  by  the  fortunate  winner^ 
as  much  at  least  because  of  the  inscription  which  they  bear  as 
for  their  intrinsic  value. 

'The  Echo',  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  Saint 
Michael's  Year  Book,  is  a  magnificent  issue  this  year,  well 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it.  The  illustrations 
are  excellent,  and  the  reading  matter  is  of  broader  interest 
than  heretofore,  since  the  scope  of  the  book  is  extended  to  in- 
clude affiliated  Colleges.  On  the  whole  'The  Echo'  is  of  such 
a  pleasing  character  that  we  could  wish  its  inspiring  notes  to 
be  reinforced  by  repetition. 


* 


On  May  27th,  an  enjoyable  entertainment  was  given  by 
the  pupils  of  the  preparatory  school,  Saint  Joseph's  College. 
As  this  was  the  closing  exercise  of  the  scholastic  year,  many 
parents  and  friends  of  the  performers  of  the  pupils  were  pre- 
sent. The  pretty  dress  effects  and  graceful  pantomime  of  the 
sunbeam  isylphs,  fairies,  and  make-believe  grandames  were 
admirable.     The  programme  was  as  follows : 

Programme. 

GREETING  SONG. 

Chorus 'Little  Stars' 

Piano  solo  

Miss  Rosetta  Kirkwood 

Recitation  Selected 

Miss  Naomi  Gibson 
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SUNBEAMS 

^-  ((b)  'Nursery  Rhymes' 

<^ho^"s   Ha)  'Springtime' 

'Airs  of  Long  Ago' — 

1st  Violin Miss  Susie  McCormick 

2nd  Violin Miss  Veronica  Ashbrook 

1st  Mandolin Miss  Mabel  Abrey 

2nd  Mandolin Miss  Dorothy  Fonseca 

Harp   Miss  Alice   Blake 

Piano Miss  Eileen  Kormann 

Class  Recitation As  they  did  in  the  'Used  to  Be' 

Piano  Selected 

Miss  Dorothy  Dilemuth 

r  Miss  Elicia  Kormann 

Song  to   Grandma    ]  Miss  N.  Gibson 

(  Miss  A.  Blake 

Semi-Chorus   'Dolls  Party' 

Piano  Solo   

Miss  M.  Masson 

Cantata 'Fairyland' 

Soloists,   Miss   Camilla   Mulvehill,    Miss   Hilda   Blake. 

HYMN  TO  SAINT  JOSEPH. 

A  CHILD'S   INFLUENCE. 

(A  Drama  in  Three  Acts). 

Presented   by   'The  Reading     Circle,'   Saint     Joseph's, 

May  17,  1913. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

Lady   Wresmere,   the   Lady   of   the   Manor — Miss    Lois 

Gibson. 
Mrs.     Ernest     Montague,     her     daughter-in-law — Miss 

Teresa  Fish. 
Gladys,    Mrs.    E.   Montague's     daughter.    Miss     Helen 

Maher. 
Mrs.    Montague,    Lady    Wresmere's    sister-in-law — Miss 

Rita  Ivory. 
Margaret,  housekeeper     at  the     Manor — Miss     Bertille 

Hayes. 
Lucy,  housemaid  at  the  Manor — Miss  Constance  Rose. 
Sister  Theresa,  a  nursing  Sister — Miss  Anna  Maher. 

If  Catholicism  is  to  be  a  social  force  in  the  future  of 
America  it  must  look  to  the  education  of  its  women  with  the 
same  earnestness  and  enlightened  zeal  that  it  manifests  for 
the  education  of  its  men ;  nay,  even  more,  for  while  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  a  man  becomes  an  educator,  it  is  the  habitu- 
al calling  of  women.  It  is  the  woman  of  the  family,  the 
wife,  the  mother,  the  sister  who  educates.     If  one  can  judge 
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from  the  great  number  of  young  women  who  wrestled  with 
examinations  for  qualifications  as  teachers  at  Saint  Joseph's 
during  the  days  from  June  11th  to  June  3Gth,  there  is  no  need 
for  alarm  in  this  matter. 

****** 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  an  eloquent  congratu- 
latory address  was  made  to  the  pupils  by  the  Eeverend  Dean 
Harris,  who  also  exhorted  his  young  listeners  ever  to  preserve 
in  their  hearts  the  innocence  and  fervour  of  these  happy  days, 
to  be  ever  faithful  to  their  convent  training  as  young  ladies, 
and  to  help  lead  a  reform  in  modesty  of  dress  when  they  went 
out  into  the  world.  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
then  followed,  closing  a  day  of  happiness  and  blessing. 

On  June  30th,  Reverend  Father  Peter  MuUins,  celebrated 
Mass  in  Saint  Joseph's  Chapel,  where  the  Members  of  the 
Community  and  several  friends  and  relatives  of  the  celebrant 
assisted.  Father  Mullins'  sister.  Miss  Helen,  is  a  graduate  of 
Saint  Joseph's,  1912.  As  a  boy  in  the  entrance  class  at  Saint 
Basil's  School,  Francis  was  a  pupil  of  the  present  Reverend 
Mother  Superior  at  Saint  Joseph's,  Toronto.  Consequently, 
more  than  usual  interest  is  felt  in  his  welfare  and  the  good 
v^'ishes  of  all  here  attend  him  in  his  life  labor  for  the  salvation 
of  souls. 

****** 

A  rare  intellectual  treat  was  enjoyed  by  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Joseph  Wednesday  afternoon,  August  27th,  when  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Stritch,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Saint 
Louis  University,  gave  a  very  expressive  reading  and  com- 
prehensive interpretation  of  Francis  Thompson's  beautiful 
poem,  'The  Hound  of  Heaven'.  This  poem  is  classed  with  the 
greatest  of  poetical  productions,  not  only  of  our  age,  but  of 
our  language,  and  has  been  justly  styled  'the  sweetest,  deep- 
est, strongest  song  ever  written  in  the  English  tongue'.  But 
perhaps  the  sweetest,  depth,  and  strength  of  this  wonderful 
lyric  were  never  so  clearly  brought  forth  or  so  markedly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  an  audience  as  by  the  scholarly  and 
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mystical  application  made  by  Rev.  Father  Stritch.  With  true 
literary  skill  he  showed  the  hidden  force  of  each  descriptive 
epithet  and  so  true  to  life  was  the  word-picture  he  drew  of  the 
Divine  Lover  in  pursuit  of  the  soul  fleeing  'adown  Titanic 
glooms  of  chasmed  fears'  from  'those  strong  Feet,  that  fol- 
lowed, followed  after'  that  in  imagination  one  might  distinct- 
ly hear  'those  Feet,  with  unhurrying  chase,  unperturbed 
pace,  deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy  beat — and  a  Voice 
beat  more  instant  than  the  Feet — 'All  things  betray  thee,  who 
betrayest  Me'.  Led  by  the  practised  hand  of  our  skilful 
guide,  and  aglow  with  interest  and  curosity  as  to  the  final 
outcome  of  this  Heavenly  Chase,  we  followed  closely  each 
clever,  but  futile  attempt  of  the  creature  to  evade,  and  each 
loving  and  persistent  effort  of  the  Creator  to  make  His 
Presence  felt,  until  at  last,  the  soul,  baffled  at  every  turn,  dis- 
appointed in  each  fair  hope  'stript  of  its  armour,  defenceless 
utterly'  turns  to  find  itself  now  overtaken — the  Hound  of 
Heaven  by  its  side.  And  into  our  souls  there  floated  the  faint 
echo  of  the  words  so  pityingly,  yet  withal  so  lovingly  whis- 
pered by  the  Divine  Pursuer: 

'Rise,  clasp  My  Hand  and  come. 
Ah.  fondest,  blindest,  weakest, 
I  am  He,  whom  thou  seekest. 
Thou  dravest  love  from  thee. 

Who  dravest  Me'. 

In  his  inimitable  way  Father  Stritch  held  us  spell-bound 
while  he  revealed  to  us  a  hidden  depth  of  meaning,  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  remained  perhaps  forever  hidden  from  our 
view.  This,  however,  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  we 
experienced  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this  learned  Jesuit.  Last 
summer  we  were  privileged  to  enjoy  two  very  beautiful  dis- 
sertations, the  one  of  Dante's  'Divina  Comedia',  the  other  on 
'The  Holy  Grail',  both  of  which  established  his  reputation 
among  us  as  a  litterateur  of  no  mean  merit. 

Speaking  of  the  poem  'The  Hound  of  Heaven',  Father 
Stritch  said — and,  indeed,  all  men  of  letters  agree  with  him — 
that  it  was  a  Masterpiece.  Such  being  the  case,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  in  the  role  of  interpreter,  this  Rev. 
Father  ranks  high  as  a  master. 
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From  the  9tli  to  the  16th  of  June  an  assortment  of  the 
paintings,  drawings,  plain  and  fancy  needle-work,  and  speci- 
mens of  artistic  designing  were  on  exhibition  in  the  Studio 
and  Art- Work  E,ooms,  where  parents  and  friends  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  in  detail  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
students  during  the  year.  Many  and  varied  were  the  appre- 
ciative remarks  heard  on  all  sides  from  the  visitors  as  they 
passed  around  the  spacious  and  beautifully  decorated  halls, 
where  over  two  hundred  pieces  were  arranged  for  inspection, 
some  of  which  were  masterpieces  of  needle-craft  and  brush- 
work. 

Miss  Tena  Colliton,  Gold  Medallist  of  1913,  had  a  splen- 
did collection  of  pillows,  centre-pieces,  table  runners,  and  a 
three-piece  set  of  lingerie,  the  work  of  which  could  be  ac- 
complished only  by  one  possessing  rare  talent  for  harmony 
of  colour  and  delicacy  of  finish. 

Miss  Mary  Kidd  was  the  recipient  of  well  deserved  con- 
gratulation especially  for  her  American-Beauty  Rose,  and 
Initialled  Pillow  Shams.  Miss  Alice  Martin's  display  of  linen 
embroidery  and  fine  lingerie  work  gave  ample  proof  of  indus- 
try and  artistic  talent.  The  silver  thimble  donated  by  the 
venerable  Chaplain  was  well  earned  by  Miss  Anna  Halter, 
whose  button-hole  work  was  perfect.  Miss  Anetta  Slough 
had  some  beautiful  work,  notably  a  brown  silk  repp  suit  em- 
broidered with  flossilla,  and  a  hat  to  match.  The  Misses  Rath- 
well,  Lawless,  Barry,  Lamarche,  Mulligan,  Irwin,  O'Connor, 
McNulty,  Odell,  Hayes,  Courtemanche,  and  several  others  had 
a  splendid  showing  of  exquisite  white  and  coloured  embroid- 
ery. 

The  plain  sewing  was  to  many  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  exhibit,  because  there  the  useful  and  necessary  educa- 
tion in  needle-craft  was  well  demonstrated,  special  attention 
being  paid  to  the  different  stitches,  hemming,  seaming,  gath- 
ering, putting  on  of  bands,  facings,  and  button  holes. 

The  lace-work  department  showed  no  less  variety  and 
skill  than  that  already  described.  Every  kind  of  stitch  and 
design  was  well  in  evidence,  and  executed  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite taste  and  perfect  finish.  Miss  Kelly,  the  winner  of  the 
gold  Monogram,  showed  by  the  rare  quality,  and  great  quan- 
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tity  of  her  laces  that  she  is  a  mistress  of  the  art.  Her  beauti- 
ful scarf  in  Carrick-ma-cross  lace,  her  dainty  hand-bag  in 
Irish  Crochet,  and  a  much  admired  centre-piece  were  coveted 
by  many. 

The  center-pieces  executed  by  Miss  May  Barry,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Lynch,  were  mysteries  of  work  to  the  unskilled  who 
saw  them,  and  treasures  to  those  who  knew  their  value.  In 
addition  to  these  were  fancy  pieces  of  varieties  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

The  painting  showed  a  variety  of  landscapes,  screens, 
portraits,  and  specimens  of  china  decorated  in  every  novel 
design,  one  of  which  was  a  rose  ornamented  tiling  for  a  wall 
mantel,  which  attracted  much  attention.  The  Misses  Travers. 
Irwin,  McGuire,  McGrath,  Hayes,  McCrohan,  and  several 
others  had  splendid  exhibits. 


Recitals 

By   Miss    Kathleen   O'Connor,    Saint   Joseph's   College, 
May  15,  1913. 

/  Sonata  Appassionata 

I  Allegro  Assai 
Beethoven  <   Andnnte  Con  Moto 

I  Allegro  ma  non  Troppo 

V  Presto 

Greig  Ballade  in  G  Minor,  Op.  24 

Chopin  Polonaise  in  E  Flat,  Op.  22 

Bach Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue 

Verdi-Liszt Rigoletto 

Strauss-Schuett   Kuss  Valse 

Liszt   Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  2 

Concerto  in  E  Major 
Moderato 


Moszkowski    ^        m  r^  ^       i 

Tempo  Calmato 

Allegro  Animato 

Orchestral   Accompaniment  on   Second   Piano   by 

Miss  Viola  McNulty. 

Recitals  by  the  Misses  V.  and  M.   McNulty, 
June  5,  1913. 

Harris— Piano  Duet Charge  of  the  Cavalry 

Misses  V.  and  M.  McNulty. 

Lack— Piano    Mazurka 

Miss  M.  McNulty. 
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Sans  Souci — Vocal Blossoms 

Miss  M,  McNulty. 

Prudent — Piano La  Reve  d' Ardiel 

Miss  V.  McNulty. 

Chaminade — Vocal    Madrigal 

Miss  M.  McNulty. 

Mendelssohn — Piano Concerto  in  G  Minor 

Two  Pianos 
Misses  V.  and  M.  McNulty. 


By  the  Misses  B.  and  Y.  Lavery,  June  10,  1913. 

Lambert Vocal The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes. 

Miss  Y.  Lavery. 
Mendelssohn — Piano Aui  Flugeln  des  Gesanges 

Miss  Y.  Lavery. 

(a)  Temple — Vocal Rory    Darlin 

(L)  Mascagni — Vocal Ave  Maria 

Miss  Y.  Lavery. 

Bartlet1>— Piano Grande  Polka  de   Concert 

Miss   B.   Lavery. 
Macmurrough — Vocal  Macushla 

Miss  Y.  Lavery. 
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The  Graduates  of  St.  Joseph's 
College,  1913. 

If  our  good  wishes  could  confer 

The  gifts  we  crave  for  you,  dear  friends, 

Then  would  your  chosen  paths  be  bright, 

With  the  choicest  blessings  Heaven  sends. 

Hope  weaves  the  garland  for  this  day, 

A  day  of  days  in  each  young  life, 
That  leaves  your  childhood  years  behind, 

And  finds  you  buckler'd  for  new  strife. 

With  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love  go  forth, 

Enter  the  path  where  duty  calls. 
Be  not  afraid  to  meet  your  tasks, 

For  one  with  courage  seldom  falls. 

And  aye  remember,  dearest  girls. 

That  life's  great  sea  is  rough  and  dark; 
And  loving  friends  in  your  Convent  home 

Are  praying  that  God  may  steer  your  bark. 

*  Strong  in  will,  to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.' 

Miss  Marjorie  Power,  daughter  of  J.  Power,  Esq.,  Sher- 
bourne  street,  Toronto,  has  been  in  residence  at  Saint  Jo- 
seph's since  1906,  and  thus  shared  many  of  the  advantages  of 
convent  training  and  college  life.  The  young  lady  has  been  an 
earnest  student,  and  with  persevering  effort  has  won  Gradua- 
tion honours  in  the  collegiate  course.  As  president  of  Saint 
Gertrude's  Literary  society,  and  assistant  editor  on  the  Col- 
lege staff  of  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies',  in  her  final  year.  Miss 
Marjorie  has  shown  that  initiative  and  resource  which  will  un- 
doubtedly ensure  the  success  that  we  wish  her  in  future  years. 
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'A  mien  that  neither  seeks  nor  shuns 
The  homage  scattered  in  her  way.' 

Miss  Aveline  Travers,  daughter  of  T.  Travers,  Esq.,  of 
Sudbury,  has  been  awarded  graduation  honours  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Music,  Painting,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  to  which  she  de- 
voted much  time  during  her  years  of  residence  at  Saint  Jo- 
seph's. Many  very  beautiful,  and  useful  as  well  as  ornament- 
al articles  are  the  work  of  her  hands.  Among  her  many  ac- 
complishments may  be  mentioned  a  degree  of  skill  in  vocal 
music.  Her  clear  sweet  voice  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  tO" 
her  friends.  Always  generous  and  unselfish,  and  loyal  in  her 
friendship,  Aveline  has  gained  the  love  and  respect  and  good 
wishes  of  all  who  know  her. 


'Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair; 
Like  twilight,  too,  her  dusky  hair. 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn.' 

Miss  Winnifred  O'Connor,  daughter  of  J.  O'Connor, 
LL.B.,  K.  C,  of  Ottawa,  joined  the  Entrance  Class  at  Saint 
Joseph's  in  1908,  and  has  since  passed  most  successfully 
through  all  the  grades  up  to  second  year  in  Arts  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Her  progress  in  music  having  been  equal- 
ly satisfactory  and  successful,  shows  a  remarkably  versatile 
genius,  and  promises  a  brilliant  future  for  Miss  Winnifred. 
Throughout  her  course  she  has  worked  gaily  and  enthusiastic- 
ally at  whatever  came  to  her  hand  to  do ;  her  amiable  qualities 
have  won  her  many  warm  friends.  After  her  educational 
course  is  completed  we  hope  to  see  this  talented  young  lady 
lend  herself  usefully  to  the  wider  activities  of  life. 


'The  gods  approve  the  depth,  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul.' 

Miss  Eileen  Dowdall,  daughter  of  P.  C.  Dowdall,  Esq.,  of 
Almonte,  after  having  received  her  primary  education  at  her 
home  school,  came  to  Saint  Joseph's  to  make  herself  proficient 
in  music  and  the  teacher's  course.     Having  obtained  honours 
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in  senior  piano  and  theory,  and  successfully  completed  the 
course  for  the  normal  entrance,  and  matriculation,  Miss 
Eileen  has  been  awarded  Graduation  Honours  in  both  depart- 
ments. This  young  lady  has  held  the  office  of  vice-president 
of  Saint  Gertrude's  Literary  society  in  her  final  year  and  dis- 
charged its  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Her  many  friends 
unite  in  wishing  Eileen  a  happy  and  successful  future. 

'Give  me  of  thy  merriment. 

Of  thy  sparkling  light  content.' 

Miss  Olga  Wallace,  daughter  of  Mrs,  Agnes  Wallace, 
Manning  avenue,  Toronto,  who  is  herself  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  Saint  Joseph's,  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
alumnae  association,  has  completed  a  very  successful  course 
in  music  and  collegiate  studies.  She  was  valedictorian  of  her 
class  at  graduation,  and  by  her  charm  of  manner,  and  graceful 
expression  of  sentiment,  proved  an  admirable  representative. 
Miss  Olga  has  been  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  our 
magazine,  and  has  always  shown  an  active  interest  in  College 
functions.  Next  year  it  is  her  intention  to  enter  upon  a  uni- 
versity course  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts.  May  Miss 
Olga's  bright  talents  and  golden  qualities  lead  her  to  the 
zenith  of  success. 

«  3K  «  «  «  « 

'Blessed  with  a  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray, 
Can  make   to-morrow  cheerful   as  to-day.' 

Miss  Bemadette  Walsh,  daughter  of  Thomas  Walsh; 
Esq.,  Rathnally  avenue,  Toronto,  was  led  by  the  hand  to  St. 
Joseph's,  where  she  learned  to  lisp  the  phonic  sounds,  and  has 
very  happily  spent  all  her  school  days  here.  In  1911  she  join- 
ed the  normal  entrance  class  and  laboured  assiduously  for  two 
years  at  her  arduous  studies,  and  gave  much  attention  at  the 
same  time  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Miss  Walsh  took 
the  senior  examination  in  the  latter  in  her  final  year.  This 
young  student  intends  to  continue  the  study  of  music,  to 
which  she  is  inclined  by  a  talent  for  the  art.  She  will  return 
to  her  Alma  Mater  for  this  purpose. 
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'A  smooth  and  steadfast  mind,  gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires.' 

Miss  Rosalie  Harris,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Harris,  of  East 
Toronto,  began  the  college  course  in  St.  Joseph's  after  pass- 
ing the  entrance  examination  from  St.  Ann's  school.  Miss 
Harris  has  completed  the  studies  for  matriculation  and  has 
devoted  most  of  her  time  during  the  last  two  years  of  her  at- 
tendance at  St.  Joseph's  to  music  and  painting.  Miss  Rosalie 
has  carried  off  the  class  medals  for  mathematics  and  science 
in  her  final  year,  and  her  choice  has  always  been  the  problem, 
and  not  the  book. 


'And   her   modest  answer   and   graceful   air. 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair.' 

Miss  Annie  O'Connell,  daughter  of  Thomas  O'Connell. 
Esq.,  Cheslea  avenue,  Toronto,  has  been  a  pupil  at  St.  Jos- 
eph's since  1910,  having  entered  the  normal  entrance  class 
from  Tottenham  high  school.  She  has  been  successful  in 
completing  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  normal 
school,  and  during  the  past  year  has  made  herself  proficient 
in  the  various  branches  of  a  commercial  education.  Her 
quiet  manner,  cheerful  disposition,  and  resolute  tactfulness 
will  make  her  future  career  a  useful  and  successful  one. 


Finis  Coronat  Opus. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  moons  since  that  gala  day  when  the 
final  function — the  Graduation  Exercises — crowned  the  work 
of  an  exceptionally  pleasant  and  successful  scholastic  year  in 
St.  Joseph's.  On  that  occasion  Archibishop  McNeil  presided, 
and  distributed  the  crown,  medals  and  diplomas  to  the  grad- 
uates and  others  of  the  school.  A  large  number  of  diocesan 
and  visiting  clergy,  and  a  throng  of  friends  of  the  young 
ladies  were  present. 
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Tlie  College  Hall,  beautiful  in  itself  at  all  times,  was  a 
scene  of  surprising  attractiveness  and  festive  splendour,  A 
profusion  of  natural  flowers,  in  harmonious  colour  scheme  of 
red,  green,  and  white,  on  stage,  and  stair,  and  pedestal, 
charmed  the  eye  of  the  beholders,  and  delighted  their  olfac- 
tory sense  with  a  rare  rose-rich  fragrance. 

The  young  ladies  in  College  uniform,  and  no  less  fresh 
and  fair  than  the  floral  embankment  at  their  feet,  were  ar- 
ranged in  tiers  upon  the  stage,  where  they  formed  a  charm- 
ing background  for  the  eight  white-gowned,  gold-crowned 
graduates, — the  central  figures  of  the  scene.  The  programme 
was  of  a  character  unusually  ambitious  for  student  perform- 
ers, and  much  praise  was  given  to  the  parts  contributed  by 
the  Misses  Power,  Moran,  O'Connor,  and  Wallace.  The 
numbers  on  the  program  rendered  were : 

Rhys-Herbert— (Alia   Zingra)    "Carmena" 

SALUTATORY 

Miss  Marjorie  Power 
CROWNING  OF  THE  GRADUATES 
Conferring    of    Honors    and    Awarding    Medals 

Moszkowski   Concerto  in  E  Major 

1st  Piano Miss  Kathleen  O'Connor 

2nd  Piano   Miss  Viola  McNulty 

Chaminade 'A  I'lrlandais' 

Quartetti  Chorus,  and  Soprano  obligato 
(Senza  accompagnamento) 

Paulo  Tosti 'Good-Bye' 

Miss  Irene  Moran 
(Violin  obligato — Miss  M.  Finley) 

VALEDICTORY 

Miss  Olga  Wallace 

Lambilotte   'Peine  de  la  Victoire' 

Miss  M.  Tobin 
(assisted  by  Misses  Harris  and  Travers) 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 

After  the  honour  list  was  read  and  the  awards  distribut- 
ed, it  was  gracefully  announced  by  Rev.  M.  D.  Whelan,  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  that  another  award  was  yet  to 
be  made,  and  that  it  was  his  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  the 
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agent  chosen  to  make  a  presentation  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
a  gift  of  'Saint  Joseph's  Lilies'  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
for  Saint  Augustine's  Seminary  Fund. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Rev.  Rector's  address  and 
presentation,  His  Grace  made  a  courteous  response.  He 
thanked  the  donors  for  their  generosity,  and  their  helpful 
sympathy  with  his  present  engrossing  interest,  and  warmly 
commended  their  splendid  example  of  what  woman's  well-di- 
rected energies  can  do  towards  promoting  a  good  work  and  ex- 
tending the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth.  He  assured  them 
of  his  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  impressed  upon  them  the 
educational  advantages  they  enjoyed  in  their  convent  home. 
He  then  exhorted  them  to  give  evidence  on  their  return  home 
for  vacation,  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  training  in  the 
arts  and  science  as  they  had  received,  by  turning  their  ac- 
quired knowledge  and  skill  to  practical  account. 

His  Grace  then  called  upon  Rev.  Father  Conway,  Paul- 
ist,  whose  brief  address  to  those  present  was  enlivened  by 
many  pleasantries  and  witty  remarks  bearing  upon  woman's 
philanthropic  influence  in  the  world  of  today. 


Salutatory  of  1913. 

To  our  beloved,  honoured,  and  Most  Rev.  Archbishop;  to 
our  esteemed  and  Rev.  Spiritual  Fathers  from  near  and  far; 
to  our  dear,  interested,  and  devoted  friends ;  and  to  all  pres- 
ent, we,  the  pupils  of  St.  Joseph's  wish  a  sincere  and  hearty 
welcome — a  welcome  swelling  with  gratitude  for  the  kindly 
interest  in  us,  which  your  presence  here  betokens — a  joyous 
and  gleeful  welcome  overflowing  with  delight  at  seeing  dear 
familiar  faces  once  again — and  a  fond  and  fuU-souled  wel- 
come, from  some  hearts  at  least,  more  deeply  stirred  to-day; 
than  mere  words  have  power  adequately  to  express. 

You  have  come,  dear  friends,  to  assist  at  our  Closing  Ex- 
ercises of  this  scholastic  year,  and     on  behalf     of  those  for 
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whom  it  is  nothing  more,  we  thank  you,  and  rejoice  in  your 
presence ;  but  for  us,  the  Graduates  of  this  year  of  grace  and 
Universal  Jubilee,  it  holds  a  deeper,  fuller  meaning — for  us, 
it  is  to  be  presumably,  the  final  function  in  this  dear  College 
ilome,  hallowed  by  years  of  cherished  associations,  and  ap- 
parelled with  celestial  light,  by  the  glory,  and  the  freshness 
of  our  childhood  dreams. 

Here,  to  this  place  of  peace,  and  prayer,  and  school- 
room tasks  as  little  laughing  girls  we  came,  to  gather  violets 
and  pearls  from  the  garden-plots  of  knowledge,  where  Faith 
perfumes  the  atmosphere,  and  mild  Authority  moulds  each 
iractious  little  spirit  unawares. 

Years  have  we  trod  these  paths — when  Spring  did  throw 
her  green  over  Nature,  and  the  birds  were  gay ;  when  Sum- 
mer's sunbeams  cast  a  hazy  glow  upon  the  idle  earth ;  when 
Autumn  chilled  the  fair  flowers,  and  down  in  cruel  play  scat- 
tered the  shivering  leaves ;  and  when  the  night  of  Winter  hid 
its  gloom  beneath  a  shroud  of  white. 

Here  growing  with  the  growing  years,  we  strove  to 
climb  the  rough  and  rugged  steeps  upon  whose  heights  sub- 
lime stands  Knowledge,  tall  and  fair,  with  radiant  eyes  and 
arms  outstretched  to  woo  us  by  her  peerless  charms,  to  her 
high  realm,  alas !  difficult  of  access. 

Kind  hands,  indeed,  have  smoothed  the  rocky  way,  and 
loving  voices  have  whispered  valorous  thoughts,  when  we 
would  almost  pray  to  close  our  eyes  upon  the  long-sought 
goal,  and  wish  for  very  weariness  to  stay  down  on  the 
mountain-side  and  climb  no  more.  Thus  have  we  been  urged 
to  higher  planes  of  thought,  to  strive  for  loftier  ideals ;  thus 
have  we  been  trained  to  habits  of  virtue,  and  been  imbued 
with  love  and  reverence,  for  good  and  noble  principles,  which 
in  the  years-to-be  must  prove  our  sweetest  comfort  and  oUr 
greatest  strength. 

In  these  days,  when  acquisitions  are  estimated  only  at 
their  money  values  ,and  our  national  system  of  education 
seeks  to  cultivate  only  the  practical  and  the  commonplace; 
we  are  truly  grateful  that  it  has  been  our  good-fortune,  our 
valued  privilege,  to  share  the  spiritual  and  the  intellectual 
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advantages  which  this  time-honoured  institution  has  offere<l 
for  centuries  to  her  daughters  in  the  old  world,  as  well  as  in 
the  new. 

This  wise  and  prudent  Mother  has  ever  aimed,  not  only 
to  discover  hidden  talents  and  to  develop  faculties  in  those 
committed  to  her  care,  but  has  sought  also  to  lead  her  chil- 
dren upward ;  to  inculcate  a  true  conception  of  woman's  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  the  home ;  to  develop  the  mother  whom 
a  son  delights  to  honour,  the  sister  whom  a  brother  is  proud 
to  claim,  whose  model  is  that  sublime  Ideal — The  Morning 
Star — which  sheds  its  silver  radiance  upon  a  darkened  world 
— Mary,  the  Immaculate  One — our  Star  of  Hope  amid  storms 
and  threatening  foes. 

But  we  must  turn  to-day  from  this  second  Home,  who«e 
near  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  narrow  arch  of  student  ambi- 
tions, to  face  the  broader  skies  of  a  hopeful  to-morrow,  when 
we  must  look  for  a  weightier  work  to  do — a  sterner  service  to 
embrace.  Bright  and  glorious  is  the  day  before  us,  white 
and  full  are  the  fields  of  labour.  Let  us  not  be  mere  pleasure- 
seekers,  useless,  colourless  beings.  Let  us  not  be  a  kind  of 
ciphers — except  in  the  manner  that  ciphers  are  the  token  of 
an  immense  multiplication  of  forces  and  of  power.  Let  us  in- 
crease our  natural  abilities  by  eliminating  the  selfish  unit, 
which  means  not,  that  we  surrender  our  individualty,  but 
dedicate  and  develop  it,  studying  still  in  all  we  do,  to  help, 
with  deep  research,  to  upbuild  the  Universal  Church,  lofty 
as  the  love  of  God  and  ample  as  the  wants  of  man. 

Now  must  we  go,  and  leave  our  places  to  those  who  fol- 
low. The  parting  gives  us  pain.  In  the  shadows  we  shall 
steal  away  unto  that  outer  world  wherein  duties  wait,  know- 
ing that  we  are  cheered  by  friends  who  will  aid  us  in  every 
worthy  enterprise,  who  by  their  example  when  our  spirits  fail, 
will  share  our  burdens  and  rejoice  at  our  success. 

'May  we,  who,  from  our  Alma  Mater's  heart— 

A  well  of  truest  love — have  learned  the  way 

To  nobler  heights,  than  dream-eyes  ever  sought. 

Requite  her  love;  and  may  it  be  our  part. 

To  mirror  in  our  every  deed,  we  pray. 

The  wondrous   beauty  of  her  soul's  true  thought.' 

MARJORIE  POWER.  ^ 
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List  of  Honours  at  St.  Joseph's 

1913- 

Diplomas  and  Medals  of  Graduation  awarded  to  the  Misses 
Marjorie  Power,  Bernadette  Walsh,  Rosalie  Harris, 
Annie  O'Connell,  Toronto;  Aveline  Travers,  Sudbury; 
Winnifred  O'Connor,  Ottawa ;  Eileen  Dowdall,  Almonte. 

Papal  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  and  Church  History,  com- 
peted for  in  Senior  Department — Awarded  to  Miss  Anna 
Beninger, 

Certificates  awarded  August,  1912,  by  ^Jk-  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Entrance  to  Faculty,  University  of  Toronto — The  Misses  Isa- 
bel Cassidy,  Irene  O'Driscoll,  Katharine  Murphy. 

Honor  Matriculation — Miss  Helen  MuUins. 

Pass  Matriculation — The  Misses  Winnified  O'Connor,  Norah 
Warde,  Genevieve  Troy,  Gertrude  Heck,  Rosalie  Harris, 
Olga  Wallace,  Eileen  Dowdall. 

Entrance  to  Normal  School — The  Misses  Mae  Casserly, 
Ireneus  Hayes,  Rose  Morrissey,  Annie  O'Connell,  Lor- 
etto  Rathwell,  Winnifred  O'Connor. 

Lower  Scho^d  Entrance  to  Normal,  Honours — The  Misses 
Corinne  Pascoe,  C.  McGwan, 

Pass — The  Misses  Florence  Bannon,  Gertrude  Bradley> 
Kathleen  Donley,  Kathleen  Gilmour,  Bertille  Hayes, 
Nina  Hennessey,  Mary  Tighe,  Helen  Kearns,  Vera  Dee^ 
Margaret  Phillips,  Leonore  Stock,  Kathleen  SuUivaii, 
Mary  McBrady,  Lillian  Kennedy,  Bertha  McKeown. 

Governor  General's  Medal — Graciously  presented  by  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  for  English 
Literature — to  Miss  Mary  McCarthy. 

GOLD  MEDALS. 

Presented  by  the  Most  Rev.  Neil  McNeil,  Archbishop  of  To- 
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ronto,  awarded  for  Superiority  in  Mathematics,  Normal 
Entrance  Class — to  Miss  L.  Lawless, 

Presented  by  the  Right  Eev.  Mgr.  McCann,  tor  Excellence  in 
Instrumental  Music — to  Miss  Kathleen  O'Connor. 

Presented  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hand,  foi:  Cojnposition  and 
Essay  Writing — to  Miss  Mary  Latchford. 

Presented  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  D.  Kidd,  i'or  Church  History  in 
Middle  School — to  Miss  Zita  Nolan. 

Presented  by  the  Rev,  M.  J.  Jeffcott,  for  Excellence  in 
Normal  Entrance,  Part  I, — to  Miss  Edith  Harrison. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  L.  Minehan,  for  Superiority  in  Fifth 
Grade — to  Miss  Helen  Duggan. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  H.  Canning,  for  fJxcellcnce  in  Matricu- 
lation Class — to  Miss  Frances  Walsh. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  McCann,  for  Excellence  in 
Senior  Grade  Examination,  Toronto  University,  1912 — 
to  Miss  Bessie  Mulligan, 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Williams,  loi  Superiority  in 
Languages — to  Miss  Ruth  Warde. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  McGrand,  for  Mathematics  in  Ma- 
triculation  Class — to  Miss  Florence  Meader. 

Presented  by  the  Rev,  M.  J.  Wedlock,  for  Excellence  in  Sci- 
ence— to  Miss  Eileen  Hayes. 

Presented  by  the  Heintzman  Company,  for  Superiority  in 
Vocal  Music — to  Miss  Irene  Moran. 

Presented  by  the  'Ambrose  Kent  Company',  for  Art  Needle- 
work— to  Miss  Tena  Colliton. 

Presented  by  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  for  Excel- 
lence in  Typewriting — to  Miss  Mary  Manion, 

Presented  by  the  Underwood  Typewriting  Company — to  Miss 
Bernadette  Murphy. 

Presented  for  the  Highest  Standing  at  Entrance  Examination, 
1912 — to  Miss  Lillian  Gray. 
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SILVER  MEDALS. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  F.  Fraclioii,  for  Christian  Doctrine  in 

Second  Course — to  Miss  Mae  Mahar. 
Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Emery,  for  Instrumental  Music,  1913^ — 

to  Miss  Eileen  Dowdall. 
Presented  for  Vocal  Music — to  Miss  Evelyn  Murray. 
Presented  for  Highest  Standing  in  Commercial  Branches — to 

Miss  Mary  Manion. 

Diplomas  awarded  by  the  Dominion  Business  College,  Stenog- 
raphy and  Bookkeeping — to  the  Misses  M.  Manion,  B. 
Murphy,  A.  Halter,  A.  O'Connell,  L.  Woodcock,  M. 
Churchill,  B.  Rheaume,  M.  Shanahan,  E.  Bowles,  H. 
Quigley,  S.  Somers,  G.  Irwin,  T.  Duffy,  M.  Kelley,  M. 
Merrill. 

For  Stenography  only — to  the  Misses  C.  McCarthy,  M. 
Sandford,  M.  Devlin,  F.  Berrini,  K.  Meader,  H.  Irwin, 
N.  Devine,  M.  McGivern. 

Special  Prizes  presented  by  Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  President 
of  Saint  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  Association,  for  the 
best  Poetic  Contribution  to  'The  Lilies' — to  Miss  Mae 
Creamer. 

For  the  Best  Story — to  Miss  Gertrude  Bradley. 
For  General  Satisfaction  in  their  classes  during  the  year 
— the  Misses  R.  Agnew,  A.  McCormick,  A.  Halter,  V. 
Hurley,  R.  Ivory,  F.  Travers,  K.  Boehler,  E.  McDonagh. 
For  French — to  Miss  Blanche  Lavery. 
Gold  Thimble,  presented  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Quigley,  for  Art 
Needle-work — to  Miss  Mary  Kidd. 

Gold  Monogram,  for  Excellence  in  Lace  Work — to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Kelley. 

Special  Prize  for  Art  Needle-work  and  Plain  Sewing — to  Miss 
Alice  Martin. 

Silver  Thimble,  presented  by  Rev.  F.  R.  Frachon,  for  Plain 
Sewing — to  Miss  Anna  Halter. 

Prize  for  Colored  Embroidery — to  Miss  Annetta  Slough. 
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Special  Prize  for  China  Painting — to  Miss  Norah  Travers. 
Prizes  for  Oil  Painting — to  the  Misses  G.  Irwin  and  M.  Hayes. 
Prize  for  Water  Colours — to  Miss  Barbara  Pose. 
Prizes  in  Saint  Cecelia's  Choir  awarded — to  the  Misses    B. 

Rose  and  A.  O'Connor. 
Crowns  for  Amiability  by  vote  of  Companions,  awarded — to 

the  Misses  F.  Walsh  and  M.  Dalton. 
Crowns  for  Charitable  Conversation  by  vote  of  Companions, 

awarded — to  the  Misses  E.  Mulligan  and  L.  Gibson. 


Results  of  Examinations  Conducted  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department  and  the  University 
of  Toronto,  1913. 

First  Tear  Arts,  General  Course-^Madeline  Burns,  Win- 
nifred  O'Connor. 

Middle  School  Entrance  to  Normal — Eileen  Dowdall 
(honours),  Anna  Benniger,  Kathleen  Boehler,  Anno  O'Boyle; 
Madeline  Bruxer,  Agnes  Farrell,  Anastasia  Hayes,  Bertille 
Hayes,  Teresa  Hickey,  Lillian  Kerr,  Leonida  Lawless,  Anna 
Malcolm,  Florence  Meader,  Teresa  Meehan,  Rheta  McGoey, 
Dora  O'Neil,  Corinne  Pascoe,  Isabel  Pamphilon,  Helen  Rum- 
ball,  Beatrice  Souriol. 

Matriculation — Kathleen  Boehler,  Madeline  Btuxer, 
Eileen  Dowdall,  Rosalie  Harris,  Anna  Malcolm,  Florence 
Meader,  Teresa  Meehan,  Beatrice  Souriol,  Ruth  Warde. 

Partial  Matriculation — Kathleen  Gilmour,  Rheta  Mc- 
Goey, Kathleen  Donly,  Elizabeth  Barney,  Frances  Walsh. 

Lower  School  Entrance  to  Normal — Honours — Genevieve 
Troy,  Mary  O'Malley,  May  Shenck.  Pass— Stella  O'Neil, 
Genevieve  O'Neil;   Loretto   Rathwell,   May  Creamer,   Cassie 
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Cameron,  Irene  Gendron,  Rosella  Cronin,  Zita  Nolan,  Mary 
McDougall,  Edith  Harrison,  Lois  Gibson,  Olive  Doyle,  Eliza- 
beth Eckart,  Elsie  Scott,  Mary  Urlocker,  Josephine  Madigan, 
Emily  Foy,  Frances  Wallace,  Anna  Shrubsole,  Madeline 
Cahley,  Mary  O'Conneli,  Bertha  Brasseur. 

High  School  Entrance — Margaret  Acres,  Veronica  Ash- 
brook,  Isobel  Berthon,  Dorothy  Barry,  Julia  Dwan,  Mary 
Dalton,  Teresa  Fish,  Kathleen  Gray,  Naomi  Gibson,  Vera 
Hurley,  Rita  Ivory,  Eileen  Kormann,  Dorothy  McMahon, 
Marie  Mcenaney,  Anna  Maher,  Helen  Macdonald,  Gertrude 
Ross,  Irene  Richards,  Adel  McElroy,  Marie  Olmstead. 
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An  Interesting  Sign» 


What  sign  is  more  interesting  to  Canadians  in  the  financial 
T^orld  than  that  made  by  crossing  the  letter  S  by  two  straight 
and  parallel  lines  ?     What  is  its  origin  ? 

The  wily  S  is  said  to  typify  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve 
to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  thus  brought  about  all  our  troubles !  The  upright 
lines  represent  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  famous  stones  that 
the  Grecian  giant  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  What  a  blending  of  Hebrew  history  and  Grecian  myth  I 
Temptation  and  Wealth  !  Loss  and  Profit !  Failure  and  Suc- 
cess !  What  man  or  woman  or  child  can  look  upon  the  sign  of 
one  dollar  without  recalling  Solomon's  warning — 'the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil '  ? 

iTet,  money  if  well  used  is  the  strength  of  the  world.  The 
search  of  man  for  the  fountain  of  knowledge  is  most  arduous 
without  money.  It  is,  indeed,  a  good  servant,  if  a  dangerous 
master.  As  Dean  Swift  said — '  A  wise  man 'has  money  in  his 
head,  but  not  in  his  heart  *. 

However,  this  magazine  of  ours  cost  money.  We  should 
like  to  send  it  forth  with  no  care  of  the  financial  problem  that 
presses  for  solution.  We  have  sent  the  '  Lilies '  to  many 
alumnae  and  friends,  and  they  have  expressed  their  thanks  very 
generously  and  cheerfully.  Are  they  afraid  lest  we  become  too 
wealthy  and  yield  to  the  manifold  temptations  of  money,  that 
they  have  forgotten  to  forward  their  subscriptions  ?  If  you, 
dear,  patient  reader,  would  like  our  Christmas  number — would 
like  to  encourage  us  in  our  enterprise — will  you  send  us  your 
annual  subscription  of  one  dollar  without  delay? 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Christmas  Message. 

Jesu,  tibi  sit  gloria, 
Qui  natus  es  de  Virgine, 
Cum  patre  et  almo  Spiritu, 
In  sempiterna  saecula. 

^»  HE  mention  of    Christmastide    and    especially    of 

J  Christmas,  when  is  commemorated  the  birthday 
_  of  the  first-bom  of  all  creatures,  the  birthday  of 
the  glorious  expectation  of  the  hills  eternal, 
makes  every  Christian  heart  pulsate  with  a  surpassingly  won- 
drous joy.  Each  believer  in  God  the  Son  thrills  with  ecstatic 
delight  at  the  thought  of  what  is  connoted  by  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  The  Star  of  Jacob  sparkles  transcendently 
bright  in  the  visualized  heavens.  The  Image  of  the  Godhead, 
the  Desired  of  All  Nations,  humbly  rests  on  His  pallet  of 
straw  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  The  Word  Made  Flesh, 
divinely  omnipotent  in  the  weakness  of  infant  humanity,  but 
guarded  by  His  Immaculate  Mother  and  His  holy  Foster- 
Father,  breathes  forth  the  soul-animating  message — 'Peace 
on  earth  to  men  of  good  will'. 

Christmas  is  the  feast  of  the  Divine  Child,  who  has  led, 
leads,  and  shall  lead  mankind  of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow, in  all  nations  and  in  all  climates.  That  Little  Child 
desires  all  mankind  to  become  as  little  children,  to  take  from 
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Him  the  message  of  meekness,  of  innocence,  of  docility,  and 
of  charity,  to  be  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Meekness  in  the  world  at  large  may  appear  to  be  an  exotic 
among  the  flowers  of  life ;  but,  to  one  who  watches  closely  and 
observes  carefully,  the  royal  virtue  of  meekness  is  found  to 
flourish  even  by  the  side  of  barren  haughtiness.  Meekness 
consists  not  only  of  an  unresisting,  but  of  a  forgiving  temper 
— a  temper  unruffled  by  vexatious  injuries,  which  are  often 
accompanied  by  insults  and  inflammatory  provocations.  Meek- 
ness does  not  spring  from  a  lack  of  genuine  spirit  or  of  an  un- 
consciousness of  what  is  properly  due  to  one's  self,  for  such  a 
lack  would  indicate  meanness  and  servility.  Meekness  is 
founded  upon  principles  that  emanate  from  the  precepts  and 
teachings  of  our  Infant  King.  At  Christmastide  His  meek- 
ness compels  thoughtful  Christians  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
clothe  the  naked,  to  cheer  the  desolate — to  make  peace  with 
mankind  before  greeting  the  Meek  Joy  of  the  Shepherds  in 
His  lowly  cradle  angel-guarded. 

Behold  the  innocence  of  the  Infant  King !  Is  it  not  a 
sacred  amulet  against  all  the  venomous  poisons  of  life  ?  In- 
nocence safeguards  against  stained  thoughts,  tainted  words, 
and  insidiously  malicious  acts.  Innocence  makes  the  detrac- 
tor blush  with  shame,  the  tyrant  tremble  from  impatience.. 
Innocence  discourages  the  coward,  repels  the  suspicious,  and 
routs  the  proselyte.  Innocent  diversions  corrupt  no  morals. 
Innocent  conversations  are  free  from  what  is  hurtful.  Inno- 
cent people  are  void  of  moral  impurities  and  wicked  purposes 
Since  no  human  being  is  exempt  from  sin,  no  one  as  he  kneels 
in  adoration  at  the  sacred  crib  of  the  Infant  King  is  guiltless 
in  His  sight ;  but  in  the  sight  of  men  each  suppliant  for  divine 
mercy  is  innocent  if  he  is  free  from  all  unintentional  offences 
that  render  him  obnoxious  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Innocence 
in  man  means  ignorance  of  evil ;  means  not  doing  an  intention- 
al injury  in  act,  word,  or  thought.  Innocence  invites  all  man- 
kind to  kneel  in  peace  around  the  crib  of  the  Babe  of  Inno^ 
cence,  and  to  chant  His  prayer  in  unison. 

Docility  lies  altogether  in  man's  will.  He  who  submits 
his    will  to    that    of  another    is  docile  to    that    other.      The 
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Christian  is  docile  to  the  Infant  God  through  love.  One  ideal 
way  of  showing  love  for  the  Royal  Child  is  by  meditating  at 
His  crib-side — by  focusing  our  wandering  thoughts  on  the 
mysteries  of  His  life  as  contained  in  the  Rosary.  In  it  the 
tongue  of  the  body  and  the  tongue  of  the  soul  sing  the  ex- 
quisite duet  of  those  simple  prayers  fraught  with  the  sweetest 
and  tenderest  sentiments  of  piety.  We  begin  with  the  'Sign 
of  the  Cross',  the  glorious  mark  of  the  Christian.  The 
'Apostles'  Creed'  is  the  same  profession  of  faith  as  animated 
the  martyrs.  The  'Our  Father'  is  the  perfect  prayer,  for  God 
Himself  made  it  for  us.  The  'Hail  Mary'  is  a  repetition  of 
the  Salutation  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  and  of  the  sainted 
Mother  of  the  Baptist ;  the  'Holy  Mary'  is  a  prayer  made  by 
the  Church  of  God.  The  'Glory  Be  to  the  Father'  is  the  hymn 
of  glorification  in  honour  of  the  adorable  Trinity.  The  fifteen 
mysteries  are  the  foundation  of  our  religion,  an  epitome  of  the 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  from  His  Incarnation  to  His  As- 
cension— a  three-fold  chaplet  which  even  a  child  can  learn  to 
weave  efficaciously,  which  a  fervent  soul  intertwines  with 
salient  delight,  and  upon  which  a  philosopher  can  ponder 
perennially. 

Numerous  are  the  testimonies  of  those  who  faithfully 
wove  their  chaplets  of  prayer.  Saint  Dominic  thus  converted 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  souls.  Saint  Francis  Xavier, 
by  the  mere  touch  of  his  beads,  restored  the  sick  to  health. 
Pius  V.  never  allowed  a  day  to  sink  into  night  before  he  had 
presented  his  crown  of  prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Saint 
Charles  Borromeo,  faithful  himself,  urged  all  to  join  with  him. 
Christopher  Columbus,  on  his  voyages  of  discovery,  was  most 
devout  in  counting  his  decades.  Constable  de  Montmorenci, 
in  camp  and  in  battle,  was  unfailing  in  fidelity  to  his  Rosary. 
The  earthly  seraphs  Saint  Bridget,  Saint  Catharine  of  Sienna, 
and  Saint  Teresa,  had  many  moments  of  pure  delight  and  holy 
ardour  in  meditating  upon  the  well-springs  of  eternal  life. 
Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  Saint  Liguori,  Pope  Benedict  XIV., 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Turenne,  Louis  XIV.,  are  distinguished 
examples  of  those  devoted  to  the  pious  practice  of  telling 
their  beads.     We,  too,  may  bring  our  chaplets  to  crown  our 
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Blessed  Lady  on  Cliristmas  morning.  We,  too,  may  find 
liourisliment  in  reflecting  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour  while  we  adore  Him  in  the  manger. 

The  fourth  note  of  the  strain  from  the  Divine  Child  is 
called  charity.  'Charity  is  patient,  is  kind :  charity  envieth 
not,  dealeth  no  perversely ;  is  not  puffed  up ;  is  not  ambitious, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  provoked  to  anger,  thinketh  no 
evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  with  the  truth : 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
dureth  all  things.'  On  Christmas  morning  we  offer  our  gifts 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  We  are  mindful  of  the  many  child- 
ren to  whom  the  light  of  faith  has  not  yet  penetrated,  of  the 
many  children  that  have  no  eternal  hope,  of  the  many  children 
that  have  never  heard  the  sweet  story  of  the  Blessed  Babe  of 
Bethlehem ;  and  we  pray  that  God  in  His  mercy  will  grant  us 
the  power,  not  only  to  administer  to  the  material  wants  of  the 
children  not  rich  in  the  wealth  of  this  world,  not  only  to  de- 
light them  with  gifts  of  perishable  toys  and  trinkets,  but  by 
our  assistance  and  prayers  to  aid  zealous  missionaries  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  Toronto,  in  Canada,  in  the  vast  world  without 
our  great  country,  who  are  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  In  that  connection,  our  alumnae  and  friends  will 
not  forget  that  little  heroic  band  of  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph 
now  struggling  to  perform  the  corporal  and  spiritual  works 
of  mercy  in  the  remote  settlement  of  Comox. 

0  Divine  Child,  who,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
livest  and  reignest,  one  God,  world  without  end,  permit  us  to 
come  to  Thee,  and  forbid  us  not,  that  by  Thy  holy  grace,  we 
may  reverence  the  mystery  of  Thy  sacred  birth  with  such  sin- 
cere devotion  as  to  become  conformable  to  Thee  in  meekness, 
innocence,  docility,  and  charity  ! 


Testatur  hoc  praesens  dies, 
Currens  per  anni  circulum, 
Quod  solus  e  sinu  Patris 
Mundi  salus  adveneris. 
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Greetings  t 


To  think  of  Christmas  is  to  think  of  you  ; 
And  thus  I  send  my  greetings  warm  and  true  : 
God  bless  you  whereso'er  you  go,  whate'er  you  do. 

thrice  joyous  Yuletide  and  a  prosperous  New  Year 
to  the  friends,  new  and  old,  of  'Saint  Joseph 
Lilies' ! 

Among  those  friends,  new  and  old,  are  the  adver- 
tisers. Well  their  substantial  and  generous  patronage  has 
won  sincere  thanks !  Patronize  them,  kind  readers  of  the 
'Lilies',  kind  friends  of  Saint  Joseph's  College,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  add  thus  to  their  Christmastide  delights  and  their 
progress  in  the  new  year.  Advertisers  have  made  the  'Lilies' 
increase  and  multiply  and  deserve  the  staunch  support  of  all. 
Give  it  as  to  friends  of  the  'Lilies',  wherein  you  rejoice. 

The  'Lilies'  greets  heartily  its  subscribers !  Among  them 
are  alumnae  and  friends  of  the  College.  How  often  a  kind 
word  has  cheered  the  editors !  They  have  cherished  the 
favours  and  now  return  them  with  a  hundred-fold  increase  of 
joy.  May  the  Christmas  season  teem  with  blessings  for  the 
friends  that  encouraged  those  who  have  succeeded  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

Greetings  warm  and  sincere  to  its  literary  contributors ! 
How  generous  have  been  gifted  pens !  How  ready  the  re- 
sponses !  How  splendid  the  special  contributions  !  How  great 
the  joy  thus  created !  The  'Lilies'  blesses  you,  one  and  all, 
and  asks  the  Prince  of  Gifts  to  reward  you,  in  some  measure, 
by  granting  you  the  rich  blessings  of  the  holy  Christmastide 
and  a  plenitude  of  years  filled  with  the  choicest  gifts  of 
heaven ! 


Let  us  seek  the  crib  where  our  Saviour  lies, 
See,  the  shepherds  are  kneeling  there  ! 

Let  us  offer  with  Mary  and  Joseph, 
Our  worship  of  love  and  prayer. 
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A  Christmas  Story. 

./^^.  \,^  N  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Joseph 

By  the  gently-flowing  Lee, 
A  priest  of  long  and  tried  devotion 
This  true  story  told  to  me. 


'On  the  bank  of  famed  Killarney, 

Where  it  trends  towards  the  west. 
Stands  a  mountain  clad  with  verdure, 

Towering  high  o'er  all  the  rest. 
In  its  bosom  lies  a  grotto 

Which  it  guards  with  jealous  care, 
And  God's  angels  watch  the  treasure 

Hidden  deep  forever  there. 

'Years  have  passed  with  olden  savour, 

Since  one  glorious  Christmas  night, 
When  by  God's  own  special  favour 

I  beheld  that  wondrous  sight. 
In  my  youth  I  read  a  legend 

Written  by  a  monk  of  yore, 
That  the  sacred  Crib  of  Bethlehem 

Had  been  borne  to  Erin's  shore. 

'Prayed  I  then  with  faith  unceasing, 

Ere  my  course  below  was  run. 
Ere  the  soul  had  left  the  body. 

Ere  the  work  of  life  was  done, 
That  I  might  behold  this  treasure, 

That  I  yet  might  kiss  the  wood 
Where  was  laid  the  new-born  Saviour 

Over  whom  Our  Lady  stood. 

'On  that  eve  already  vested. 
Standing  by  the  altar  tall, 
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Suddenly  a  sound  of  music 

On  my  listening  ear  did  fall. 
Nearer,  nearer,  came  the  singing, 

Sweetest  voices  filled  the  air. 
And  before  my  eyes  of  wonder, 

Paused  an  angel  bright  and  fair. 

'  "Come,  my  child!  your  prayer  is  answered, 

You  shall  see  the  hallowed  spot, 
'Tis  your  faith  has  gained  this  triumph, 

You  shall  kiss  the  sacred  cot. 
Come,  my  child  !"  and  in  a  twinkling, 

Scarce  an  instant  fluttered  by — 
Gazed  I  on  the  grandest  vision 

Ever  seen  by  human  eye. 

'Rank  on  rank  of  gleaming  spirits, 

Bowing  low  before  that  shrine. 
Shone,  arrayed  in  golden  lustre, 

Never  brought  from  depths  of  mine. 
In  their  hands  swung  jewelled  censors, 

Heavenward  rose  the  incense  smoke, 
While  the  sound  of  harp  and  psalter 

All  the  grotto's  echoes  woke. 

'And  the  hymn  was  joyous  sounding. 

Breathing  peace  to  all  on  earth, 
First  'twas  heard  in  Bethl'm's  valley, 

Signal  of  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Saw  I  then  those  scenes  repeated, 

Saw  I  wandering  shepherds  stand, 
Saw  I  kings  in  adoration. 

From  the  far  off  Eastern  land. 

'But  no  tongue  may  tell  the  splendour, 
Mind  of  man  can  ne'er  conceive 

All  the  love  and  joy  that  filled  me 
On  that  blessed  Christmas  eve. 
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Enougli,  my  child !    My  hope  was  granted, 
I  have  viewed  the  hallowed  spot, 

I  have  seen  the  Virgin  Mother, 

I  have  kissed  the  Sacred  cot. 

'But  the  glory  of  that  grotto 

E'en  the  mount  may  not  contain, 
Flows  its  beauty  down  the  valley, 

Lingers  it  on  hill  and  plain. 
This  the  secret  of  Killarney, 

Heavenly  beauty's  earthly  home ; 
There  the  Crib  remains  forever, 

From  it  ne'er  again  will  roam,' 

Such  the  story  that  was  told  me, 

On  the  side  of  azure  Lee, 
Where  it  wimples  near  the  Abbey, 

On  its  journey  towards  the  sea. 

EEV.  W.  L.  HART. 


Rev,  Father  W.    L,  H»rt 
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Adveniat  Regnum  Tuum ! 

THE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  OF  RELIGIOUS. 

C^fV^^  ADONNA,  oh,  what  was  thy  Christmas  wish 
J/IX  ^  ■'-^  ^^X  mystical  midnight  hour 

u^,y^      When  thou  offeredst  up  to  the  Father  God 
Thy  Bethlehem  new-born  flower? 
What  was  thy  sigh,  0  Mother  divine. 

As  He  lay  on  thy  virgin  breast  ? 
Ah,  we  know  'twas  'Souls !'  the  cry  that  is  e'er 

Of  love  of  God  the  test. 
Mother  and  Child,  heart  beat  to  heart ; 

Thine  was  of  His  but  counterpart : 
ADVENIAT  REGNUM  !  Thy  Babe's  first  cry 
To  the  Triune  God,  met  thy  answering  sigh. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  oh  what  was  thy  soul's  desire 

As,  low  prostrate  at  His  feet, 
When  on  Manger-altar,  th'  Incarnate  God 

Thou  Christmas  night  didst  greet  ? 
Didst  crave  for  the  homeless  Lamb  of  God 

And  His  Mother — thy  dual  care — 
The  comfort  that  Bethlehem  could  not  give  ? 

Oh,  tell  us  thy  first  love-prayer. 
Type  of  the  future  Priesthood,  thou 

Craved  but  this  crown  for  His  crownless  brow : — 
ADVENIAT  REGNUM  TUUM !  this 

Was  thy  soul's  strong  cry;  thy  longed-for  bliss. 

0  SISTERS  beloved,  SPOUSES  OF  CHRIST, 
Who  are  courtiers  at  Manger-Throne, 

Whence  the  loving  eyes  of  the  Baby-God 
Smile  on  us.  His  chosen,  His  own  : — 

He  hath  made  us  cortege  of  honour  there 
Whom  Poverty's  garb  invests; 
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He  hath  sealed  us  'HIS'  by  nuptial  vow 

Which  Chastity's  veil  attests. 
'Whom  the  King  delighteth  to  honor'  He 

Makes  'obedient  unto  death', 
The  sacred  'Consummatum  est!' 

Their  vow's  sacrificial  breath. 
No  empty  title  could  win  us  place 

With  our  Lady  and  Joseph  there; 
No  other  sigh  but  the  echo  of  theirs 

Could  blend  in  their  heart-sprung-prayer. 

ADVENIAT  REGNUM  TUUM !  still 
Our  life-work  must  prove  us  true; 

And  the  Via  Crucis  in  quest  of  souls 
Must  be  trodden  each  day  anew. 

THIS  FEAST,  as  in  Bethlehem's  Court  we  kneel, 

With  the  Altar-wealth  our  dower, 
Be  our  CHRISTMAS  plea :— '0  Saviour-Spouse, 

We  pray  Thee  grant  us  power 
To  spread  Thy  Kingdom,  win  Thee  hearts. 

By  the  blood  of  sacrifice!' 
This  be  our  birthday  gift  to  Him ; 

His  to  us, — the  longed-for  prize  ! 

S.  S.  J., 
U.  S. 
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A  Great  Catholic  Congress. 

By  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Burke,  President  of  the  Canadian  Extension. 

^  A_  Ni  -'^  event  fraught  witli  rarest  fruits  to  the  Catholic 
\  J^  K  Faith  in  America  transpired  last  month  at  Bos- 
^'^^t^cM^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^  nothing  less  than  a  great  Congress  in 
which  foregathered  the  bishops,  priests,  and  lay- 
men interested  in  the  Missions.  The  Catholic  Church  is  mis- 
sionary of  its  very  nature.  Every  Catholic  who  understands 
or  appreciates  his  faith  is  a  missioner.  The  one  who  thinks  he 
should  not  speak  of  his  faith  or  expose  its  beauties  and  ad- 
vantages to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  his  every 
day  life,  or  who  feels  that  acknowledgment  of  it  or  its  propa- 
gation with  the  stranger  is  unnecessary  or  compromising, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  the  Gospel  injunction  of 
spreading  the  Truth  till  the  last  of  God's  creatures  knows  it 
and  embraces  it  effectually.  'Preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature' ;  preach  it,  live  it,  love  it,  is  the  highest  ambition  of 
the  worthy  Christian. 

But  why  if  it  be  the  common  duty  of  all  to  propagate  the 
Gospel,  to  help  confound  the  false  principle  of  Cain  involved 
in  the  question,  'Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?',  to  strive  after 
the  lost  sheep  so  that  there  may  be  but  one  fold  and  one  shep- 
herd ;  why,  I  say,  if  this  is  all  so  clear  and  so  cardinal  an  office 
to  the  Christian,  do  we  find  such  an  assembly  as  the  one  in 
question  convening  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience  to 
repeat  over  and  over  again  a  message  that  everybody  knows  ? 

We  might  ask  the  same  thing  about  the  preaching  of 
God's  Holy  Truth  in  our  pulpits.  The  Gospel,  ever  old  and 
ever  new,  has  to  be  continually  expounded  to  the  faithful  so 
that  its  lessons  may  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  their  hearts 
and  so  that  they  may  not  neglect  the  hour  of  their  visitation. 
Besides,  the  world  is  now  so  constituted  that  there  have  to  be 
reunions  of  those  interested  in  special  lines  of  endeavour  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  the  workers  may  take  counsel,  and  de- 
cision in  administration,  be  arrived  at,  which  will  the  better 
forward  the  end  in  view. 
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The  Catholic  Church  in  America  (and  in  this  term  is  Can- 
ada included)  has  been  so  busy  up  to  yesterday  with  its  own 
immediate  missionary  work,  that  it  often  forgets  that  its  ob- 
ligations do  not  end  with  the  parish,  diocese,  or  state,  but  that 
whenever  possible,  we  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  Ca- 
tholicity, equally  interested  in  the  other  poor  struggling  breth- 
ren, and  responsible  for  them  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of 
the  faith  in  the  different  places,  or  striving  to  bring  the  pagan 
to  the  saving  truths  of  Christ's  Gospel. 

A  wonderful  picture  of  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  then 
the  Boston  Congress.  There  were  the  Bishops  from  all  over 
the  Continent  and  beyond,  some  from  the  rich  and  potential 
metropolitan  sees,  and  others  again,  with  a  whole  empire 
under  their  sway,  and  an  ordinary  transport  wagon  for  a 
cathedral,  and  poorest  Indians  and  Halibreeds  for  their  dio- 
cesans— Absolute  power  and  wealth  and  abject  poverty  and 
humble  service,  each  with  the  inherent  authority  and  might 
of  his  princely  office,  but  so  far  apart  in  worldly  influence  and 
riches  that  there  are  no  means  of  approximating  them  at  all 
in  the  temporal  power  that  they  were  exercising. 

The  Great  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Boston  presided  at  the 
Congress.  It  was  held  in  his  diocese,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
which  within  a  century  burnt  down  convents  and  contemned 
so  intensely  our  Irish  Catholic  ancestry  as  to  have  affixed 
everywhere  in  their  warerooms  and  counting  houses — 'No 
Irish  need  apply' — now  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  Irishmen, 
one  of  them  in  the  Mayor's  office,  welcoming  the  delegates 
uath  a  fervid  and  unctuous  eloquence  that  conquered  all 
hearts ;  another  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Puritan  state  of  Massachusetts ;  and  they  themselves  so 
numerous  and  respected  and  so  blessed  in  the  manly,  holy, 
and  devoted  leadership  of  Cardinal  O'Connell,  as  to  be  able  to 
do  whatever  they  liked  in  this  new  land,  a  second  time  re- 
claimed to  the  Faith  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

There  were  no  notices  that  the  Irish  or  Catholics  were  not 
welcome ;  there  was  nothing  too  good  for  them.  The  city 
decorated  the  approaches  to  the  Cathedral  with  garlands  and 
flags ;  the  halls  of  assembly  were  so  distinguished  by  the  same 
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beneficent  authority;  and  everywhere  by  public  official  and 
secular  journal,  were  the  Catholic  delegates  welcomed,  feast- 
ed, and  acclaimed  as  worthy  in  every  way  of  the  countenance, 
hospitality,  and  good  wishes  of  Boston.  And  certainly  the 
Congress  gave  non-Catholics  a  lesson  concerning  the  power, 
majesty,  and  dignity  of  the  old  Church,  which  nothing  else 
could  do.  The  spectacular  grandeur  of  that  Pontifical  service 
at  Holy  Cross  Cathedral,  on  Sunday,  where  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  prelates  and  a  thousand  priests  went  in  solemn  pro- 
cession will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  streets  were  thronged  with  people.  Through  lines 
of  Knights  with  drawn  swords  passed  the  Clerical  procession, 
Cross-bearer  and  acolytes  ahead,  a  long  line  of  white-sur- 
pliced  priests,  purple- vested  Monsignori,  lead  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  Extension,  in  the  rich  doctrinal  robes  of  Laval, 
three  score  of  mitred  bishops,  archbishops  in  Mozetta  and 
Cross,  the  Pontifical  Legate  in  golden  vestments,  crozier  in 
hand  and  mitre  on  head ;  and  last,  the  stately  Archbishop  in 
the  princely  purple  of  a  Cardinal,  preceded  by  his  household. 
Knights  of  Saint  Gregory,  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Private 
Chamberlains,  Auxiliary-Bishop,  and  Monsignori.  It  was  a 
magnificent  spectacle  never  outdone  anywhere,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  M'in  minds  and  hearts  to  the  great  Church  which  it  so 
fittingly  represented.  Then  the  Mass  and  the  Cardinal's  great 
oration  within.  He  said  after  properly  keynoting  the  event 
of  which  this  was  the  first  and  greatest  and  most  solemn  act, 
these  words  which  should  sink  deep  into  all  hearts  and  wean 
them  from  pettiness,  and  narrowness  of  vision. 

'Let  us  think,  and  feel  only  as  men  do  who  under  a  noble 
inspiration  drop  every  consideration  but  the  greatness  and 
grandeur  of  the  enterprise.  What  large  mind  or  big  heart 
stoops  to  mere  petty  personal  considerations  in  the  presence 
of  a  sublime  work  like  this  ?  Who  and  where  and  why — what 
does  it  matter  if  the  work  is  for  God  ?  Who  is  the  head  of  this 
enterprise?  Why,  God.  The  command  and  commission  are 
His — the  souls  are  His,  the  grace  is  His.  Where  do  we  meet 
to  consult  and  consider?  Why,  in  His  Church,  which  is  the 
same  in  Boston,  or  Paris,  or  Rome.     What  are  the  methods 
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and  means  ?  Why,  the  same  as  when  Christ  walked  in  Galilee 
—charity  and  faith,  and  holy  hope,  binding  us  all  into  un- 
breakable unity  of  love  and  zeal.  And  from  afar,  over  the 
wide  ocean,  from  holy  Rome,  comes  the  sweet  paternal  voice 
of  our  great  White  Father — our  own  beloved  Pius — Work  to- 
gether— be  one — drop  pettiness  and  personalities — be  big  and 
apostolic  as  Eome,  as  the  Church  is,  and  the  God  of  all  nations 
will  bless  you  and  all  your  works.' 

At  the  Elevation  myriad  swords  leaped  from  their  scab- 
bards, the  silver  tones  of  the  altar  bell  fell  on  the  still  air, 
and  every  head  and  knee  bent  in  adoration  of  Him  whose  rep- 
resentative on  earth  by  mysterious  priestly  power,  brought 
down  upon  our  altars — an  act  of  faith  and  devotion  never  ex- 
celled anywhere.  Then  came  the  business  sessions,  and  the 
social  functions,  and  after  three  days  all  repaired  to  their 
homes,  resolved  to  help  the  Missions,  and  openly  to  champion 
•and  spread  the  Faith  of  Christ.  0  Blessed  thought !  My  God, 
foster  it  in  all  our  hearts ! 


*  Faith  of  our  Fathers  !  we  will  love 
Both  friend  and  foe  in  all  our  strife  : 

And  preach  thee,  too,  as  love  knows  how, 
By  kindly  words  and  virtuous  life  : 

Faith  of  our  Fathers  !  Holy  Faith  ! 
We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death  !  ' 
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Impressions  of  the  Missionary 
Congress  at  Boston. 

^  ^^  "^.  ROM  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Porto 
jf  i  ^  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  two 
iihv  f^fj0     European    countries,    and    from    the    Missionary 

Fields  of  Asia,  came  representatives  to  the  great 

missionary  congress  that  took  place  in  Boston,  beginning  Oct- 
ober 19th,  and  lasting  for  one  week.  The  Congress  was  opened 
by  pontifical  mass,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
over  four  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  present.  The 
service  opened  with  a  striking  procession,  all  assembled  out- 
side the  rectory  of  the  cathedral.  The  Fourth  Degree  Knights 
of  Columbus  formed  in  line  and  led  the  procession.  They  wore 
the  regalia  of  their  office,  the  baldric  and  sword.  Leading 
the  march  they  formed  a  double  line  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Cathedral,  while  the  rest  of  the  procession 
entered  the  edifice.  Then  came  the  cross  bearers  and  the 
cathedral's  surpliced  sanctuary  choir,  students  of  Saint  John's 
Seminary,  visiting  priests,  two  hundred  in  all,  delegates  to  the 
Congress.  They  included  a  diversity  of  garb  from  the  brown 
robed  whited  girdled  costume  of  the  Franciscans  to  the  black 
robed  Passionists,  with  the  large  white  cross  upon  their  breast. 
There  were  Doctors  of  the  church,  including  the  Very  Rever- 
end Dr.  Francis  C.  Kelley,  of  Chicago,  President  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  Extension  Society.  There  were  a  group  of  purpled 
robed  monsignori,  and  a  number  of  heads  of  religious  orders. 
But  a  most  picturesque  part  of  the  procession  was  that  made 
up  by  the  sixty  bishops.  All  wore  full  robes  of  office,  the 
great  gold  and  white  mitres  giving  an  appearance  of  excep- 
tional dignity.  The  cross  bearers  and  altar  boys  followed  in 
the  train  of  the  bishops  and  preceded  Archbishop  Bonzano, 
whom  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X.,  had  appointed  his  per- 
sonal representative  to  the  Congress.  Then  came  Cardinal 
O'Connell,  preceded  by  his  suite,  the  Cardinal  in  the  magnifi- 
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cent  red  robes  of  his  office.  The  entire  church  was  lavishly 
decorated.  Archbishop  Bonzano  was  celebrant  of  the  mass. 
Cardinal  O'Connell  delivered  the  sermon,  welcome  to  the  dele- 
gates, and  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  missionary  situation, 
with  special  attention  to  the  work  still  to  be  done.  For  the 
mass  a  special  musical  programme  of  great  beauty  was  given. 
The  Choral  Union  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  sang  the  mass. 
A  feature  of  the  music  was  the  singing  of  a  hymn  composed 
by  the  Cardinal,  'The  Hymn  to  the  Holy  Cross'.  At  the  end 
of  the  mass  the  prelates  and  others  who  had  participated  in 
the  procession  went  to  the  front  of  the  cathedral  and  grouped 
there  for  an  official  photograph,  and  then  moved  to  the  cathe- 
dral rectory,  where  the  Cardinal  for  a  short  time  conducted 
an  informal  reception.  In  the  evening  we  had  pontifical  ves- 
pers celebrated  by  Archbishop  Neil  McNeil,  of  Toronto,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Church  Extension  Society  in  Canada.  We  were 
very  proud  to  have  our  own  Bishop  Fallon  deliver  a  most  elo- 
quent sermon.  The  business  part  of  the  Congress  began  on 
Monday.  Each  branch  of  the  missionary  work  was  presided 
over  by  some  distinguished  prelate.  The  Women's  Branch 
met  at  Horticultural  Hall.  Miss  Hoskin  read  a  valuable 
paper,  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  work  done  by  the  Catholic 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  Canada.  Mrs.  Manning  W.  Doherty 
had  an  interesting  paper  regarding  the  treatment  of  Catholic 
emigrants  when  they  land  at  the  port  of  St.  John.  Mrs. 
O'Keefe  O'Mahoney  read  a  lengthy  paper  on  the  duties  of 
women  and  the  glorification  of  the  Irish  Eace.  In  the  evening 
we  had  a  reception  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  congress,  the 
Cardinal,  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  and  many  of  Boston's  leading 
people  being  present. 

I  only  wish  that  more  of  our  alumnae  and  friends  could 
have  been  present,  and  have  witnessed  the  magnificent 
spectacle,  and  heard  of  all  our  missionary  needs ! 

Toronto,  December,  1913.  MRS.  J.  J.  CASSIDY. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Uollard 
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Ireland,  1914. 

(Composed  for  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'.) 

She  stands  beside  her  ancient  seas, 
Attentive  to  their  threnodies; 

Grey-blue  her  eyes  that  frequent  tears 
Have  dimmed  throughout  long  weary  years. 

But  now  a  new  light  in  them  glows, 
Her  pale  cheek  mantles  with  the  rose  ; 

Deep  in  her  heart  a  song  is  sung, 
The  anthem  of  the  ever-young. 

The  sun  out-flashes,  and  the  cold 

And  leaden  waves  are  fringed  with  gold ; 

The  lakes,  the  hills,  the  valleys  green. 
Bathed  in  gladsome  light  are  seen  ! 

She  kneels  beside  her  deep-hued  seas. 
And  strikes  the  Harp  to  ecstasies; 

For  all  her  woes  are  mem'ries  old. 
All,  all  her  piteous  tales  are  told ! 

And,  praising  Heaven,  she  rises  free. 
To  hail  the  Gael's  great  destiny ! 

REV.  JAMES  B.  DOLLARD. 
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A  Convent  Training  and 
Woman's  Rights. 

^  ^-Ti  -^1  TIRING  recent  years  we  have  read  and  heard  much 
\  ^i^  ^  of  woman's  rights  and  of  woman's  wrongs.  This 
'^ilxAA//^      agitation  has  assumed  various  practical  phases, 


notably  the  advent  of  woman  into  spheres  of  ac- 
tion heretofore  almost  exclusively  confined  to  men,  their 
entrance  into  the  higher  professions  of  law  and  medicine, 
and  even  into  the  pulpit,  and  last,  the  female  suffrage  move- 
ment accompanied  by  all  the  drastic  measures  that  are  associ- 
ated with  the  term  suffragette.  Underlying  all  these  phases 
of  feminine  activity  is  the  fact  that  women  realize  that  they 
are  losing  ground,  and  that,  as  a  body,  they  are  no  longer  re- 
ceiving that  honour  and  that  deference  which  is  due  to  them 
and  which  was  paid  to  them  in  the  past. 

Who  are  to  blame  for  this?  Women  themselves.  Men 
are  what  women  make  them.  The  normal  man  will  always 
honour  a  truly  womanly  woman,  and  will  be  ever  ready  to  de- 
fend her  rights.  But  when  she  loses  that  peculiar  feminine 
attractiveness  which  appeals  to  man's  finer  nature  and  arouses 
the  instinct  of  chivalry,  which  is  ever  present,  if  sometimes 
apparently  dormant  in  his  breast,  then  she  has  demolished  the 
most  powerful  bulwark  that  protects  her  honour. 

It  were  vain  to  hope  that  the  use  of  the  ballot  would  re- 
store her  to  her  lost  inheritance ;  though  we  readily  grant  that 
she  would  exercise  her  franchise  more  conscientiously  than 
men,  and  more  intelligently  than  many  of  them.  To  enter 
with  them  into  the  arena  of  purely  masculine  activity  will 
prove  in  most  cases  a  failure ;  for  she  is  thereby  deprived  of 
the  shield  of  man's  sympathy,  and  in  the  battle  of  brain  and 
brawn  the  weaker  vessel  must  necessarily  yield  to  the 
stronger.  Wherein  then  lies  the  remedy  In  a  return  to  the 
Christian  ideal  of  the  dignity  of  woman,  which  in  the  world 
about  us  is  being  fast  lost  sight  of. 
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We  said  that  woman  was  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  her  pre- 
stige. It  is  true  that  she  is  the  proximate  cause,  but  the  re- 
mote cause  is  the  spirit  of  paganism,  which  is  abroad  in  tht 
land.  The  Catholic  Church  found  woman  degraded,  the  slave 
of  man,  and  raised  her  up,  placing  her  upon  a  pinnacle  of 
honour.  To  Catholicity  the  world  owes  the  ideal  mother,  the 
ideal  wife,  the  ideal  maiden.  She  has  been  ever  the  champion 
of  woman.  Her  strong  arm  has  ever  been  her  protection.  She 
has  by  her  laM^s  guarded  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  hearth 
and  made  the  Catholic  wife  queen  in  her  own  household.  Her 
protecting  influence  found  expression  also  in  those  social  rules 
which  safeguard  the  honour  and  the  purity  of  woman.  It  gave 
birth  to  that  Catholic  chivalry,  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  whose  proudest  boast  was  the  honour  and  re- 
spect it  paid  to  woman,  from  the  queen  on  her  throne  to  the 
humblest  peasant  maid.  Once  again  she  is  called  upon  to  re- 
new, in  a  special  manner,  this  mission,  to  defend  woman 
against  the  new  paganism,  as  she  defended  her  against  the 
old.  One  of  her  chief  auxiliaries  in  this  combat  is  the  con- 
vent school,  for  reasons  herein  set  forth. 

Woman,  like  man,  must  be  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life, 
not  only  by  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  equipment,  but, 
also,  by  being  forewarned  of  the  dangers  which  surround  her 
and  which  will  confront  her,  by  being  imbued  with  genuine 
Catholic  principles  and  inspired  by  correct  ideals  in  every 
sphere  of  action  into  which  she  may  enter.  To  be  thus  fore- 
armed and  forewarned  is  the  right  of  every  woman,  and  all 
her  other  rights  and  privileges  will  follow  from  this  as  a  na- 
tural consequence.  That  a  convent  training  will  thus  equip 
her,  is  our  sincere  conviction.  In  this  connection,  we  have 
chiefly  in  view  the  convent  boarding  school,  but  our  conten- 
tion is  in  a  large  measure  applicable  also  to  those  pupils  who 
come  under  the  Sisters'  supervision  and  influence,  even  for  a 
few  hours  of  the  day.  All,  it  is  true,  are  not  equally  benefited  ; 
for  the  stolid  and  perverse  character  of  some  children,  or  an 
hereditary  taint  in  their  nature  is  proof  against  any  good  of- 
fices. In  the  case  of  day  pupils  the  salutary  influences  are 
often  neutralized  by  the  bad  example  and  atmosphere  of   the 
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home,  I  this  latter  instance,  however,  it  not  seldom  happens 
that  the  convent  pupil,  triumphing  over  adverse  circum- 
stances, becomes  an  angel  of  grace  and  mercy  to  those  who 
should  have  been  to  her  a  support  and  an  exemplar. 

To  illustrate  our  thesis,  we  will  consider  in  order  the  dif- 
ferent elements  of  education  above  referred  to.  First,  physical 
culture.  In  this  age  of  hygiene  and  medical  examination  of 
children's  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  and  throat,  this  age  of 
gymnasiums  and  swimming-pools,  of  girl  scouts  and  military 
training,  it  would  seem  that  in  point  of  physical  culture  the 
convent  school  would  have  little  to  commend  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, even  in  this  matter  that  does  not  rank  among  the  pri- 
mary motives  of  its  existence,  it  is  facile  princeps  among  the 
institutions  that  look  to  the  welfare  of  our  girls.  At  least 
three  causes  conduce  to  this  end;  viz.,  restraint  of  the  appe- 
tite, regularity,  and  suitable  exercise.  Mortification  is  a  vir- 
tue that  benefits  alike  soul  and  body.  The  standard  of  the 
cross  exalts  alike  man's  spiritual  and  physical  nature.  To  the 
mild  application  of  this  principle,  which  holds  in  our  convent 
schools,  we  may  attribute  largely  the  health  of  the  pupils. 
Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  is  the  rule.  There  is  no  sitting 
up  with  their  elders,  or  idle  dalliance  after  awakening  from 
restful  sleep.  Wholesome  food  is  provided  at  the  regular 
meals,  but  the  edge  of  a  healthy  appetite  is  not  dulled  by  bon- 
bons and  sweetmeats ;  although  we  have  a  suspicion  that 
boxes,  tied  up  with  dainty  ribbon,  sometimes  find  their  way 
surreptitously  into  forbidden  territory.  One  has  but  to  look 
at  a  group  of  rosy-cheeked,  bright,  vivacious  convent  girls, 
to  realize  that  in  their  case  'a  good  digestion  waits  on  appe- 
tite and  health  on  both'. 

In  regard  to  exercise,  we  must  admit  that  some  of  our 
convents  leave  much  to  be  desired,  through  lack  of  funds  and 
suitable  accommodation.  It  is  safer,  however,  in  this  matter 
to  fall  short  than  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  being  over- 
trained. It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  exercise  that  is 
good  and  suitable  for  boys  is  equally  good  and  suitable  for 
girls.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  woman  to  have  muscles  of 
steel,  and  these  are  not  always  an  indication  of  health.     Her 
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more  delicately  wrought  nerves  and  muscles  call  for  a  less  vio- 
lent form  of  recreation.  A  woman  has  a  right  to  such  exercise 
as  will  benefit  her  health,  enhance  the  beauty  of  her  personal 
appearance,  and  add  to  her  grace  of  carriage.  But  when  she 
emulates  her  brothers  in  feats  of  strength,  imitates  their 
martial  tread  and  bearing,  and  acquires  a  vocabulary  that 
savours  of  the  sporting  page,  she  is  not  adding  anything  to 
her  attractiveness  even  in  their  eyes,  and  is  certainly  not  in 
line  to  win  the  prize  for  ladylike  deportment. 

Under  the  head  of  intellectual  culture,  we  need  refer  but 
briefly  to  the  acquiring  of  purely  secular  knowledge  and  the 
certificates  that  accompany  the  passing  of  examinations  in  the 
various  departments.  In  this  age  especially,  when  so  many 
young  women  must  be  bread-earners  for  themselves  or  others 
dependent  upon  them,  this  becomes  a  very  important  consid- 
eration. It  is  a  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  to  know  that  our 
convent  schools  take  second  place  to  none  in  the  high  stand- 
ing obtained  by  their  pupils  in  these  examinations.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  phase  of  intellectual  culture  and  by  no 
means  the  most  important.  To  be  imbued  with  a  desire  for 
knowledge,  to  be  inspired  with  a  love  of  the  beautiful  whether 
in  nature  or  in  art,  to  have  as  friends  and  literary  companions 
not  only  the  great  geniuses  of  our  language,  but  especially 
those  Catholic  authors,  who  have  used  it  admirably  as  a 
vehicle  of  truth  and  virtue,  is  the  special  boon  enjoyed  by  con- 
vent alumnae.  And  this  is  an  abiding  treasure  that  will 
brighten  many  an  otherwise  dull  and  lonesome  hour.  The  lot 
of  the  convent  graduate  may  be  cast  in  the  midst  of  household 
cares.  Her  circle  of  acquaintances  may  be  limited,  and  there 
may  be  little  congenial  in  their  tastes  and  ideals;  but  there  is 
a  select  coterie  into  which  she  may  enter,  no  matter  how 
humble  her  means,  without  donning  costly  apparel  or  leaving 
her  own  fireside,  and  whose  companionship  will  lighten  the 
burden  of  her  daily  routine  of  duties,  give  a  sprightliness  and 
a  joy  to  her  countenance,  and  cast  a  halo  of  enchantment 
over  the  most  prosaic  things  of  life. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  feature  of  all,  viz., 
moral  and  religious  training.    To  give  it  due  proportion  would 
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carry  us  beyond  our  allotted  space.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves, therefore,  with  making  a  few  reflections  that  may  be 
suggestive  of  thought  to  the  reader. 

Woman  has  a  right,  beyond  all  else,  to  the  supports  and 
consolations  of  religion ;  for  without  them  she  would  be  poor 
indeed.  But  a  deeply  religious  nature  cannot  be  developed 
without  using  the  means  of  grace.  Hence,  the  value  of  the 
habit  acquired  in  the  convent  of  frequent  Communion.  If 
there  is  about  the  convent  graduate  an  atmosphere  of  some- 
thing akin  to  sanctity,  that  is  a  protection  for  herself  and  for 
all  those  that  associate  wuth  her,  it  is  largely  due  to  this 
source. 

In  the  world  to-day,  society,  fashion,  art,  literature,  and 
the  press  often  set  their  seal  of  approval  upon  what  is  pure 
paganism.  Many  even  within  the  Church  are  deceived  by  the 
glamour  of  a  culture  under  the  guise  of  which  the  lowest  pas- 
sions are  appealed  to,  and  by  a  liberalism  in  religion  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  denial  of  Christianity.  Herein  lies  the 
greatest  danger  to  woman.  In  resisting  this  insidious  poison 
two  classes  are  found  faithful — they  are  the  salt  of  the  earthy 
though  they  may  have  their  little  failings  and  vanities — the 
daughter  of  a  good  Catholic  home  and  the  convent-bred  girl, 
because  she  knows  her  religion,  because  her -Catholic  instinct 
is  developed,  and  because  she  has  been  imbued  with  Catholic 
principles  in  the  halls  of  her  alma  mater. 

The  ideal  of  too  many  girls  is  the  fashionably  dressed 
woman  of  the  world  .  To  emulate  her  they  flock  to  the  offices 
and  departmental  stores  to  earn  by  hard  drudgery  the  price  of 
a  little  vanity  and  pleasure.  Soon  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
health  leaves  them.  They  have  sacrificed  their  lives  to  a  false 
ideal.  Mary,  who  listened  to  the  words  of  wisdom  pondering 
them  in  her  heart,  who  wrought  with  her  hands,  who  was 
without  sin,  is  the  transcendent  ideal  of  every  convent  pupil. 
In  some  sister  of  the  community  she  sees  an  earthly  model  of 
one  or  other  of  these  virtues.  Thus  she  forms  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  life — a  happy  blending  of  the  ideals  of  knowledge, 
work,  and  worth.  Thus  she  is  prepared  to  take  her  place  in 
the  home,  which  she  loves,  adorns,  and  sanctifies.    If  we  wish 
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to  see  one  concrete  illustration  of  this,  let  us  turn  to  Quebec, 
-where  there  is  the  most  perfect  home  life  in  Canada.  There 
we  find  no  unrest,  no  frenzied  clamouring  for  woman's  rights, 
because  for  generations  the  majority  of  French-Canadian 
mothers  have  been  trained  in  convent  schools. 
Port  Hope,  December,  1913. 

REV.  F.  J.  O'SULLIVAN. 


Oh !  Sacred  Cross ! 

Hymn  Composed  by  Cardinal  O'Connell  for  the  Congress. 

/^\  H  !  Sacred  Cross  !    Oh  !  Holy  Tree  ! 

On  which  my  blessed  Saviour  died, 
Teach  my  poor  heart  that  mystery 
Of  my  Redeemer  crucified. 

Teach  me  that  Thou  hast  loved  me  so 
Sweet  Lord  from  all  eternity. 

That  only  such  a  death  could  show 
The  fulness  of  Thy  love  for  me. 

Cross  of  my  Saviour  !     Sacred  Sign ! 

Teach  me  the  penalty  of  sin; 
Show  me  the  path,  which  love  divine 

Opens  to  Heaven,  and  leads  me  in. 

REFRAIN. 

Cross  of  my  Saviour !  Sacred  Sign ! 
Lead  me  from  sin  to  grace  divine. 
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One  of  Our  Friends. 


-^■iv 


\AMES  BERNARD  BOLLARD  is  the  youngest 
child  of  a  large  Irish  family  of  Bally tarsney,  iu 
the  parish  of  Mooncoin,  in  the  County  of  Kilken- 
ny, Ireland,  and  was  born  on  the  30tli  of  August, 
1872.  The  DoUards  had  given  priests  and  prelates  to  the 
Church  before.  The  first  Bishop  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  was  a 
grand-uncle  of  James,  and  his  brother  William  was  also  or- 
dained for  that  diocese. 

No  more  picturesque  and  beautiful  spot  could  be  found 
than  the  cradle  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch — the  great 
Slievenaman  towering  above  to  the  skies ;  to  the  west  the  Suir 
meandering  through  the  richest  meadows  to  the  sea ;  the  ruins 
of  icy-clad  castles ;  and  the  high  places  of  four  counties 
visible ;  and  a  people  full  of  the  traditions  and  spirits  which 
have  made  the  Irish  the  most  devoted  race  to  their  faith  and 
fatherland.  It  is  not  strange  that  in  these  surroundings  the 
poetic  spirit  of  young  Dollard  early  developed,  that  he  lisped 
in  numbers  sweetly  even  in  his  schooldays.  His  brother  before 
him  was  quite  a  poet ;  his  pieces  were  welcomed  in  the  col- 
umns of  'The  Boston  Pilot'  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  and 
were  he  not  carried  off  early  by  death,  no  doubt  his  muse 
would  have  piled  up  a  valuable  collection  of  Catholic  and  pa- 
triotic verse. 

James  in  his  teens  came  to  Canada  to  his  brother,  and 
was  sent  to  Montreal  Seminary  to  study  for  St.  John  diocese 
also;  but  being  related  to  the  late  Archbishop  Walsh,  James 
was  induced  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  this  inland  diocese. 
James  was  ordained  priest  December  19,  1896.  After  ordina- 
tion he  went  to  St.  Mary's,  Toronto,  as  curate,  and  then  to 
Uptergrove  as  pastor.  He  was  transferred  to  Saint  Monica's, 
this  city,  by  the  late  Archbishop  McEvay,  and  was  assigned 
editorial  work  on  Register- Extension  some  three  years  ago. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dollard  has  to  his  credit  an  excellent  volume  of 
poems,  many  sketches  and  stories,  and  a  considerable  amount 
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of  newspaper  literature.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  priest-poet  in  the  English  language  to- 
day. He  is  a  great  lover  of  his  fatherland  and  when  there, 
he  is  in  great  requistion  at  all  the  Gaelic  sports  and  festivals. 
He  is  a  fine  big  athletic-looking  Sogarth  Aroon,  with  a  heart 
as  big  as  his  body  and  a  head  that  betokens  great  intellectual 
strength  and  character.  He  is  young  yet,  and  much  in  the 
literary  line  is  expected  of  him.  To  our  'Lilies'  Dr.  DoUard 
is  a  generous  contributor,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted. 
Long  may  he  flourish  in  our  midst  I 


ONE  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 


Toronto,  December,  1913. 


'  A  faithful  friend  is  a  strong  defence,  and  he  who  hath  found  him, 
hath  found  a  treasure.  Nothing  can  be  compared  to  a  faithful 
friend,  and  no  weight  of  gold  or  silver  is  able  to  countervail  the 
goodness  of  his  fidelity.  A  faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life 
and  immortality,  and  they  that  fear  God  shall  find  him.' 
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The  Shepherd  Has  Laid  Down 
His  Staff. 

'  Y^y  ^  HE  subject  of  this  obituary  was  born  at  DelM,  N. 

'\      y^     Y.,  1853,  and  died  at  Baltimore  on  the  way  to  the 

"^\  A/i^      Extension  Congress,  in  Boston,   Oct.   23rd,  this 


year.  The  Right  Reverend  William  J.  Kenny 
was  the  youngest  child  of  John  Kenny  and  Annie  McDonagh. 
both  of  Sligo,  Ireland.  William  John,  being  the  Benjamin  of 
the  family,  his  pious  parents  offered  him  wholly  to  God  as  a 
thanksgiving,  and  a  pledge  of  their  love  for  holy  Church. 
From  infancy  up  they  directed  his  steps  towards  the  Sanctu- 
ary. Brought  up  under  the  bracing  influence  of  a  pious  Catho- 
lic home  , William  John  early  found  his  vocation,  and  was  sent 
to  Scranton  to  make  his  classical  course.  Thence  he  entered 
Si.  Bonaventure's  College,,  Alleghany,  N.  Y.,  qualifying  for 
the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  1878.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Moore,  in  the  ancient  Cathedral  of 
St.  Augustin.  The  Bishop  stationed  him  for  three  years  at 
Palatka,  a  dreary  Catholic  outpost  with  outlying  missions, 
forty  miles  apart.  His  youthful  apostolic  work  among  the 
scattered  few  of  those  unvisited  places  was  worthy  of  the  early 
days  of  the  church.  He  said  Mass,  preached  and  taught  cate- 
chism under  every  conceivable  difficulty — 'in  labour  and  pain- 
fulness,  in  much  watchings,  in  hunger  and  thirst'.  He  was 
next  assigned  to  the  parish  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
where  his  labours  among  the  poor  and  the  neglected  claimed 
a  big  harvest.  The  years  of  his  pastorate,  from  first  to  last, 
were  weighted  with  great  trials  and  hardships.  Fever  and 
famine  added  terribly  to  the  burdens  of  his  parochial  duties. 
In.  1888,  the  year  of  the  great  conflagration,  fire  blotted  out 
what  fever  and  famine  had  left  unharmed.  In  the  crisis  he 
proved  himself  a  man  of  great  versatility,  outside  his  special 
calling.  As  Chairman  of  the  Relief  Committee,  his  advice  was 
sought  on  all  sides,  and  such  confidence  did  it  command  that 
his  word  was  law  with  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike.  Be- 
ing Vicar  General  during  this  period,  and  left  without  funds 
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or  backing,  it  was  his  to  breast  the  icy  tides  of  adversity  alone. 
By  his  lectures  in  the  Northern  States,  and  the  private  bene- 
factions of  funds  outside  his  diocese,  he  received  sufficient 
money  to  re-erect  churches  and  schools,  rectories,  convents, 
and  hospitals.  It  was  thus  that  in  this  poor  and  sparsely  pop- 
ulated region  he  blazed  the  path  of  the  Church  through  a  for- 
est of  difficulties. 

Recognizing  the  many  monuments  of  his  zeal,  as  well  as 
the  priestly  tenor  of  his  life,  his  Superiors  placed  upon  his 
shoulders  the  burden  of  the  episcopacy.  He  was  consecrated 
in  the  old  Cathedral  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Pentecost  Sunday,  1902.  Nature  and  grace  combined  in  mak- 
ing him  a  prince  of  the  Church,  becoming  the  purple  no  less 
than  the  purple  became  him. 

The  personality  of  the  deceased  was  such  that  he  com- 
manded the  unchanging  love  of  priests  and  people.  He  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  his  diocese  with  tact  and  foresight, 
and  much  kindness  of  heart.  Of  late  years  his  health  has  been 
of  the  doubtful  sort,  a  thing  to  be  guarded  carefully.  Yet 
despite  the  handicaps  of  disease,  he  filled  out  the  years  of  his 
episcopate  with  much  labour  and  unresting  toil.  On  the  Feast 
of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  his  holy  and  eventful  life  came 
to  a  tranquil  close.  Fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments,  he  joined 
the  company  of  those  great  saints  whose  traditions  and  works 
he  had  so  faithfully  upheld.  In  writing  this  obitiiary,  it  is 
not  our  wish  to  overvalue  the  abilities  and  merits  of  the  de- 
ceased, yet  justice  demands  of  us  to  say  that  no  more  gener- 
ous and  energetic  toiler  has  ever  laboured  in  a  diocese  of  the 
South  than  the  saintly  Bishop  now  gone  to  his  reward. 

To  his  cousins.  Sisters  Crescentia  and  Victoria,  of  Saint 
Joseph's  Community,  Toronto,  and  to  Father  Kenny,  of  the 
Passionist  Order,  Hoboken,  and  his  many  other  relations  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  'Lilies'  extend  its  con- 
dolence. 

The  pictures  that  accompany  this  obituary  show  the  first 
Mass  at  Calabogie  Lake,  Renfrew  Co.,  offered  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Kenny,  1892,  Indians  in  attendance,  and  the  chapel 
empty  of  worshippers  except  the  Bishop. 
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The  Foundress  of  the  Institute  of 
the  Precious  Blood. 

^  EYEREND     Mother    Catherine     Aurelie,     of    the 
K     Precious  Blood,  known  in  the  world  as  Aurelie 


ir  Caouette,  was  born  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  upon  the 
smiling  banks  of  the  Yamaska,  July  11,  1833. 
From  her  earliest  years,  this  child  who  later  drew  so  many 
virginal  souls  to  her  suite,  had  the  gift  of  attracting  hearts. 
Her  smile  was  sweet  and  amiable,  her  little  manners  were 
gracious  and  engaging ;  there  was  above  all  in  her  blue  eye — 
tender  and  deep — a  limpidity,  a  transparency,  like  a  ray  that 
spread  itself  over  all  her  person  and  rendered  her  attractive. 

Aurelie  was  placed  while  very  young  in  the  boarding 
school  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre 
Dame.  During  all  the  course  of  her  studies  she  was  pointed 
out  to  the  pupils  as  a  model  of  simplicity,  of  sweetness,  polite- 
ness, true  piety,  and  pleasing  virtue.  Her  great  amiability 
made  her  the  favourite  and  confidential  friend  of  each  of  her 
companions.  Her  studies  were  certainly  successful.  But  it 
was  more  by  her  bright  intelligence  and  natural  aptitude, 
than  by  her  ardour  for  study,  that  she  attained  her  place 
among  the  most  brilliant  pupils  of  the  school,  because,  like 
Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  she  had  an  irresistible  attraction  to 
go  too  often  before  the  tabernacle  to  conjugate  the  verb  *love'. 

One  year  the  learned  and  pious  chaplain  of  the  Commun- 
ity, Mgr.  J.  S.  Raymond,  composed  for  the  closing  exercises 
a  drama  entitled  'The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Catherine'.  The 
principal  role,  that  of  the  Yirgin  of  Alexandria,  was  assigned 
to  Miss  Caouette,  who  excelled  in  elocution.  She  had  studied 
and  rehearsed  her  part  many  times  without  its  producing  any 
special  effect  upon  her,  but  on  the  day  of  the  distribution  of 
prizes,  when  in  presence  of  the  public,  she  again  repeated  the 
words :  'I  feel  in  my  soul  all  the  energy  of  the  Divine  Blood. 
It  is  a  generous  Blood,  which  asks    but  to  shed  Itself,    she 
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suddenly  felt  in  her  soul  that  devouring  ardour  for  the  Blood 
of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  the  great  passion  of  her  life. 

In  the  vacation  of  1850,  Aurelie  left  the  Convent.  She 
was  then  seventeen  years  of  age.  Her  heart  was  never  capti- 
vated by  the  world ;  always  amiable  she  was  loved  by  all ;  but 
she  ever  listened  attentively  to  the  Voice  of  Him,  who  mur- 
mured in  the  ear  of  her  soul:  'Sitio!  I  thirst!'  and  responded 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  loving  nature:  'Sitio!  I,  also,  I 
thirst'. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1854,  Aurelie  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Reverend  Father  Lacordaire,  the  illustrious  restor- 
er of  the  Order  of  Friar  Preachers  in  France,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Third  Order  of  Saint  Dominic.  She  received  the 
name  of  the  great  Dominican  Saint,  the  apostle  and  theologian 
of  the  Precious  Blood — Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna — and  hence- 
forth signed  herself  Catherine  Aurelie. 

Still  the  pleading  'Sitio!'  was  sounding  in  the  depths  of 
her  soul,  and  calling  her  to  assuage  the  thirst  of  Him,  who 
delights  in  being  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  What  special 
means  must  she  take  whereby  to  gain  souls  to  Jesus  Christ  ? 
She  knew  not.  During  ten  years  she  had  to  suffer  indescrib- 
able agonies  and  pains.  In  the  meantime,  her  spiritual  su- 
periors, Bishop  Prince  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  and  Mgr.  Raymond, 
examined  her  vocation  thoroughly  and  finally  sent  her  to 
Montreal,  to  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  to  make  a  retreat. 
While  there  she  consulted  the  saintly  Bishop  Bourget,  who 
pitied  this  soul  so  terribly  tried.  At  a  second  visit  and  after 
a  second  examination,  he  made  her  enter  his  oratory;  there, 
in  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  after  having  prayed 
with  her,  he  said :  'My  child,  if  I  were  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Hyacinthe,  I  should  say  to  you :  "Go  into  a  very  solitary  little 
cottage  and  found  a  Community  of  Adorers  of  the  Precious 
Blood,  Daughters  of  Mary  Immaculuate".'  In  a  moment 
Aurelie' 8  sorrows  disappeared  and  all  her  being  exulted.  She 
was  convinced  that  Our  Lord  wished  her  in  such  a  Community 
and  immediately  she  resolved  to  accomplish  His  Holy  Will  at 
the  price  of  any  suffering. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Prince  brought  new  delays ;  it    was 
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Bishop  LaRocque,  his  successor,  who  was  destined  by  Divine 
Providence  to  be  the  Founder  of  this  new  Institute.  Catherine 
Aurelie's  mother  died  in  January,  1861,  and  left  her  daughter 
two  thousand  francs  in  favour  of  the  proposed  work.  Mr. 
Caouette  added  to  this  inheritance  an  equal  amount.  Some 
months  later  he  offered  his  home  gratuitously,  for  two  years, 
to  be  used  as  a  Monastery  for  the  Sisters  Adorers  of  the 
Precious  Blood. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1861,  Catherine  Aurelie  and 
her  three  companions — the  first  contemplative  community  of 
our  country — united  in  their  humble  dwelling.  Bishop 
LaRocque  assisted  by  Mgr.  Raymond  and  other  priests  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  inauguration,  and  Father  Moreau — 
later,  Bishop  Moreau — read  the  Indult  by  which  the  Holy 
Father,  Pius  IX.,  permitted  the  erection  of  an  oratory  with 
the  privilege  of  preserving  there  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  then 
His  Lordship,  Bishop  LaRocque,  blessed  the  chapel. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  recitation  of  the  many  inter- 
esting memories  that  hover  around  this  first  sanctuary  of  the 
Institute.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  two  years  were  fraught 
with  joys  and  the  trials  that  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  lot 
of  a  Spouse  of  Jesus  Crucified. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1863,  the  Sisters  Adorers  of 
the  Precious  Blood  left  the  first  'Monastery'  and,  acting  as 
escort  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  were  conducted  to  a  more  spa- 
cious house  beautifully  situated  a  little  out  of  the  town,  a 
house  so  white  and  clean  that  the  Sisters  named  it  the  'White 
House'.  When  the  Blessed  Sacrament  had  been  placed  in  the 
tabernacle  Sister  Catherine  Aurelie  of  the  Precious  Blood,  and 
her  three  companions  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop 
of  Montreal  the  symbolic  white  and  red  costume  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Precious  Blood.  Then  followed  the  Profession  of  the 
Mother  Foundress. 

Just  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  that  memorable  14th 
of  September,  1863.  The  saintly  Foundress  is  in  heaven ;  long 
before  her  death  she  had  the  great  poy  of  seeing  the  Rules  of 
her  Institute  receive  the  final  approbation  of  the  Holy  See. 
Many  souls  have  heard  the  Divine  'Sitio'  and  have  responded 
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to  it  by  taking  shelter  within  the  silent  cloister  in  order  to 
'Adore,  Repair,  and  Suffer',  motto  of  the  Foundress.  In 
union  with  the  ang-els  of  Calvary,  they  adore  the  Blood  of 
their  God,  that  Blood  so  precious  that  one  drop  would  have 
sufficed  to  redeem  a  thousand  worlds.  They  strive  to  repair 
the  profanations  offered  to  the  Divine  Blood  in  the  adorable 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  and  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of 
their  venerated  Mother  'to  remain  on  the  summit  of  the  holy 
mountain,  holding  in  their  hands  the  chalice  of  salvation,  and 
uniting  their  voices  to  that  of  the  Precious  Blood,  to  solicit 
grace  and  pardon  for  themselves  and  their  brethren'.  As  'love 
has  made  Jesus  the  King  of  Martyrs',  so  love  has  given  them 
the  strength  to  consecrate  themselves  as  voluntary  victims  for 
guilty  sinners. 

The  'White  House'  is  still  in  existence,  but  beside  it  has 
been  built  a  stately  monastery  worthy  of  its  name.  Thirteen 
other  houses  have  emanated  from  this  first  foundation  and 
form  its  crown.  The  four  Foundresses  have  gone  to  their 
eternal  reawrd ;  the  last,  the  esteemed  Mother  Euphrasia,  of 
Saint  Joseph,  died  suddenly  in  Toronto  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1913,  and  went  to  continue  with  her  companions  in  heaven, 
the  adoration  of  the  Precious  Blood  in  Its  living  Chalice,  the 
glorified  Heart  of  Jesus. 


E.  H.  M. 


Lord.' 


'The  just  shall  spring  as  the  lily,  and  flourish  forever  before  the 
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Asleep  ivith  God. 

^\    ^"Hi|  ITTLE    Agnes    Maloney,    of    the    Middle    School, 
X    4^     K     received  sorrowful  tidings  from  Boston,  whither 
^J^Uj^w^      her  aunt,  Miss  Agnes  Horgan,  had  gone  to  attend 
^^^^^       the  Congress. 

The  following  beautiful  tribute  appeared  in  'Register- 
Extension'.  As  Miss  Horgan  received  her  entire  education 
from  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  'Lilies'  : — 

DEVOTED  WOMAN. 

There  are  sad  cases  in  life  every  day,  but  none  ever  pro- 
duced more  genuine  sorrow  in  the  large  range  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, than  that  of  Miss  Agnes  Horgan,  Superintendent  of 
Saint  Philip  Neri's  Hostel,  this  city,  who  having  been  acci- 
dentally scalded  at  Boston,  whither  she  went  with  a  number 
of  friends  to  attend  the  Missionary  Congress,  died  from  her 
injuries  there  at  the  City  Hospital  on  Sunday  last.  Her  sin- 
cere and  devoted  friend,  Miss  Hoskin,  Supreme  President  of 
the  Women's  Auxiliary,  together  with  others,  remained  be- 
hind with  her  when  the  Archbishop,  priests,  and  delegates 
returned,  and  doubtless  she  is  heart-broken  over  the  loss  of 
so  dear,  true,  and  zealous  a  Christian  worker,  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  the.  midst  of  her  activities.  Bearing  her  sufferings 
with  almost  angelic  patience,  regretting  only  the  embarrass- 
ment and  concern  of  her  companions,  she  cheerfully  and  re- 
signedly awaited  on  her  hospital  couch  the  crisis  which  all 
hoped  would  be  favourable,  but  which  canied  her  quickly  be- 
yond. 

Miss  Horgan  was  one  of  God's  favoured  women;  gentlc; 
loving,  and  devoted  to  His  service.  She  assumed  charge  of 
Saint  Philip's  Hostel  at  the  opening,  and  the  service  she  ren- 
dered so  cheerfully  and  well  to  the  immigrants  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  the  world  she  has  left,  but  will  meet  her  and  wel- 
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come  her  where  slie  has  gone.  Not  a  single  cent  would  she 
touch  for  her  services  at  the  Hostel,  aye,  many  of  its  comforts 
were  paid  for  out  of  her  pocket.  Her  death  is  a  great  blow  to 
this  incipient  work,  and  an  especially  hard  one  to  Miss  Hoskin, 
the  President  of  the  Auxiliary,  who  depended  so  entirely 
upon  her  to  carry  it  to  successful  issue.  Her  sisters,  too,  her 
brother,  and  relations  who  loved  her  very  dearly  will  feel  this 
separation  keenly.  We,  from  whom  she  lifted  a  great  burden 
of  care  and  responsibility  in  the  mission  field,  are  greatly 
pained  and  bereft.  All  we  can  say  is,  'God's  will  be  done  !' 
She  made  an  unreserved  sacrifice  of  her  life  to  God  and  has 
gone  to  the  reward  of  it  early.  But  her  companions  in  the 
Auxiliary,  numerous  friends,  and  all  good  Catholics,  knowing 
her  claims  upon  their  charity,  will  offer  the  suffrage  of  their 
prayers  for  her  now.  She  died  on  the  eve  of  All  Souls  and 
participated  in  the  great  oblation  of  the  Church  for  them. 
God  rest  her  truly  ! 


She  was  a  friend  indeed, 
With  all  a  friend's  best  virtues  shining  bright ; 

It  was  no  broken  reed 
You  leaned  on,  when  you  trusted  in  her  might. 
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A  Beautiful  Souvenir. 


tf--  -^\ 


"^  TUDENTS  of  twenty-five  years  ago  or  thereabouts, 
M  will  remember  m.erry-liearted  Marion  Don- 
nelly, of  Albany,  N,  Y.,  who  ever  and  al- 
ways made  the  Recreation  Hall  a  place  of  delight. 
Soon  after  leaving  Alma  Mater  she  entered  the  Novitiate  of 
Mount  Saint  Joseph,  Buffalo,  there  receiving  the  name  of  Sis- 
ter Saint  John,  and  in  August  last  had  the  joy  of  celebrating 
the  Silver  Jubilee  of  her  Religious  Profession.  On  that  oc- 
casion her  eminent  kinswoman.  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly, 
the  representative  Catholic  poet  of  the  United  States,  sent  her 
the  following  beautiful  souvenir: — 

The  world  has  its  feasts  of  splendour. 

Its  functions  pompous  and  gay; 
The  crowning  of  queens  and  sovereigns 

With  godless,  gorgeous  display. 
It  revels  in  gold  and  jewels. 

In  robes  of  princely  pride, 
And  naught  is  too  rich  or  regal 
For  the  feast  of  a  royal  bride. 

To-day,  in  a  holy  chapel 

We  keep  our  feast  sublime — 
The  day  of  a  heavenly  crowning, 

O'ershadowing  earth  and  time : 
For  the  queen  of  the  hour  is  keeping 

Her  Silver  Jubilee, 
As  bride  of  the  King  of  Heaven, 

The  God  of  all  sanctity. 

She  weareth  no  gorgeous  apparel, 

Displayeth  no  gems  or  gold. 
Her  habit  is  chaste  and  simple, 

Her  mien  is  meek  to  behold : 
Yet  her  garb,  in  the  sight  of  the  Angels, 

Like  her  bridal-wreath,  appears 
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Starr' d  with  the  gem-like  virtues 
Of  twenty-five  blessed  years ! 

Twenty-five  years  of  service 

In  God's  own  hallowed  house : 
Twenty-five  years  united 

With  Christ,  her  glorious  Spouse. 
Her  virginal  life  out-gushing 

In  sweetest  melody — 
All  sighs  and  sorrowings  hushing 

In  heavenly  harmony. 

With  great  Saint  John,  her  patron, 

(Earth's  pleasures  sacrificed) 
Drawing  her  tenderest  music 

From  the  loving  heart  of  Christ — 
This  daughter  of  dear  Saint  Joseph 

Hath  wrought  Life's  smiles  and  tears 
Into  her  grand  Cantata 

Of  twenty-five  full  years  ! 

Then,  hasten,  ye  songful  seraphs. 

This  beautiful  August  day. 
And  mingle  with  this,  our  anthem, 

Your  glad  and  glorious  lay. 
Draw  near,  Christ's  dear  disciple, 

His  own  belov'd  Saint  John, 
And  this  her  espousal-f  esta 

Thy  blessing  shower  upon  ! 

Wreathe  round  her  virgin  forehead. 

The  silver  of  the  skies, 
And  deck  her  modest  vesture 

With  gems  from  Paradise ! 
Foretokens  of  those  treasures, 

Please  God,  one  day  to  be 
The  portion  of  His  chosen  saints 

In  Heaven's  Grand  Jubilee. 

AN  ALUMNA. 
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Old  Times  in  St  Michael's. 

J^fj^%  OEONTO,  in  18T4,  was  a  staid,  old-fasMoned  city, 
y  "4  ^  quite  indifferent  to  its  great  future,  except  when 
^^ih  wir  old  George  Brown,  of  'The  Globe'  fired  one  of  his 
big  editorial  guns  and  set  the  sleepy  people  dis- 
cussing a  future  that  they  would  never  see.  King  street  and 
Yonge  street  were  the  main  thoroughfares ;  there  was  no  inter- 
course with  the  villages  across  the  Don,  and  life  was  as  placid 
as  to-day  it  is  feverish  with  the  rush  of  enterprise.  Far  out 
on  Yonge  street  stood  Saint  Michael's  College  almost  among 
green  fields;  and  thither  on  a  pleasant  day  in  September  a 
group  of  new  students  wended  their  slow  way.  Most  of  them 
were  seasoned  collegians  and  had  lost  the  glamour  of  college 
life ;  but  that  life  had  been  my  dream  for  some  years  and  I  ap- 
proached it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Columbus  about  to  dis- 
cover the  new  world. 

In  the  simple  college  buildings  I  beheld  a  fairy  palace ;  in 
the  ofiicials  who  greeted  me,  members  of  the  Queen's  privy 
council ;  in  the  boys  that  were  settling  into  the  groove  again, 
almost  as  fussily  as  convent  girls,  heroes  of  romance;  and  in 
the  town  itself  a  kingdom  of  Don  Quixote,  which  it  was  my 
business  to  conquer.  There  were  three  or  four  noted  men  in 
Canada  on  that  day :  Archbishop  Lynch,  who  ruled  the  Church 
in  the  diocese ;  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  clever  and  foxy  states- 
man, who  ruled  the  Dominion ;  George  Brown,  who  ruled  pub- 
lic opinion  through  his  fine  journal  'The  Globe' ;  and  myself, 
the  proud  proprietor  of  a  future  that  these  great  compeers 
would  never  see,  the  owner  of  a  small  trunk,  and,  also,  of  the 
opportunity  of  graduating  from  a  real  college.  Undoubtedly 
I  was  the  happiest  man  of  the  four. 

How  far  off  that  year  of  the  seventies  must  seem  to  the 
children  of  to-day,  and  yet  to  me  it  seems  but  yesterday. 
General  Grant  ruled  in  our  Republic,  Queen  Victoria  reigned 
in  Britain,  Isaac  Butt,  the  Dublin  lawyer,  was  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  party.  General  MacMahon  ruled  in  France,  Gladstone 
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and  Disraeli  were  the  giants  of  the  English  parliament,  Na- 
poleon III.  had  just  died  in  exile  and  his  Empress  mourned 
him  in  Chiselhurst,  and  Pius  IX.  had  become  the  prisoner  of 
the  Vatican.  It  was  an  interesting  world,  and  that  section  of 
it  with  which  I  was  concerned  lost  nothing  by  comparison 
with  more  notable  regions.  It  shall  be  my  duty  in  this  ac- 
count of  old  times  in  Saint  Michael's  to  reconstruct,  in  out- 
line at  least,  the  pleasant  period  from  1874  to  1881,  and  to  let 
young  readers  see  the  color  of  those  days  and  to  feel  the  sad- 
ness that  pays  tribute  to  their  ashes.  They  have  faded  into 
the  darkness  of  time,  and  we  who  recall  their  glory  are  very 
few. 

Father  Charles  Vincent  was  the  president  of  the  college 
and  welcomed  me  in  person,  a  delightful  priest,  very  courteous 
and  very  kind,  with  a  distinction  of  manner  that  caught  every 
eye.  Although  he  spoke  English  with  a  French  accent,  scarce- 
ly a  speaker  of  his  time  used  English  so  purely  and  so  effect- 
ively. He  was  particularly  apt  at  an  after  dinner  speech,  and 
on  special  occasions,  and  his  manner  showed  that  calm  confi- 
dence which  displays  the  master  of  the  situation.  None  the 
less  he  suffered  much  from  nervousness  on  these  occasions. 
One  evening  we  were  marching  into  the  hall  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  feast  day  on  the  fourth  of  November,  and  I  observed 
in  him  a  pallor  of  countenance. 
'Are  you  ill?'  said  I. 
'Not  at  air,  said  he,  'only  nervous'. 

As  he  had  been  witnessing  this  celebration  for  years,  and 
as  to  us  an  address  to  the  boys  in  the  study-hall  seemed  trifl- 
ing, this  nervousness  appalled  me,  for  personal  reasons. 

'If  you  are  nervous  over  a  trifle  like  this',  I  whispered 
'what  shall  we. poor  dubs  be  suffering  when  we  face  the  world 
from  a  pulpit?' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  There  is  no  audience  so  eas- 
ily pleased  as  one  composed  of  college  boys,  and  none  so  criti- 
cal towards  dull  speakers.  A  famous  member  of  the  British 
parliament  addressed  us  one  day  from  the  platform,  and  be- 
gan his  speech  in  the  old-fashioned  British  style,  with  hesita- 
tions at  every  other  word  and  don't-you-knows  innumerable. 
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The  boys  began  to  nudge  one  another,  one  or  two  screwed 
imaginary  monocles  into  their  eyes,  and  a  break-up  seemed 
threatening,  when  the  distinguished  gentleman  launched  un- 
expectedly into  a  flight  of  eloquence  that  held  us  spellbound 
for  an  hour,  liut  to  return  to  Father  Vincent  and  his  official 
staff.  If  ever  a  superior  summed  up  in  his  own  person  the 
virtues  of  his  community  and  his  institution  he  was  the  man. 
In  his  day  the  educational  problem  was  less  urgent  than  in 
our  time.  Educators  did  not  have  to  keep  pace  with  the  rush 
of  the  hour,  and  college  life  was  peaceful  and  leisurely.  The 
faculty  was  not  overworked  at  any  time. 

Mr.  John  Quinlan  taught  the  rhetoric  class,  a  well-in- 
formed, positive  man,  whose  greatest  pleasure  lay  in  scoring 
the  American  Republic,  and  whose  secret  hope  was  that  in  his 
day  it  would  crumble  into  fragments.  We  Americans  fought 
him  pleasantly  and  firmly,  but  it  was  his  own  hand  that  gave 
him  his  quietus.  AVhen  Hayes  and  Tilden  were  struggling 
for  the  presidency  in  1876,  and  it  looked  as  if  a  second  civil 
war  threatened  the  Republic,  Mr.  Quinlan  declared  in  class 
that  if  the  American  Constitution  stood  this  strain  it  would 
stand  anything  for  the  next  thousand  years.  There  was  no 
civil  war,  Tilden  gracefully  withdrew  in  favour  of  Hayes,  and 
from  that  day  Professor  Quinlan  had  no  more  to  say  about 
the  American  Republic.  We  esteemed  him  as  a  fine  teacher 
and  lovable  man,  and  felt  deep  regret  when  death  cut  short 
his  career  some  time  in  the  eighties. 

Mr.  Edward  Heenan,  still  living,  taught  the  class  in 
Belles  Lettres,  probably  the  best-loved  member  of  the  faculty, 
famed  for  his  literary  taste.  Father  Mulcahy  taught  first 
Latin,  and  was  noted  for  the  zest  with  which  he  told  the  same 
stories  at  the  same  point  in  a  translation  year  after  year,  a 
genial  soul  who  loved  Virgil  and  Xenophon  as  personal 
friends,  and  upheld  the  cause  of  Ireland  when  its  upholders 
in  Canada  were  not  too  many.  I  cannot  recall  the  name  of 
the  professor  who  taught  second  Latin,  but  he  had  a  marvel- 
lous memory  and  revelled  in  such  feats  as  learning  all  the 
political  divisions  of  the  world  with  their  respective  capitals ; 
so  that  he  could  tell  a  New  Yorker  the  counties  and  the  county 
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seats  of  his  own  State,  an  Englishman  his  shires,  a  French- 
man his  departments,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  He  died  early, 
as  he  deserved,  of  mental  indigestion. 

Father  Chalandard  taught  elementary  Latin,  led  the 
choir,  and  trained  the  band.  He  had  a  capital  voice  and  was 
loudly  cheered  on  public  occasions  when  he  sang  such  compo- 
sitions as  the  Death  of  Napoleon.  Then  there  were  Father 
Guinane,  a  charming  and  capable  man,  who  was  cut  off  in  his 
prime,  Father  Murray,  the  professor  of  music,  famous  for  his 
sermons,  his  bon  mots,  his  perennial  youth,  and  his  relations 
at  the  Gore ;  Father  Cherrier,  the  implacable  enemy  of  disorder 
and  the  eternal  advocate  of  hygiene,  but  no  singer;  Father 
Frachon,  the  dignified  representative  of  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, famous  for  his  phrases ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Di- 
rector of  that  first  year.  Rev.  Frank  Walsh,,  who  deserves  a 
paragraph  to  himself.  He  is  still  living  at  the  college,  and 
still  preserves  the  vivacity  of  mind  that  made  him  a  notable 
official  in  his  day. 

He  had  considerable  experience  of  the  world,  was  an  ef- 
fective speaker,  knew  a  good  deal  about  education,  and  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  making  the  college  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible. His  speeches  to  the  boys  were  unusual  in  that  day,  and 
had  a  good  effect.  He  wished  them  to  be  up  to  date  lads, 
smart  in  dress,  and  perfect  in  manners,  as  well  as  good  stu- 
dents, but  he  had  a  difficult  time  introducing  his  methods.  In 
Catholic  colleges  just  then  Bishop  McQuaid  in  Seton  Hall  Col- 
lege, was  the  only  educator  who  bothered  with  such  a  trifle 
as  elegance  in  dress.  Catholic  collegians  lived  in  barrack 
style  and  preferred  it.  They  ate  off  deal  tables  without  covers 
or  napkins,  sat  six  on  a  bench,  slid  the  cups  along  the  table 
to  the  coffee-tank,  schemed  for  end  slices  of  the  loaves  and  for 
double  dessert,  never  polished  the  heels  of  their  shoes  or 
brushed  the  back  of  a  coat,  and  lived  in  clear  contempt  of  any 
manners  except  the  most  essential. 

Father  Walsh  set  us  the  example  in  dress  and  manners 
on  all  occasions.  The  swing  of  his  clerical  coat  was  some- 
thing worth  seeing,  and  his  use  of  the  biretta  captured  every 
eye.    It  was  felt  in  the  college  that  the  Director  was  a  leader 
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and  that  he  knew  how  to  lead.  Not  only  were  his  speeches 
good,  but  his  sermons  were  effective,  and  at  a  provincial  coun- 
cil he  won  the  esteem  of  the  college  by  a  brilliant  sermon  in 
the  presence  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  and  people.  It  was 
voted  the  best  sermon  that  had  been  heard  in  a  long  while, 
and  fully  upheld  the  reputation  of  Saint  Michael's  for  elo- 
quence and  learning.  Although  he  did  not  continue  long  in 
his  Uiiice,  he  established  some  good  things  that  lived  longer 
than  his  day.  On  the  whole,  the  college  had  an  efficient  and 
good-humoured  faculty,  which  held  the  affection  of  the  lads 
and  administered  the  severe  discipline  in  kindly  fashion. 

It  was  really  a  severe  discipline,  but  we  hardly  noticed  it. 
We  arose  in  summer  at  5.10,  in  winter  at  5.30,  in  dormitories 
whose  temperature  was  jvist  above  freezing,  say  forty  degrees. 
There  was  but  one  comfortable  room  in  the  house,  the  study- 
hall,  where  we  slept  during  meditation  with  a  real  sense  of 
comfort.  No  soldier  on  a  campaign,  outside  of  Russia,  ever 
endured  more  hardships  or  had  fewer  comforts ;  and  still,  in  a 
period  of  seven  years,  there  was  hardly  any  sickness,  and  only 
one  death  among  the  lads.     It  was  a  perfect  Kneipp  system. 

And  who  were  the  students  of  that  period  ?  Not  a  few 
of  them  are  famous  in  our  time.  The  late  Archbishop  McEvay 
was  one,  Archbishop  Spratt,  of  Kingston,  is  another.  Bishop 
Conroy,  of  Ogdensburg,  is  a  third.  Bishop  Hartley,  of  Ohio, 
a  fourth,  and  Judge  Hugh  Kelly,  of  Toronto,  a  fifth.  People 
are  always  curious  to  learn  just  how  these  eminent  people 
looked  and  acted  as  boys,  and  one  might  answer  safely,  pretty 
much  as  they  look  and  act  to-day.  The  boy  is  indeed  father 
to  the  man,  and  while  time  and  etiquette  do  something  to  hide 
the  boy  in  the  man,  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  seeing 
the  boy  all  the  time  hiding  behind  the  mask  of  >«^rs  and  con- 
ventions. The  late  Archbishop  McEvay  looked  pretty  much 
as  he  did  in  1875,  except  that  youth's  slenderness  had  given 
way  to  the  maturity  of  age. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  vivacious,  uproarious,  and  cor- 
rect, never  losing  his  caution,  very  practical,  and  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humour.  We  chummed  considerably,  but  he  never 
lost  his  fear  of  my  radicalism,  with  which  he  sympathized,  but 
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could  never  understand.  He  was  a  conservative  with  a  liberal 
strain,  and  preferred  the  construction  of  a  parochial  school  to 
the  advocacy  of  an  unpopular  idea  that  might  result  in  a  chain 
of  schools.  Bishop  Conroy  seemed  to  have  three  thoughts  in 
his  mind ;  first,  to  study  all  the  learning  of  the  world,  then, 
to  play  baseball,  and  in  the  meantime  to  tell  all  the  funny 
stories  he  could  find,  and  to  laugh  loudest  at  them.  In  the 
last  named  he  has  become  so  expert  that  I  pronounce  him  the 
best  storyteller  our  day  has  seen.  Baseball  still  interests  him 
as  a  spectator,  but  he  has  exchanged  the  pursuit  of  learning 
for  the  pursuit  of  architecture,  being  engaged  in  building 
churches  and  schools  of  the  finest. 

Archbishop  Spratt  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  who 
spoke  so  rarely  that  I  can  barely  remember  the  sound  of  his 
voice;  Bishop  Hartley  was  the  lightest-hearted  lad  in  college, 
and  talked  for  a  score ;  Judge  Kelly,  with  ruddy  face,  blue 
eyes,  and  golden  hair,  the  best  dressed  lad  in  the  school, 
.walked  precisely  the  same  pace  as  he  walks  to-day. 
straight  for  the  topmost  place,  and  usually  he  got  it.  The 
character  of  that  period,  however,  was  the  late  Rev.  Patrick 
L.  Buckley,  C.  S.  B.,  a  native  of  Ireland  by  way  of  Rhode 
Island,  probably  one  of  the  most  humourous  men  of  his  time, 
who  might  have  been,  under  happier  circumstances,  as  notable 
as  Mark  Twain  or  Mr.  Dooley.  In  a  way  we  were  a  combative 
crowd,  fluent  and  positive,  and  felt  called  upon  to  settle  the 
important  questions  of  the  time. 

First,  we  disputed  on  the  relative  merits  of  moanrchy 
and  democracy,  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  taking  her  side,  and 
the  Americans  taking  the  other.  Then,  we  tackled  the  Irish 
question,  one  side  hotly  demanding  Home  Rule,  and  the  other 
as  hot  for  dependence  on  England.  Next,  came  the  question 
of  the  Bourbons,  Father  Vincent  being  a  Legitimist,  and  we 
were  Republicans.  Freeman,  the  English  historian,  once 
wrote  a  book,  say  in  1861,  entitled  'The  History  of  Republics 
from  the  Fall  of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  the 
United  States'.  It  was  a  little  previous,  that  book,  and,  we 
sailed  into  Freeman,  while  his  defenders  declared  that  hi.s 
prediction  was  only  delayed.     Five  of  us  at  one  time  belonged 
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to  a  society  called  The  Thespians,  in  which  the  arts  of  compo- 
sition and  elocution  were  cultivated  under  the  direction  of  a 
red-headed  youth  named  Mungovan,  an  inveterate  joker, 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  dissect  and  criticize  our  perform- 
ances. He  dissected  them  mercilessly,  with  the  malignant  de- 
liberation of  a  judge  in  a  criminal  trial,  scoring  every  fault 
and  deficiency,  and  never  uttering  a  word  of  praise,  on  the 
ground  that  we  deserved  none.  To  get  even  with  him  the 
essays  were  selected  from  the  greatest  writers  of  the  time, 
Kewman,  Brownson,  Manning,  and  Faber,  properly  labelled, 
and  read  as  our  own.  With  perfect  equanimity  then  we 
listened  to  his  dissections,  analysis,  and  bitter  condemnation 
of  these  great  writers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  the  Thespians,  presented  him  with  a  list  of  the 
selections  and  the  volumes  from  which  they  had  been  taken, 
also  a  brief  account  of  the  pleasure  we  had  enjoyed  in  listen- 
ing to  his  ferocious  strictures  upon  the  style  and  the  learning 
of  these  eminent  men.  I  think  his  vacation  was  embittered  by 
the  success  of  that  joke.  Mungovan  died  not  many  years  ago, 
editor  of  the  'Orangeville  Sun',  I  believe. 

The  American  and  Canadian  boys  got  along  very  well  to- 
gether, despite  the  discussions  on  monarchy  and  republican- 
ism, and  the  disparity  in  population  between  the  two  peoples, 
which  the  American  always  used  as  an  argument,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian always  resented.  On  the  Queen's  birthday  the  former 
cheerfully  accepted  the  holiday,  and  would  have  fought  for  it 
if  necessary,  but  regularly  declined  to  stand  up  when  the 
band  played  'God  Save  the  Queen'.  In  return  the  Canadians 
adopted  a  cold  attitude  towards  the  celebration  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday.  The  faculty  had  to  do  some  delicate  steering 
at  times,  and  were  rather  sensitive  to  the  whims  of  the  boys. 
For  example,  I  was  once  invited  to  write  a  short  play  for  the 
entertainment  given  on  Washington's  birthday,  and  promptly 
sent  on  the  manuscript.  The  play  was  not  performed.  The 
plot  was  laid  in  Valley  Forge,  and  Washington  was  the  chief 
character.  The  chief  incidents  were  his  taking  a  quiet  drink 
on  a  cold  morning  at  the  canteen,  and  telling  a  fib  about  it 
afterward.     Father  Vincent  enjoyed  the  joke  on  George's  his- 
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torical  reputation,  but  lie  feared  that  the  presentation  would 
lead  to  disputes  between  the  students  on  the  real  character  of 
the  Father  of  his  country.  Bret  Harte  used  the  idea  in  a 
pretty  romance  called  'Apple  Blossoms'.  Needless  to  say,  he 
did  not  steal  the  idea  from  me. 

In  looking  back  at  this  period  of  youth  I  am  astonished 
at  the  inveterate  optimism  of  boyhood,  and  appreciate  much 
more  the  task  that  teachers  must  undertake  in  converting  the 
average  boy  or  girl  into  a  thoughtful  citizen  of  the  time.  We 
were  immortal,  life  was  the  funniest  and  pleasantest  thing  on 
earth,  sickness,  death,  and  misfortune  had  no  claim  on  us, 
and  the  preachers  and  teachers  who  warned  us  of  the  future 
spoke  to  unheeding  ears.  Not  that  we  were  indifferent,  or 
callous,  but  just  young  things,  to  whom  time  and  space  and 
misery  were  like  fairy  stories,  utterly  outside  our  world.  This 
optimism  explains  the  energy  with  which  we  entered  upon 
a  practical  joke,  and  carried  it  to  the  limits  of  realism.  A 
powerful  lad  in  those  days  was  a  certain  Mulrooney,  from 
Adjala,  maybe,  with  a  face  like  an  Indian  and  a  build  like  a 
hunter.  A  meek  arrival  was  named  Secor,  whom  the  lads 
filled  full  of  information  about  college  life.  They  told  him 
that  Mulrooney  was  a  son  of  Sitting  Bull,  who  was  then  the 
hero  of  the  Indian  wars  in  the  west.  It  behooved  him  to  avoid 
offending  Mulrooney  in  any  way,  because  an  Indian  quickly 
avenged  a  insult  with  murder.  It  was  then  arranged  that 
Mulrooney  should  take  offence  at  a  chance  remark  of  Secor's, 
and  loudly  declare  war  upon  the  meek  lad. 

He  rushed  into  the  house  with  savage  mien,  and  pre- 
sently reappeared  arrayed  in  a  feathered  headdress  and  armed 
with  a  hatchet  and  a  carving  knife.  Stripes  of  paint  across 
his  face  indicated  that  he  had  taken  to  the  warpath,  and  gave 
him  a  striking  resemblance  to  Sitting  Bull,  As  he  entered 
the  campus  Mulrooney  gave  the  Indian  yell,  also  an  imitation 
of  a  war  dance,  and  then  started  in  pursuit  of  his  victim.  The 
latter  stood  trembling  and  manful  in  the  far  corner  of  the 
campus,  surrounded  by  his  treacherous  friends.  They  assured 
him  that  they  would  stand  by  him  till  the  last  moment,  but 
that  moment  would  arrive  when    Mulrooney  discovered    his 
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enemy  among  them.  Secor  was  to  race  for  tlie  house  and  seek 
the  Superior's  protection.  Nothing  else  would  save  him. 
Meanwhile  Mulrooney  made  the  tour  of  the  campus,  yelling 
and  capering,  brandishing  knife  and  hatchet,  inspecting  each 
group  of  lads,  and  puzzling  the  prefect  of  discipline  by  this 
odd,  but  apparently  harmless  behaviour.  Greatly  were  the 
boys  diverted.  At  last  the  son  of  Sitting  Bull  drew  near  to 
Secor's  place  of  refuge,  the  word  of  flight  was  given,  and  the 
poor  lad,  scared  to  death,  made  a  tremendous  race  for  the 
house.  Mulrooney  headed  him  off  and  sent  him  on  a  wild 
scamper  around  the  campus,  never  catching  up,  but  always  at 
his  heels,  uttering  fearful  war-whoops,  while  the  boys  in  the 
secret  fairly  rolled  on  the  ground  with  laughter.  The  others 
wondered  at  the  meaning  of  the  game,  which  was  now  becom- 
ing a  serious  matter  for  Secor.  With  pale,  sweating  face,  and 
panting  breast,  he  fled  from  death  back  to  the  group  that  had 
been  exploiting  him. 

The  more  sensible  at  once  took  him  under  their  protec- 
tion. A  messenger  was  sent  to  intercept  the  son  of  Sitting 
Bull  with  the  information  that  Secor  would  make  ample 
apology,  would  swear  eternal  friendship  with  the  whole  tribe, 
and  would  seal  the  compact  by  treating  the  crowd  at  the  col- 
lege store.  The  messenger  had  some  difiiculty  in  placating 
the  war-spirit  in' Mulrooney,  but  he  returned  with  the  welcome 
news  of  peace.  The  two  adversaries  met  and  embraced;  the 
paint  on  the  Indian's  face  was  transferred  by  the  embrace  to 
Secor's  sweaty  countenance ;  the  plumes  of  the  savage  were 
laid  aside,  and  his  hatchet  was  buried  with  great  pomp;  then 
the  crowd  with  joyful  clamour  emptied  the  college  store  of  its 
cakes  and  other  delicacies,  at  Secor's  expense,  and  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  the  moment  plastered  one  another  with  jelly 
stripes  from  the  cake.  Secor  would  never  believe  that  it  was 
a  plot,  and  Mulrooney  earned  the  name  of  Sitting  Bull.  Poor 
fellow !  he  was  the  one  lad  whom  death  struck  at  in  our  time, 
and  the  saddest  picture  of  my  college  days  was  his  old  mother 
weeping  outside  the  room  where  his  agony  had  begun. 

JOHN  TALBOT  SMITH. 
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A  Music  Retrospect. 

'There  is  a  charm,  a  power,  that  sways  the  breast; 
Bids  every  passion  revel  or  be  still; 
Inspires  with  rage,  or  all  our  cares  dissolves. 
Can  soothe  destruction,  and  almost  despair — 
That  i>ower  is  music' 

»^'^1V'T^^  EITHER  a  plenitude  of  years  nor  great  length  of 
y    mS     Y     memory  is  required  in  order  to  think  over  the 
%.      j0      days  when  music  was  in  its  infancy  in  Toronto. 
— ^^^ —  My  first  recollections  in  the  musical  line  are 

identified  with  the  Holmans — a  clever  family  consisting  of  the 
parents,  two  gifted  daughters,  Sallie  and  Julia,  and,  I  believe, 
a  son.  The  Holmans  were  great  favourites  in  Toronto  and 
played  to  crowded  houses — always  !  The  memory  is  still  fresh 
with  me  of  the  thrills  of  delight  I  used  to  experience  when 
with  my  music-loving  father,  mother,  and  a  regiment  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  I  listened  to  'Voici  le  Sabre'  in  the 
'Grand  Duchess',  or  to  an  equally  appealing  air  in  'Girofle- 
Girofla',  or  some  other  opera. 

Contemporary  with  the  Holmans  was  Labitzski,  the  son 
of  a  Polish  composer.  Labitzski  was  a  gifted  musician.  He 
started  us,  and  especially  my  brother  Launcelot,  on  musical 
careers.  Strong,  indeed,  was  the  tie  between  the  homesick 
artist  and  my  brother,  his  gentle,  sympathetic,  young  pupil; 
and  great  was  the  grief  of  the  disciple  when  his  master  suc- 
cumbed under  a  multitude  of  vicissitudes  and  found  a  grave 
in  his  adopted  country. 

Next  in  my  memory's  perspective  stand  pre-eminent  the 
Philarmonic  and  the  Choral  societies,  conducted  respectively 
by  Dr.  Torrington  and  Dr.  Fischer,  both  new  lights  in  the 
musical  firmament.  The  'Pavilion'  in  the  Allan  Gardens,  then 
known  universally  as,  simply,  'The  Gardens',  was  the  favour- 
ite concert  and  social  hall,  and  was  invariably  crowded  when 
the  Philarmonic  and  Choral  events  took  place.  Dr.  Torring- 
ton, the  Dean  of  local  musicians,  is  still  doing  splendid  work. 
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May  lie  be  spared  for  many  years  to  add  to  his  excellent  repu- 
tation as  a  musician  and  citizen !  His  gifted  contemporary, 
Dr.  Fischer,  passed  away  a  few  months  ago,  and  his  loss  was 
deplored  by  both  citizens  and  musicians  alike.  His  work  is 
now  being  done,  with  distinction,  by  Dr.  Yogt,  whose  name 
is  synonymous  with  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  realm  of 
classic  music. 

Immediately  following  upon  the  Philarmonic  and  Choral 
epoch,  Toronto  received  an  influx  of  German  musicians,  of 
whom  the  best  known  were  the  two  Martens — Theodore  and 
Carl,  pianists — and  Henri  Jacobson,  the  violinist.  Miss 
Hilary,  vocalist,  Mrs.  Bradley,  Miss  McCutcheon,  Miss  Marie 
Strong,  Mrs.  Adam  son,  are  names  of  more  than  of  local  re- 
nown. One  cannot  but  regret  that  our  own  alumnae,  Mrs. 
Petley — Mary  Payne — and  Mrs.  Gough — Mary  Cashman — 
Toronto  girls  by  birth  and  education,  withdrew  from  the  con- 
cert stage  after  their  marriage,  for  their  rare  gift  of  a  glori- 
ous contralto  voice  was  one  which  might  well  have  been  held 
as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  more  than  local  audiences. 

An  allusion  to  Mesdames  Petley  and  Gough  awakens 
memories  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Therein  stand  forth  pre-emi- 
nently in  the  perspective  dear  Sisters  Patricia  and  Borgia. 
Sister  Patricia's  pupils  on  the  piano  and  Sister  Borgia's  vocal 
classes  and  soloists  gave  performances  which,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  the  present  day  conservatories. 

A  review  of  Toronto  musical  history  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  mention  of  Madam  Stuttaford,  whose  'Musicales' 
were  a  decided  feature  of  the  season.  They  were  held  in  Al- 
bert Hall  on  Yonge  Street,  near  Queen  Street.  I  believe  that 
the  Heintzman  Piano  Salon  appropriately  occupies  the  space 
where  about  two  decades  ago  young  Toronto  held  forth  in  a 
musical  programme,  and  then  'chased  the  glowing  hours 
with  flying  feet'.  Only  the  other  day,  a  friend  and  I  re-played 
and  re-sang  some  of  the  pieces  that  we  played  and  sang  at 
those  delightful  gatherings,  and  felt  a  little  of  that  excitement 
which  arose  in  our  endeavours  to  do  credit  to  our  amiable  and 
beloved  instructress. 

The  late  J.  W.    Baumann,    of  Hamilton,    had  so    many 
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pupils  in  Toronto  and  was  such  a  familiar  figure  in  our  musical 
circles,  that  it  seems  natural  to  include  him  in  our  list  of  local 
artists.  Many  remember  his  two  clever  young  pupils  on  the 
violin — Miss  Norah  Clench,  who  still  pursues  a  musical  career 
in  England,  and  George  Fox — a  genuine  prodigy  whose  life 
came  to  an  early  close  some  months  ago. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  that,  in  Toronto's  musical  develop- 
ment. Saint  Basil's  church  choir  played  no  unimportant  part. 
Under  the  expert  direction  of  Rev.  Father  Chalandard,  with 
Rev.  Father  Murray  as  the  capable  organist,  the  choir  at- 
tained such  a  state  of  efficiency  that  on  the  occasions  of  great 
feasts  professional  musicians  volunteered  their  services  as  an 
orchestra  and  the  rendition  of  Mozart's,  Hayden's  or  Gounod's 
masses  was  something  to  be  remembered.  On  such  occasions 
the  church  was  crowded  to  the  doors,  hundreds  of  those  pre- 
sent being  non-Catholics  who  came  not  to  scoff,  but  to  praise ; 
who  came  not  so  much  for  the  doctrine,  but  for  the  music ; 
and  who  felt,  no  doubt,  a  little  of  the  glory  of  the  hymns  of 
the  church.  When,  in  addition,  there  was  an  eloquent  sermon 
by  either  Rev.  Father  McBrady  or  Rev.  Father  Teefy  or  Rev. 
Father  DuMouchel,  all  of  them  masters  of  theology,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  splendid  combination  of  hymn  and  sermon 
bore  good  fruit.  Moreover,  Rev.  Father  Vincent  or  Rev. 
Father  Marijon  as  celebrant,  with  true  and  splendid  voices 
edifyingly  offered  prayer  and  praise  at  the  high  altar. 

In  Saint  Basil's  choir  I  sang,  gratuitously,  almost  from 
childhood  as  soprano  soloist.  My  resignation  followed  our 
bereavement  of  our  dear  sister  Florence,  a  talented  musician, 
one  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Forsyth's  best  pupils.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  still 
one  of  Toronto's  master  musicians,  and  he  has  added  yearly 
to  his  renown  as  a  skilled  leader.  May  he  long  be  spared  to 
our  music-loving  metropolis ! 

Although  my  active  interest  in  musical  matters  ceased,  I 
still  enjoyed  coming  into  personal  contact  with  musical 
celebrities.  Emma  Juch,  the  soprano  of  rare  voice  and  per- 
sonal beauty;  Teresa  Carreno,  the  wonderful  pianist  whom 
we  all  loved  and  never  missed  hearing,  and  whose  talented 
and  popular  pupil.  Miss  Grace  Smith,  often  delights  us;  and 
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the  only  Paderewski — are  among  my  brightest  recollections. 
The  last  named,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Toronto, 
was  pathetically  reluctant  to  perform,  as  the  muscles  of  one 
finger  were  stiff.  He  gently  insisted  that  he  could  not  play, 
but  his  managers  also  gently  and  firmly  declared  that  he  could 
and  must.  He  went  to  his  performance  as  does  a  dissatisfied 
child  to  its  task,  but  the  brilliant  programme  in  no  way  led 
the  critical  audience  to  suspect  that  all  was  not  well  with  the 
sensitive  artist. 

With  the  passing  of  my  brother  Launcelot,  who  dearly 
loved  his  violin,  the  link  between  myself  and  musical  Toronto 
seems  to  have  snapped.  Our  musical  colleges  and  conserva- 
tories are  flourishing,  our  teachers  are  legion,  and  their  results 
are  satisfactory.  All  the  world's  best  artists  come  here  for 
money  and  reputation,  and  thus  our  musical  world  goes  on 
apace — while  my  thoughts  love  most  to  dwell  in  the  past. 
Only  when  a  particularly  bright  star  appears  on  the  musical 
horizon  can  I  become  interested.  Surely  Madam  Schumann- 
Heink,  whom  I  love  and  whom  I  never  miss  hearing,  is  a 
prima  donna  that  rouses  the  most  lethargic.  To  listen  to  her 
voice,  perfect  alike  in  lullaby,  opera,  and  oratorio,  is  to  take 
to  one's  soul  a  gospel  that  reads,  'Music  hast  thou  enjoyed, 
music  thou  dost  now  enjoy,  and,  surely,  yes,  surely,  music- 
loving  spirit,  to  everlasting  music  shalt  thou  be  admitted.' 

SARAH  M.  BOLSTER. 

Toronto,  December,  1913. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  March  Number.) 


'  Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain  ; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise  ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies.' 
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A  Toronto  Hero. 

^  rn  %  0  be  brave  is  to  possess  an  extraordinary  strength 
X     '^       ^     of  souL     That  strength  belongs  to  heroes  in  the 

"^^^fu0  most  surprising  and  terrible  accidents.  It  was 
that  strength  which  distinguished  Enoch  Arden, 
of  whom  Tennyson  wrote : — 

'he  thrice  had  pluck 'd  a  life 
From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  downstreaming  seas'. 

It  was  that  strength  which  was  publicly  acknowledged 
Monday,  October  27,  1913,  in  the  Armories,  when  Sir  John 
Gibson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  presented  a  Royal 
Canadian  Humane  Society  Medal  to  Mr.  Neil  McCabe  Smith, 
captain  No.  2  Company  De  La  Salle  Cadets,  for  having  saved 
the  life  of  a  young  woman.  Without  waiting  to  remove  his 
clothing,  Captain  Smith,  one  day  last  summer,  dived  into 
Lake  Ontario  twice  unsuccessfully,  but  the  third  time  success- 
fully, and  saved  the  drowning  woman  who  had  fallen  over- 
board in  changing  her  seat  in  a  boat,  her  companion  being 
powerless  to  rescue  her.  Mr.  W.  F.  Blake  related  to  the  dis- 
tinguished assembly  the  details  of  the  valorous  rescue  and 
added  that  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  teeth  of  a  severe  storm, 
Captain  Smith  rescued  from  drowning  two  young  men  whose 
sail-boat  had  been  overturned  in  Lake  Ontario.  Thus,  the 
young  hero  has  saved  three  lives  ! 

His  Grace  Archbishop  McNeil,  Hon.  Adam  Brown,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Canadian  Humane  Society,  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Blake,  Vice-President  of  the  Kew  Beach  Bowling  Associa- 
tion, warmly  commended  Captain  Smith,  and  in  gracious 
words  expressed  the  happiness  that  all  felt  in  the  signal 
bravery  of  a  Toronto  boy. 

Among  those  present  at  the  ceremony  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Neil  Smith,  the  esteemed  father  and  mother  of  the  hero.  Rev. 
Fathers  DoUard,  Minehan,  Bench,  Kernahan,  Kelly,  Hayden, 
McGrath,  O'Brien  and  Bonner,  Brother  Rogation,  Principal 
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of  De  La  Salle  Institute,   Brothers  Edward  and   Lawrence, 
General  Lessard,  and  Colonels  Elliott  and  Thompson. 

The  'Lilies'  greets  the  hero  with  additional  pleasure,  for 
Capain  Smith  is  a  nephew  of  our  distinguished  associate 
editors,  Mrs.  Maude  Weir  and  Miss  Jennie  Smith,  to  whom 
is  herewith  offered  very  hearty  congratulations  ! 

ALUMNA. 

Toronto,  December,  1913. 


A  Canadian  Doctor  Maclure. 

OOKING  at  the  portrait  of  the  Graduates  in  the 
'Saint  Joseph  Lilies',  we  noted  a  face  that  called 

up  recollections  of  some  one  known  in  the  past.  But 
where  and  when?  We  sought  for  light  in  the 
name  marked  below,  'Olga  Wallace' — Oh !  there  was  the  clue. 
Instantaneously  came  to  mind  the  image  of  her  dead  father, 
Dr.  Matthew  Wallace,  whose  memory  lives  in  benediction  in 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Toronto.  And  this  is  well — for 
the  record  of  selfless  lives  ought  not  to  perish.  Perhaps  the 
exceptionally  beautiful  editorial  that  appeared  in  'The  Globe' 
even  before  the  lamented  deceased  was  called  to  his  reward 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  'Lilies'.  We  quote  as 
follows : — 

THE  BLESSED  PHYSICIAN. 

The  men  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
post-mortem  opinion  of  their  neighbors  are  rare.  We  do  not 
tell  people  the  good  we  see  in  them  while  they  still  live  and 
are  able  to  feel  that  in  the  estimation  of  their  contemporaries 
they  have  not  lived  in  vain.  We  wait  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
true  nobility  of  the  earth  dumb  and  soundless,  until  assured 
that  the  Angel  of  death  has  touched  him,  and  then  we  break 
into  eulogies  that  can  reach  his  ear  no  longer. 
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Perhaps  it  is  better  so,  for  there  are  cases  where  eulogy 
would  be  a  jarring  note — where  the  pure  unselfishness  of  good 
deeds  might  be  sullied  by  the  seeming  reward.  Perhaps,  least 
of  all  do  we  think  of  contemporary  praise  of  the  good  physic- 
ian, that  greatest  blessing  that  a  Community  can  have.  Ian 
MacLaren  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the  good  physician  in 
that  Dr.  Maclure,  whose  funeral  on  the  wild  winter's  day  was 
the  memory  of  the  glen,  and  happy  are  those  who  have  had 
a  Dr.  Maclure,  come  like  a  household  benediction  into  their 
lives. 

Toronto  may  have  more  than  one  such  blessed  doctor,  but 
one  at  least  the  east  end  of  the  city  has  known  for  many  years. 
A  man  of  strong  athletic  build  could  have  been  seen  at  any 
time  during  the  past  two    decades    threading  its  streets    om 
bicycle  or  street-car,  making  his  way  to  humble  homes,  where 
his  cheery,  brother-like  greetings  were  more  medicinal  than 
all  the  drugs  of  the  pharmacopoira.    The  poorer  and  the  more 
hopeless  the  home,  the  more  need,  in  this  physician's  estima- 
tion, of  the  rarest  skill  and  watchful  attention,  so  that  one  of 
the  afflictions  of  poverty,  might  at  least  be  stayed  or  removed. 
And  if  there  were  two  calls  on  his  attention,  the  cottage  got 
his  first  ministrations.     The  patient  in  the  well-to-do  home 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  another  physician,  while 
the  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  little  cabin  where  there  was 
positively  no  hope  of  fees  or  other  reward  than  the  fervent 
'God  bless  you'  of  the  sorrowing  and  stricken.     That  class  of 
cases  our  Toronto  Maclure  conceived  to  be  his  special  field. 
But  whether  impoverished  or  otherwise,  all  were  treated  alike 
so  far  as  fees  were  concerned.    No  bills  went  out  to  anybody. 
The  doctor  was    too  busy  curing  people  to    have  time  to  be 
keeping  tab  on    the    number  of  places    where  he    scattered 
health  and  healing.     If  anyone  felt  that  he  owed  the  doctor 
anything  and  had  a  little  loose  change  that  he  had  no  other 
use  for  he  could  send  it  on — people  knew  his  address.     Thus 
he  went  about  doing  good,  as  if  his  profession  were  a  conse- 
crated one  and  available  for  all,  like  that  of  the  priest.    And 
with  it  there  was  none  of  the  affectation  of  goodness — no  cant, 
no  snivelling,  but  bluffness,  heartiness,  and  jollity,  with  an 
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occasional  expletive  that  denoted  kinship  with  ordinary  sin 
ners,  rather  than  with  cloistered  saints. 

In  the  midst  of  these  activities  which  made  twenty-four 
hours  all  too  short  for  a  day's  calls,  fate  spoke.  And  its  sent- 
ence was  what  is  generally  considered  the  most  cruel  that  can 
be  pronounced.  The  word  cancer  has  such  significance  of  slow 
and  malignant  corruption  that  the  very  naming  of  it  freezes 
the  blood.  This  was  the  word  applied  to  the  symptoms  which 
for  some  time  had  made  themselves  apparent  in  his  constitu- 
tion, and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  who  sat  like  the  genius 
of  healing,  at  a  thousand  bedsides,  was  himself  stricken  be- 
yond all  hope  of  cure.  No  names  are  mentioned,  because  it 
is  not  good  form  to  pour  out  the  ointment  of  appreciation  be- 
forehand, and  he  has  not  worked  for  the  reward  of  eulogy, 
any  more  than  for  the  reward  of  lucre. 

AN  ALUMNA. 


*  If  friendship  imparts  so  much  pleasure  in  this  life  where  they 
are  unfortunately  short-lived,  what  must  be  the  delight  of  social 
unions  in  heaven  where  they  are  never  broken  by  death  or  estrange- 
ment !  O  blessed  fellowship  founded  on  virtue  and  religion,  which 
begin  with  time  and  endure  through  eternity  ! ' 


<^4* 
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A  Word  for  Dryden. 


j^  g^  i^  T  is  uot  the  purpose  of  tliis  article  to  treat  of  the 
31  «I  literary  merits  of  Dryden,  who  is  conceded  the 
j^  first  place  in  the  second  class  of  English  poets, 
and  who,  as  a  prose  writer,  has  but  few  equals  in 
our  language,  but  to  note  the  venomous  motives  that  prompt- 
ed contemporary  opponents  to  assail  his  character,  and  the 
avidity  with  which  such  historians  as  Macaulay  and  Greene 
have  accepted  these  accusations  as  gospel  truth.  Dryden  was 
the  acknowledged  leading  literary  man  in  England  of  his  day. 
Naturally,  he  had  a  host  of  admirers,  and  his  enemies  were 
legion.  We  generally  picture  an  author  to  our  minds  in  some 
secluded  spot,  holding  communion  with  nature  and  his  soul, 
but  the  intelligent  reader  of  Dryden  will  identify  him  with  the 
political  contentions,  the  religious  controversies,  and  the 
other  exciting  events  of  his  day.  Disappointed  literary  rivals, 
political  opponents,  religious  adversaries — all  considered  it  a 
labour  of  love  to  blacken  his  name. 

'The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.' 

In  Dryden's  case  the  evil  has  been  magnified,  and  even 
the  good  has  been  made  the  object  of  sinister  interpretation. 

None  of  the  poet's  apologists  will  attempt  to  justify  all 
his  acts ;  neither  will  they  try  to  minimize  the  censure  which 
he  deserves  for  the  obscenity  pervading  many  of  his  produc- 
tions.    Adopting  the  low  standard, 

'He  who  lives  to  please,  must  please  to  live', 
he  produced  for  a  licentious  age  tragedies,  and  especially 
comedies  that  have  added  nothing  to  his  literary  fame,  and 
much  to  his  discredit.  In  his  preface  to  'The  Fables',  Dryden 
confesses  his  guilt,  and  admits  that  he  is  deserving  of  the  ani- 
madversions heaped  upon  him  on  account  of  his  immoral  pro- 
ductions. 'I  shall  say  the  less  of  Mr.  Collier',  he  writes,  'be- 
cause, in  many  places,  he  taxes  me  justly ;  and  I  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine,  which  can  be 
truly  argued  of  obscenity,  profaneness,  or  immorality,  and 
retract  them'. 
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His  flattery  of  those  in  power  grates  upon  our  ears,  but 
the  same  defect  mars  the  writings  of  nearly  all  his  literary 
contemporaries . 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  person  who  judges  men  mere- 
ly from  the  surface,  will  conclude  that  the  poet  changed  his 
political  and  religious  convictions  almost  as  easily  and    as 
quickly  as  he  did  his  garments ;  but  are  such  conclusions  al- 
ways logical  ?    It  is  true  that  Dryden  had  been  identified  with 
the  Puritans,  that  he  had  published  heroic  stanzas  on  Crom- 
well after  the  Protector's  death,  and  that  at  the  Restoraion, 
he  declared  himself  an  ardent    royalist,     and  published    the 
'Astraea.  Redux',  and  a  panegyric  on  the  King's  coronation. 
This  was  a  sudden  change,  many  have  maintained,  that  was 
prompted  by  mercenary  motives, — a  veering  of  his  political 
sails  for  favourable  winds.     A  glance  beneath  the  surface, 
however,  will  show  that  this  change  was  neither  so  surprising 
nor  so  inconsistent,  as  his  revilers  would  have  us  believe.  The 
fact  is  that  Dryden 's  religious  and  political  convictions  were 
then  far    from    maturity — they  were    merely  in  a    formative 
state.    Literature  was  the  principal  subject  that  engrossed  his 
attention.    A  careful  perusal  even  of  the  'Heroic  Stanzas'  will 
convince  us  that  he  was    not  an    unqualified  admirer  of    the 
cause  of  the  Roundheads.     He  was  carried  along,  like  thou- 
sands of  others  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  waves  of  popular 
enthusiasm.     Sentiment,  not  conviction,  was  then  moulding 
his  actions.    Maturer  reflection  was  sure  to  convert  the  repub- 
lican into  the  royalist ;  for  the  latter  was  more  adapted  to  his 
principles  and  temperament.    Dryden  was  a  literary  man,  but 
under  the  Commonwealth,  literature  had  received  little  en- 
couragement; Dryden  believed  in  granting  the  people  plenty 
of  pleasure,  but  under  the  Commonwealth  their  pleasures  had 
been  restricted ;  Dryden  was  of  a  humane  disposition,  and  the 
wanton  shedding  of  human  blood,  indulged  in  by  Cromwell 
and  his  followers,  was  sure  to  beget  in  his  heart  a  dislike  for 
the  perpetrators  of  those  horrors.    His  early  Puritanical  train- 
ing and  popular  enthusiasm  made  him  espouse  the  side  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  his  temperament,    his  principles,    were 
antagonistic  to  its  causes,  and  the  law  of  development  explains 
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his  political  change,  which  to  many  argues  insincerity  on  his 
part.     Prejudiced  critics  have  singled  him  out  for  censure  on 
this  account.     They  would  have  us  infer  that  he  was  alone  in 
this  change,  whereas  he  merely  followed  in  the  footsteps    of 
the  majority  of  the  English  people.     This  change  would  have 
been  accepted  by  Protestant  historians  and  critics  as  natural 
and  even  consistent,  were  it  not  for  a  subsequent  one — his 
conversion  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicity.     This  brought 
upon  his  head     their  severest    maledictions.       Inconsistent, 
mercenary,  venal,  servile,  hypocritical,  are  the  favourite  ad- 
jectives by  which  his  character  is  designated.     They  point  to 
the  fact  that  within  three  years  after  writing  the   'Religio 
Laici'  (a  poem  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England),  he  em- 
braced Catholicity,  and  this,  they  argue,  shows  that  he  was 
not  sincere  in  his  conversion.    James  II.,  who  was  a  Catholic, 
succeeded  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  on  the  throne;  hence,  they 
maintain  that  his  conversion  was  merely  the  sequel  of  a  mer- 
cenary desire  to  please  his  sovereign.     Their  method  of  argu- 
ing convinces  one  that  they  are  far  from  being  sincere,    in 
accusing  Dryden  of  insincerity. 

The  'Religio  Laici',  if  read  between  the  lines,  gives  signs 
of  a  doubting  mind,  and  even  when  arguing  against  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infallible  church,  Dryden  confesses  that  such  a 
church  would  be  an  ideal  one : — 

'Such  an  omniscient  Church,  we  wish  indeed; 
Twere  worth  both  Testaments,  cast  in  the  Creed.' 

This  couplet  foreshadows  what  subsequently  happened; 
for  when  Dryden  seriously  turned  his  attention  to  the  consid- 
eration of  religion,  his  logical  mind  was  convinced  that  if 
Christ  instituted  a  Church,  she  must  be  infallible,  for  other- 
wise the  gates  of  hell  would  have  prevailed  against  her;  and 
not  to  multiply  Scriptural  proofs,  reason  herself  suggested 
that  the  Church  must  be  an  infallible  one,  if  she  were  to  be  a 
safe  guide  to  her  children,  for  otherwise,  there  would  be  dan- 
ger of  her  misdirecting  them.  Hence  in  'The  Hind  and  the 
Panther',  he  says: — 

'But,  gracious  God,  how  well  dost  Thou  provide 
For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide!' 
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In  this  poem,  Dryden  manifests  no  signs  of  being  tossed 
about  on  the  billows  of  scepticism ;  his  religious  beliefs  are 
safely  anchored.     He  says  : — 

'Good  life  be  now  my  task;  my  doubts  are  done.' 

This  is  the  conclusion  that  we  would  expect  a  logical 
mind  like  Dryden's,  to  form,  but  when  we  remember  that  con- 
version is  the  work  of  grace,  and  that  this  supernatural  virtue 
does  not  require  years  or  months  to  prove  efficacious,  how 
foolish  it  is  to  accuse  Dryden  of  insincerity,  because  he  be- 
came a  Catholic  within  three  years  after  writing  the  'Religio 
Laici'  !  If  sincerity  be  dependent  upon  duration,  how  many 
years,  we  may  ask,  should  have  elapsed  to  entitle  him  to  be 
considered  sincere  ?  and  if  brevity  be  a  mark  of  insincerity, 
then  St.  Paul  must  be  condemned  as  a  hypocrite,  for  right 
up  to  the  hour  of  his  conversion,  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  an  un- 
compromising persecutor  of  the  Chiistians. 

Dryden's  previous  writings  are  appealed  to,  as  proofs  of 
his  insincerity,  wherein  he  argues  against  the  Church's  teach- 
ings. The  conclusion  is  not  deducible  from  the  premises. 
Such  appeals  can  prove  nothing  more  than  that  he  wrote  as 
he  then  believed.  Contrasted  with  his  subsequent  actions, 
they  do  not  prove  him  insincere ;  they  merely  indicate  that  he 
underwent  a  change  in  his  religious  beliefs.  Cardinal  New- 
man, whose  sincerity  is  admitted  by  Protestants,  wrote  acri- 
moniously against  the  Church  before  his  conversion.  This, 
in  fact,  is  true  of  most  of  our  noted  converts.  We  have 
parallel  examples  in  the  political  world.  How  many  men  are 
there  to-day,  who  are  honoured  as  faithful  statesmen,  whose 
political  views  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  their 
earlier  years  !  We  need  not  multiply  references  to  them ;  we 
may  say  with  Virgil:  'Ex  uno  disce  omnes'.  Gladstone  com- 
menced his  public  life  an  avowed  Tory,  and  afterwards  became 
an  ardent  Liberal.  How  many  public  questions  did  he  defend 
which  he  had  previously  opposed,  and  vice  versa.  Some,  it  is 
true,  question  his  sincerity,  but  the  majority  of  people  regard 
him  as  the  grand  old  man,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  champion 
what  he  thought  was  right,  even  though  it  implied  a  con- 
demnation of  his  previous  utterances.     Do  we  not  maintain 
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that  we  admire  the  man  who  is  open  to  conviction,  and  who 
is  willing  to  acknowledge  his  mistake,  when  he  discovers  that 
he  was  wrong  ? 

But  Dryden's  critics  keep  harping  on  the  fact  that  it  was 
during  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  became  a  Catholic,  and  that, 
if  he  were  sincere,  he  was  most  unfortunate  in  the  time  of  his 
conversion.  The  criticism  reflects  more  upon  his  revilers  than 
the  poet.  It  indicates  that  they  consider  the  rule  of  expedi- 
ency also  that  of  honour.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Dry- 
den  should  have  consulted  public  opinion,  and  not  his  con- 
science in  the  matter ;  whereas  the  only  honourable  course  for 
him  to  follow,  was  that  of  conscience,  whether  the  public 
would  favourably  or  adversely  criticize  his  action.  Something 
more  tangible  than  inferential  deductions  should  be  produced 
to  justify  the  odious  epithets  with  which  his  name  had  been 
vilified.  Mr.  Saintsbury  assures  us  that  the  mercenary  plea 
is  without  foundation, — that  it  can  be  proved  that  Dryden 
gained  not  one  penny  by  his  conversion.  The  poet's  subse- 
quent life  is  almost  a  positive  proof  of  his  sincerity. 

If  Dryden  were  the  venal,  unprincipled  parasite  that  his 
defamers  would  have  us  believe,  the  time  when  we  would  ex- 
pect to  see  those  debasing  characteristics  revealed  was  during 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  They  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
pelling James  II.  from  the  throne  and  Dryden  knew  that  to 
abjure  Catholicity,  and  to  take  the  proffered  oath  presaged  for 
him  governmental  favour  and  financial  aid,  whereas,  to  re- 
fuse, foreboded  poverty  and  royal  displeasure.  The  poet  was 
then  in  his  declining  years,  and  his  worldly  possessions  were 
few.  He  realized  that  if  he  refused  to  take  the  oath,  he  would 
be  deprived  of  the  positions  of  poet  laureate  and  royal  his- 
toriographer, and,  what  must  have  been  painful  to  contem- 
plate, that  the  honours  would  be  conferred  upon  his  inveterate 
enemy,  Shadwell,  whom  he  has  immortalized  in  an  unenviable 
manner  in  the  satire,  entitled  'Mac  Flecknoe'.  Did  Dryden 
kneel  before  the  golden  calf  ?  Did  he  renounce  his  faith  ?  Did 
he,  by  word  or  act,  seek  royal  favour  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
convictions  ?  Even  hostile  critics  will  answer  these  questions 
negatively.     His  Jacobitism  was  not  denied,  his  Catholicity 
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never  wavered.  This  was  the  most  trying  period  of  the  poet's 
life,  and  sincerity  was  as  much  its  striking  characteristic,  as 
lucidity  is  of  his  writings.  Dryden  was  repeatedly  importuned 
to  dedicate  his  translation  of  Virgil  to  William,  but  he  persist- 
ently refused.  In  a  letter  to  his  son,  he  emphatically  asserts 
that  he  would  not  yield  to  such  requests,  that  he  would  not 
sacrifice  principle  for  favour  or  gain.  His  acts  harmonized 
with  his  words.  Though  he  was  then  advanced  in  years,  and 
threatened  with  poverty,  he  would  not  barter  conviction  for 
wealth,  and  instead  of  seeking  favours  from  the  powerful,  he 
took  up  his  old  weapon,  the  pen,  and  fought  his  way  to  suc- 
cess. Such  acts  could  be  expected  only  from  a  man  that 
esteemed  principle  more  than  worldly  gain.  They  clearly 
prove  the  sincerity  of  the  poet,  and  his  firm  belief  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Church.  If  we  wish  stronger  evidence  of  his 
sincerity,  we  have  it  in  his  abiding  faith  during  the  sickness 
that  closed  his  mortal  career.  When  suffering  from  bodily  in- 
firmities, when  he  knew  that  his  days  were  few,  his  greatest 
consolation  was  his  conviction  that  he  was  within  the  true 
fold. 

A  study  of  Dryden' 8  life,  from  an  impartial  standpoint, 
will  show  that  prejudiced  critics  have  condemned  him  by  false 
assumptions  and  fictitious  charges,  notwithstanding  that  there 
are  positive  facts  that  militate  in  his  favour.  Mr.  Saintsbury, 
(see  English  Men  of  Letters,  edited  by  John  Morley)  briefly 
presents  the  case  thus :  'Given  a  man  to  the  general  rectitude 
of  whose  private  conduct  all  qualified  witnesses  testify,  whilst 
it  is  only  questioned  by  unscrupulous  libellers, — who  gained, 
as  can  be  proved,  not  one  penny  by  his  conversion,  and  though 
he  subsequently  lost  heavily  by  it,  maintained  it  unswervingly 
— who  can  be  shown,  from  the  most  unbiased  of  his  previous 
writings,  to  have  been  in  exactly  the  state  of  mind  which  was 
likely  to  result  in  such  a  proceeding,  and  of  whose  insincerity 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  smallest  value — what  reason  is  there 
for  suspecting  him?  The  literary  greatness  of  the  man  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  fact  is  that  he  has  been 
convicted,  or  rather  sentenced,  on  the  evidence  which  would 
not  sufiice  to  convict  Elkanah  Settle  or  Samuel  Pordage.' 

REY.  A.  M.  O'NEILL,  D.  D. 
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Alcohol,  Its  Place  and  Power. 

By  Sir  James  Grant,  M.  D.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Ottawa. 

^  err%  -^-^  deeply  interested  in  the  problem  of  alcohol,  for 
^  ^  K  the  safety  of  our  country.  Present  stringency  in 
^^\  t^d^  money  will  be  rectified  by  time  and  common 
-'*=---  sense.  With  the  alcohol  bill  out  of  the  question,, 
money  would  flow  about  much  easier.  In  Britain,  Canada, 
and  the  Republic,  millions  disappear  annually,  and  no  prac- 
tical good  results.  Fifteen  years  ago,  emigration  from 
the  British  Isles  to  Canada  was  about  8,000  each  year,  since 
then  it  has  increased  to  fully  150,000  annually.  While  our 
population  is  small,  is  the  time  for  advice  and  counsel.  It 
lessens  muscular  power  and  assuredly  shortens  life.  No  tissue 
in  the  whole  system  is  strengthened  by  it,  but  lessened  in 
power  and  quality,  and  gradually,  two  important  organs,  the 
kidneys  and  liver,  break  down  under  its  use,  even  in  moderate 
quantity.  Governmental  action  is  having  a  powerful  influence 
and  the  Minister  of  Militia  favors  the  withdrawal  of  alcohol  to 
increase  army  efficiency. 

'Tis  said  that  the  Scots, 
Turn  out  better  shots. 

At    long    distances. 
Than   most  of  the  Englishmen   are. 
But  this  we  all  knew. 
That  a  Scotchman  could  do. 
Make  a  small  piece  of  metal. 
Go  awfully  far.' 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  best  marksmen  avoid  alcohol. 
Japan  perforated  the  ships'  keels  of  her  enemies  with  marked 
skill  and  dexterity,  and  no  alcohol  behind  the  gun. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  general  progress  and  advance- 
ment and  should  endeavour  to  keep  up  this  high  standard. 
What  Bright  and  Cobden  accomplished  for  Corn  in  Britain, 
Hon.  Sir  James  Whitney  has  quietly  and  gradually  brought 
about  for  Barley  Corn  in  Ontario.     Science  has  established 
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beyond  doubt  that  those  using  alcohol  are  more  liable  to  dis- 
ease than  those  who  do  not,  and  that  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  by 
those  contracting  disease,  recovery  is  doubtful. 

The  jS^ational  Temperance  League  invited  two  hundred 
doctors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  their  guests  at  the 
Grafton  Gardens,  London,  prior  to  attending  the  recent  Medi- 
cal Congress,  to  consider  the  problem  of  Temperance.  Sir 
Thomas  Barton,  President,  said  great  progress  had  been  made 
in  every  grade  of  society  in  England.  The  army  and  navy, 
through  the  officers  adopting  the  temperance  principle,  at 
their  mess,  have  proved  a  striking  example  to  their  men.  In 
commercial  life  a  marked  change  has  already  taken  place,  par- 
ticularly as  employers  look  unfavourably  upon  the  old  habit  of 
tippling  and  nipping,  which  unfits  one  for  commercial  re- 
sponsibility. Medicated  wines  stab  in  the  dark,  and  should 
be  stamped  out.  Sir  Victor  Horsley  voiced  his  opinion  strong- 
ly, that  the  great  medical  congress  was  setting  up  another 
landmark  by  their  united  action,  and  who  know  better  than 
medical  men  the  place  and  power  of  alcohol.  There  are  few 
influences  of  such  wide  and  far-reaching  effect,  as  arise  from 
the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol.  Alcohol  and  crime,  alcohol  and 
lunacy,  alcohol  and  poverty,  are  closely  associated.  In  the 
British  Isles  the  total  expenditure  in  1908,  was  £161,000,000. 
To-day  through  the  diversified  influences  at  work,  a  most 
marked  reduction  has  taken  place.  Example  is  a  powerful 
factor,  and  common  sense  is  working  in  that  direction.  Edu- 
cate our  children  in  school  life  against  it,  and  the  practical 
results  will  be  telling.  Fashion  is  a  powerful  factor,  and  our 
leaders  of  society  are  doing  a  good  work  in  this  direction.  The 
struggles  of  everyday  life  so  fill  the  pages  of  history,  that 
silent  efforts  are  of  little  account.  A  strong  and  vigorous  or- 
ganized effort  is  necessary  to  co-ordinate,  and  direct  forces  in 
a  rational  manner  as  to  the  serious  problems  confronting  hu- 
manity. At  a  recent  medical  congress  in  Milan,  three  hun- 
dred doctors,  university  professors,  arraigned  alcohol  for  its 
terrible  effects  on  men  and  society  generally.  Professor 
Marchiafava,  of  Rome,  stated  the  blood  vessels  of  the  system 
degenerated  under  its  use,  and  particularly  the  heart,  known 
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as  'Beer  Heart',  a  fatty  degeneration,  He  strongly  advised 
all  brain  workers  to  abstain  from  alcohol  when  under  stress  of 
hard  work,  and  he  scouts  the  idea  that  alcohol,  even  in  small 
doses,  is  a  beneficial  stimulant  for  brain  workers.  The  prob- 
lem of  alcohol  is  now  being  more  than  ever  investigated  in  a 
scientific,  moral,  and  sociological  point  of  view,  and  the  gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  is,  'the  cup  which  cheers',  is  the 
'cup  which  kills'. 

Sir  Thomas  Clauston,  of  Edinburgh,  states:  "Anything 
"approaching  excess  in  the  use  of  alcohol  was  always  de- 
"teriorating,  and  dangerous  to  body  and  mind."  Mental  dis 
ease  and  defect  would  diminish,  if  alcoholic  excess  did  not  ex- 
ist, as  the  chief  action  of  alcohol  was  always  on  the  higher 
and  more  regulative  of  the  mental  faculties.  A  nervous  con- 
stitution of  brain,  and  a  bad  nervous  heredity,  certain  to  be 
followed  by  evil  effects.  Alcohol  in  excess  caused  many 
forms  of  bodily  disease,  and  lessened  the  prospect  of  recovery. 
The  excessive  use  of  alcohol  in  the  past  hundred  years  is 
vastly  diminished,  and  chiefly  with  the  educated,  and  fortun- 
ately to-day,  this  is  the  experience  of  our  Dominion. 
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Notes  of  Foreign  Travel. 

(Continued  from  the  September  Number.) 

^^l\/y%  HEN  the  Cathedral  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  was  com- 
X  '\\\  ^     pleted  in  1598,  it  represented  an  outlay  of  four 


hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  altars  and 
furnishings.  The  facade  of  the  great  building  is 
ornamented  by  statues  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul.  In  the 
days  of  the  regency,  before  1823,  the  royal  arms  of  Spain, 
finely  sculptured,  decorated  the  arch  over  the  main  entrance. 
When  Yucatan  separated  from  Spain  and  founded  a  republic, 
the  Poyal  Escutcheon  was  covered  with  stucco,  and  is  to-day 
as  if  it  were  wet.  The  vaulted  and  carved  roof  is  supporte<l 
upon  sixteen  very  massive  columns,  which  divide  the  nave 
from  the  aisles,  and  over  all  rises  a  great  dome,  gilded,  ribbed, 
and  decorated  with  ecclesiastical  frescoes. 

There  is  an  interesting  legend  woven  into  the  history  of 
this  cathedral.  While  the  sacred  edifice  was  yet  unfinished  a 
serious  misunderstanding  occurred  between  the  Bishop  of 
Merida  and  the  Viceroy,  or  Governor,  of  Yucatan.  Owing  to 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Governor,  who  held  the  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  material,  all  work  on  the  building  was  suspended. 
While  the  Bishop  and  the  Viceroy  were  waxing  warm  over 
their  troubles  a  plague  of  locusts  fell  upon  the  land  and  all 
Yucatan  was  soon  writhing  in  the  throes  of  fear  and  famine. 
The  Governor,  fearing  an  uprising  of  the  people,  furnished  the 
money  for  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  locusts  dis- 
appeared. However,  the  feud  between  the  two  great  men  con- 
tinued, and  in  the  very  year  set  for  the  opening  and  consecra- 
tion of  the  sacred  edifice,  the  Governor  again  refused  to  ad- 
vance the  funds.  The  locusts  returned  and  fell  upon  the  land, 
the  plantations,  and  gardens,  and  the  destruction  of  all  vege- 
table life  began. 

They  covered  the  whole  land  so  that  the  earth  was  dark- 
ened.    They  ate  up  everything  that  was  green  and  juicy,  not 
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only  the  ground  vegetables,  but  'the  vine,  likewise  the  fig- 
tree,  the  pomegranate,  the  palm  and  the  peach  tree,  even  all 
the  trees  of  the  field'.  They  marched  in  battalions,  kept  their 
ranks  like  trained  veterans,  climbing  over  in  their  march 
every  wall  or  obstacle  in  their  way,  till,  like  thieves,  they 
entered  every  house  and  penetrated  even  to  the  sleeping  rooms. 
The  people,  hoping  to  impede  their  devastating  raid,  dug  pits 
and  trenches  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  filled  them  with  water, 
and,  failing  water,  choked  the  trenches  with  hay  stubble  or 
straw  and  set  fire  to  them.  But  the  trenches,  the  water,  and 
fire,  offered  no  impediment  to  the  greed  of  the  locusts,  for  over 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  marched  the  victorious  host,  living 
swarms,  followed  by  endless  swarms  succeeding  one  another. 
The  front  ranks  perished,  and  over  their  bodies  their  compan- 
ions, in  countless  numbers,  marched  triumphantly,  singing 
their  weird  songs  of  victory.  The  land  became  like  unto  that 
of  the  tribe  of  Judas  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Joel,  for — 
'The  land  was  as  a  garden  of  Eden  before  them  and  they  left 
it  a  desolate  wilderness'.  When  the  legions  of  grasshoppers 
came  to  a  river  bank  they  rose  on  the  wing  and  'the  sound 
of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses 
running  to  battle'.  The  poor  inhabitants  of  the  doomed  re- 
gion, seeing  that  all  their  efforts  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the 
winged  monsters  were  fruitless,  cried  aloud  that  God  was 
visiting  them  in  anger  over  the  quarrel  of  the  two  great  men. 
The  Bishop  and  the  Governor,  fearing  the  locust  plague 
was  sent  by  God,  closed  their  controversy  and  became  friends. 
The  two  met  in  the  unfinished  building,  and,  there  and  then, 
registered  a  vow  that  every  year  on  the  festival  of  San  Juan 
de  Dios  they  would  together,  and  with  the  people,  sing  in  the 
Cathedral  a  Te  Deum — a  hymn  of  praise  to  God.  The  locusts 
left  the  country  the  very  night  of  the  vow  and  since  that  night 
Merida  and  the  plantations  around  it  have  had  no  fascination 
for  locusts. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral,  soon  after  its  completion, 
was  adorned  with  many  worthy  and  interesting  frescoes,  the 
work  of  Pedro  Alvarez,  These  paintings  were  in  chiaroscuro, 
picked  out  in  gold,  and  represented  on  alternate  panels  scenes 
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from  the  life  of  Saint  John  of  God,  and  from  the  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Yucatan.  An  unpardonable  act  of  vandalism  was 
perpetrated  by  the  revolutionists,  when  in  the  uprising  of 
1836,  these  beautiful  frescoes  were  painted  out. 

When  Mass  was  over  and  the  processionists  had  passed 
out  I  noticed  many  ladies  kneeling  before  the  altars,  white  or 
black  veils  covering  the  head.  Some  of  these  faces  were  of 
saintly  purity,  and  in  beauty,  dress,  attitude,  and  appearance 
these  ladies  resembled  paintings  I  had  seen  in  the  galleries  of 
Madrid.  Indeed,  Spanish  and  Mexican  ladies  nowhere  appear 
more  beautiful  or  to  better  advantage  than  when  assisting  at 
Mass  or  taking  part  in  religious  services. 

The  next  morning,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  of  Pro- 
gress, I  set  out  for  the  prehistoric  city  of  Uxmal.  We  left  the 
city  of  Merida,  and  entered  upon  a  level,  stony  road  ,cut  over 
a  bed  of  limestone,  through  a  forest  of  cacti  and  scrub-trees. 
The  heat  was  very  oppressive  and  the  miles  were  long  till  we 
came  in  sight  of  a  hacienda,  a  vast  irregular  pile  of  buildings 
of  dark  grey  stone,  which  resembled  a  castle  of  a  German 
baron  in  feudal  times.  Our  driver  told  us  that  all  the  hacien- 
das of  Yucatan  had  Indian  names,  and  that  the  one  which  we 
now  saw  was  the  hacienda  of  Vayalquex.  The  entrance  was 
by  alarge  stone  gateway,  with  a  pyramidal  cap,  into  a  straight 
lane  on  the  right  of  which  was  a  long  shed — a  ropewalk — for 
manufacturing  and  converting  the  sisal  hemp  into  ropes  and 
cordage.  I  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Don  Vincate, 
the  manager  of  the  estate,  and  there  my  friend  and  I  alighted 
under  the  shade  of  noble  trees  in  front  of  the  house.  We 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  broad  stone  steps  to  a  corridor  thirty 
feet  wide,  with  large  mattings,  which  could  be  rolled  up  and 
used  as  an  awning  for  protection  against  sun  or  rain. 

On  one  side  the  corridor,  or  great  hallway,  was  continued 
around  the  building,  and  on  the  other  it  led  to  the  door  of  the 
plantation  chapel,  a  building  essential  to  every  hacienda. 
This  plantation — called  everywhere  in  Yucatan,  Chiapas  and 
Tabasco,  a  hacienda — had  fifteen  hundred  tenants,  bound  to 
the  master  by  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure. 

I  had  fallen  unexpectedly  upon  a  state  of  things  new  and 
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peculiar.  The  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  lying  between  tlie  bays 
of  Campeclii  and  Honduras,  is  a  vast  plain.  Cape  Catoche,  the 
northeastern  point  of  the  peninsula,  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  San  Antonio,  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  which  in  the  remote  past  probably  was  part  of 
Florida.  The  soil  and  atmosphere  of  Yucatan  are  extremely 
dry,  and  along  the  entire  coast  from  Campechy  to  Cape 
Catoche,  there  is  not  a  single  stream  or  spring  of  fresh  water. 
The  interior  of  the  peninsula  is  equally  destitute  of  water, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  asset  in  possession  of  the  country 

During  the  rainy  season,  from  April  to  the  end  of  October, 
there  is  a  superabundant  supply,  but  the  scorching  sun  soon 
dries  up  the  earth,  and  unless  water  were  preserved  in  cisterns, 
as  in  the  Islands  of  Bermuda,  man  and  beast  would  perish, 
and  the  country  become  depopulated.  All  the  enterprise  and 
much  of  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land  are  therefore 
utilized  in  conserving  water,  for  without  it  the  land  is  value- 
less. 

For  this  purpose,  then,  each  hacienda  has  large  tanks  or 
reservoirs — Cenotes  they  are  called — constructed  and  kept  in 
repair  at  great  expense  to  supply  water  for  six  months  to  cattle 
and  all  the  Indians  employed  on  the  estate.  This  control  of 
water  establishes  a  community  of  interests  between  the  owner 
of  the  soil  and  his  labradores,  or  Indians.  But  here,  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  two  continents,  the  proprietor 
becomes  very  often  a  human  cormorant,  for  the  control  of 
the  supply  of  water  creates  a  relation  with  the  Indians  of  his 
hacienda  which  places  the  owner  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
a  baron  or  a  lord  under  the  old  feudal  system  of  Europe. 

When  Mexico  published  her  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence, the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  white  population,  became  free 
men. 

But,  I  fear  the  length  of  this  article  tends  to  weary  your 
readers,  so  let  us  postpone  until  the  next  issue  of  the  'Lilies' 
the  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  proclamation  or  the  'grito' 
of  independence  on  the  unfortunate  Indians.  Then  we  shall 
move  to  the  phantom  city  of  Uxmal,  with  photographs  of 
whose  buildings  I  shall  supply  you. 

W  .R.  H. 
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A  Holiday  in  Bonnie  Scotland. 

C>^  ^  N  my  return  from  Scotland,  a  Scottish  friend,  when 
^1/  ^  asking  me  what  I  thought  of  his  fatherland,  said, 
^^       'Isn't  it  bonnie  ?'    That  adjective  seems  excellent 

"  to  describe  it.     Truly,  the  land  of  the  heather  is 

bonnie !  Probably  no  other  country  possesses  within  so  limit- 
ed an  area  such  rich  variety  of  colour  and  interest.  The  broad 
expanses  of  moorland,  the  beautiful  lochs,  winding  rivers, 
wild  and  shaggy  gorges,  turbulent  cataracts,  and  purple  hills, 
standing  clear  and  bold  in  the  sunlight  or  half  hidden  under 
their  grey,  misty  mantles,  and  the  playful  alternation  of 
pelting  shower  and  brilliant  burst  of  sunshine,  present  a  pan- 
orama of  unrivalled  beauty.  Scarcely  a  foot  of  ground  in 
mountain,  glen,  or  islet,  but  has  some  historic  interest  or  some 
romantic  story.  To  one  who  enjoys  beautiful  scenery  and  who 
has  some  knowledge  of  Scottish  history  and  tradition,  a  trip 
through  Scotland  is  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  an  education. 

Glasgow  is  a  city  of  bustling  throngs,  busy  markets,  and 
great  mercantile  enterprise.  It  is,  perhaps,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  London,  the  best  built  city  in  the  British  Isles.  Its 
ships,  engines,  and  machinery,  are  known  the  world  over,  and 
its  splendid  harbour,  once  only  a  small  stream,  is  now  lined 
for  miles  with  ship-yards,  and  crowded  with  vessels  of  every 
variety  from  the  little  puffing  ferry  to  the  great  ocean  liner. 

Although  Glasgow  is  essentially  a  commercial  city,  it 
provides  remarkable  facilities  for  the  culture  of  literature, 
music,  and  painting.  The  combined  university  and  Mitchell 
libraries  have  one  of  the  fullest  collections  of  books  in  the 
kingdom;  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  representation  of 
the  music  of  the  best  composers ;  and  there  are  many  splendid 
exhibitions  of  pictures,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

A  very  beautiful  spot  in  Glasgow  is  George  Square,  a 
large  open  space,  decorated  with  garden  plots  and  statues 
that  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  great  men  of  history, 
literature,  and  science.     Occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the 
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Square,  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Watler  Scott,  the  first  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory.  Critics  affirm  tliat  Sir  Walter's  plaid  rests  on 
the  wrong  shoulder,  but  Glasgow  seems  no  less  proud  of  the 
statue  on  that  account. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  square  stand  the  municipal  build- 
ings, whose  interior  displays  a  magnificence  more  than  royal. 
The  stairway  and  pillared  corridors  are  of  marble  and  ala- 
baster; the  rosewood  and  satinwood  saloons,  library,  and 
council  chamber,  are  sumptuously  adorned ;  and  the  banquet- 
ing hall  with  its  pictured  walls  and  wonderfully  beautiful 
electroliers,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  world . 
In  these  buildings  are  controlled  almost  everything  from  the 
gas  and  electricty  supply,  water,  tramways,  baths,  wash- 
houses,  rating,  taxing,  house-letting  and  farming,  to  corporate 
concerts,  window-box  distribution,  and  the  sale  of  municipal 
sterilized  milk — an  example  of  municipal  control  our  newer 
cities  might  do  well  to  study. 

The  Glasgow  Fair  holidays  extend  over  ten  days,  gener- 
ally in  July.  The  fact  that  all  who  are  to  have  holidays  have 
them  at  the  same  time,  causes  considerable  inconvenience  to 
surrounding  districts  dependent  upon  the  city.  Glasgow 
people,  however,  seem  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  united  recrea- 
tion if  a  visitor  may  judge  from  the  enormous  crowds  that 
throng  the  many  neighbouring  watering-places  and  pleasure 
resorts.  Every  steamer  leaving  the  city  for  these  points,  is 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Oban,  in  Argyllshire,  is  one  of  the  favourite  watering- 
places,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  situation  on  a  beautiful  bay 
that  forms  a  natural  harbour,  and  to  the  grandeur  of  its 
scenery.  The  name  Oban  means  'the  bay'.  The  town  itself 
seems  to  have  no  historic  importance,  but  the  surrounding 
districts,  particularly  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  between 
Glasgow  and  Oban,  teem  with  historical  and  traditional  lore. 

As  the  steamer  moves  slowly  down  the  Clyde  an  excellent 
view  of  the  docks  may  be  had.  Very  soon  appears  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  Stewarts,  Renfrew,  near  which  Marjorie, 
daughter  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  was  thrown  from  her 
horse  and  killed.    There,  too,  the  unhappy  Argyle  was  seized 
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after  his  rebellion  in  1685.  Further  down,  Kilpatrick,  the 
birthplace  of  Ireland's  patron  saint,  comes  into  view;  still 
further  on,  Dumbarton  Castle,  whence,  after  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  little  Queen  Mary  sailed  for  safety  to  France.  Its  cap- 
ture twenty-three  years  later  brought  about  the  final  ruin  of 
Mary's  cause  in  Scotland.  At  Dunoon,  in  front  of  the  Castle 
Hill,  is  a  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  Burns's  Highland 
Mary,  who  was  born  in  a  cottage  in  the  Balgie  glen  behind 
the  town. 

The  student  could  go  on  indefinitely,  for  ancient  memories 
gather  about  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  throughout  its  entire 
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Glen  More  Na  H'Albyn,  stretching  from  the  Sound  of 
Mull  northeastward  to  the  Moray  Firth,  cuts  the  Highlands 
in  two.  The  rugged  grandeur  of  mountain  and  glen,  loch, 
and  waterfall,  and  the  charm  of  the  legends  and  wild  clan 
memories  connected  therewith,  make  the  long  day's  sail  from 
Oban  to  Inverness  a  delight  ever  to  be  remembered. 

The  Caledonian  Canal,  which  links  the  lakes  of  the  Great 
Glen,  was  opened  in  1847.  It  cost  a  million  and  a  quarter 
sterling.  It  has  a  uniform  depth  of  eighteen  feet.  Ships  of 
one  thousand  tons  can  sail  through  it  from  one  side  of  Scot- 
land to  the  other. 

As  the  steamer  sweeps  out  of  Oban  bay,  and  leaves  be- 
hind the  ivy-mantled  ruin  of  Dunolly  castle,  in  the  distant 
background  are  seen  the  twin  peaks  of  Ben  Cruachan,  and  in 
the  foreground,  on  a  rocky  peninsula  in  Loch  Etive,  Dun- 
staffnage  castle,  where  was  kept  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  famous  coronation  stone,  brought  first  from  Ire- 
land by  Fergus,  and  at  present  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  Ballachulish  (the  place  of  the  ferry),  built  entirely  of 
the  blue  stone  for  which  the  place  is  famous,  memory  pales 
to  recall  that  awful  night  in  Glencoe,  when  in  1692,  the  Gov- 
ernment soldiery  quartered  in  the  glen,  brutally  slaughtered 
their  hosts  and  fired  their  dwellings. 

From  the  elevation  above  the  long  flight  of  locks  known 
as  Neptune's  staircase,  Tor  Castle  is  seen,  where,  according 
to  tradition,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Ailean  -nan-Creach  (Al- 
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Ian  of  the  Forays),  the  Lochiel  of  the  time,  came  to  consult 
the  Tigh  Gairm,  or  familiar  spirit  of  his  house.  He  asked 
what  he  must  do  to  expiate  the  offences  he  had  committed, 
and  was  told  that  for  every  great  foray  he  had  made  he  must 
build  a  church,  and  when  that  was  done  his  soul  would  be 
V,  hite  again.  The  ruins  of  seven  churches  in  the  vicinity  bear 
testimony  to  his  obedience. 

Situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ness,  at  the  spot  where 
the  basins  of  the  Moray  and  Beauty  Firths  and  the  Great 
Glen  of  Scotland  meet,  is  the  picturesque  little  capital  of  the 
Highlands,  Inverness.  (Inver  means  at  the  confluence  of.) 
The  background  of  purple  hills,  the  beautiful  Moray  Firth 
stretching  far  out  to  sea,  the  wooded  braes  of  the  'Black  Isle' 
away  in  the  distance,  and  through  the  midst,  the  clear,  wind- 
ing river  dotted  with  iny  islands,  which  are  connected  with 
one  another  and  with  the  shore  by  pretty  little  suspension 
bridges,  give  to  the  city  a  charm  that  is  unsurpassed. 

Inverness  is  a  clean  little  city.  Its  streets  are  regular, 
and  its  houses,  elegant  and  quite  modern,  although  here  and 
there  are  quaint  little  cottages  covered  with  thatch  and  sur 
rounded  by  delightful,  old-fashioned  gardens. 

One  would  expect,  in  this  centre  of  Highland  spirit,  to 
hear  Gaelic  spoken  very  freely ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  compara- 
tively little  Gaelic  is  heard  on  the  streets.  The  English  in 
Inverness  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  purely  and 
beautifully  spoken,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of 
Dublin,  in  the  British  Isles. 

One  feature  that  impressed  me  very  much  was  the  rever- 
ence with  which  Sunday  is  kept  in  Scotland,  and  particularly 
in  Inverness.  Every  place  of  business  is  closed,  and  a  solemn 
quiet  reigns  throughout  the  day. 

During  our  visit  in  Inverness  we  had  the  privilege  of  stay- 
ing at  a  typical  Highland  cottage,  where  we  enjoyed  true 
Scotch  hospitality,  and  were  enabled  to  study  a  little  the  home 
life  and  spirit  of  the  people.  We  found  our  friends  extremely 
generous  in  every  particular,  and  were  very  reluctant  to  bid 
them  farewell. 

A  drive  of  five  or  six  miles  brought  us  to  Culloden,    the 
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battlefield  of  1746.  "We  visited  the  Cumberland  Stone,  from 
wbich  the  'Butcher  Duke'  directed  the  battle;  the  Well  of  the 
Dead,  where  many  of  the  dying  slaked  their  thirst;  and  the 
green  lines  of  trenches  in  which  are  buried  the  Highland  dead. 
A  cairn  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  gallantly  sacri- 
ficed their  all  to  the  Stewart  cause.  When  we  saw  it,  the 
cairn  was  covered  with  fresh  wreaths  of  beautiful  flowers,  a 
testimony  to  the  undying  love  that  Scotchmen  have  for  their 
heroes. 

ETHEL  GERTRUDE  CLARK. 
Toronto,  December,  1913. 


Longing. 

Come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
By  day  I  shall  be  well  again. 
For  then  the  night  will  more  than  pay 
The  hopeless  longing  of  the  day. 

Come,  as  thou  cam'st  a  thousand  times 
A  messenger  from  radiant  climes, 
And  smile  on  thy  new  world,  and  be 
As  kind  to  all  the  rest  as  me. 

Or,  as  thou  never  cam'st  in  sooth, 
Come  now,  and  let  me  dream  it  truth. 
And  part  my  hair,  and  kiss  my  brow, 
And  say,  '  My  love,  why  sufferest  thou  ?  ' 

Come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
By  day  I  shall  be  well  again. 
For  then  the  night  will  more  than  pay 
For  hopeless  longing  of  the  day. 
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Western  Canada. 

I  ^  HEY  were  all  there  to  see  us  off.  Fathers,  brothers, 
^  sweethearts,  mothers,  sisters,  friends  generally, 
and  the  members  of  the  party  who  were  present- 
ly to  board  the  train  were  all  agog  with  excite- 
ment, for  this  was  the  start  of  the  long-looked  for  trip. 
Women  of  the  Canadian  Press  Club  from  all  over  Canada  were 
to  join  and  travel  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  through 
all  the  most  important  parts  of  the  great  West. 

Candies,  flowers,  and  farewells  were  thrust  upon  the  trav- 
ellers; trunks  and  suitcases  were  stored  away,  everyone  in  its 
proper  receptacle ;  berths  were  located,  last  hurrahs  were 
shouted,  hands  shaken,  and  handkerchiefs  waved.  The  train 
slowly  pulled  out  of  the  Union  Station  and  in  the  beauty  and 
poetry  of  a  June  night  we  moved  out  into  the  darkness  and 
found  ourselves  at  last  fairly  off. 

We  had  a  special  car  and  all  had  berths  allotted  and 
ready  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  moment  we  got  aboard.  But 
womanlike,  there  was  a  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  'visi- 
ing'  and  exchanging  greetings  before  sleep  was  taken  into 
account. 

The  first  surprise  of  the  morning  was  the  dining-car.  It 
was  not  the  menu  that  formed  matter  for  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed, though  indeed  there  was  room  enough  there  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  epicures  of  the  party,  but  the  surprise  cam« 
with  the  decorations,  which  were  certainly  unlooked  for  away 
off  as  we  then  were  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  or  so  from  civi- 
lization. On  every  table  there  were  roses — roses  pink  and 
fresh — some  of  them  sweet  American  beauties  that  sent  their 
fragrance  out  as  a  welcome  to  the  women  who  for  a  while  were 
to  live  amongst  them.  And  all  the  time  we  were  the  guests 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  we  had  flowers  to  greet  us  at  every 
entrance  into  the  'diner'. 

The  special  object  of  the  outing  was  the  triennial  con- 
vention of  the  national  body  of  the  women  of  the  Press  and 
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tlie  place  of  meeting  was  Edmonton.  But  somehow  the  peo- 
ple all  along  the  line  had  heard  of  our  coming  and  numerous 
were  the  receptions  and  festivities  planned  for  our  benefit.  As 
a  result  we  made  a  progress  truly  royal  and  it  seemed  to  us 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  evolve  anything  superior 
to  the  grandeur  and  kindness  of  the  things  prepared  for  us  at 
every  turn.  We  felt  then  and  feel  now  that  neither  Solomon 
in  ail  his  glory  nor  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  all  the  magnificence 
of  her  entourage  nor  any  other  grand  personages  you  may  call 
to  mind  could  possibly  have  approached  in  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent ways  at  least,  the  greatness  of  any  one  of  us  during  our 
outing.  We  were,  in  fact,  for  the  time  we  travelled  as  a  body, 
and  before  we  broke  up  into  small  parties  as  we  did  after  the 
Edmonton  meeting,  the  greatest  factor  of  the  C.  P.  R.  and 
of  the  West;  'we  were  tjie  people'  for  the  time  being,  if 
never  again.  This  is  mentioned  not  in  anyway  as  due  to  our- 
selves, but  as  a  tribute  to  the  many  who  thought  of  the 
women  of  the  Press  during  their  itinerary.  Mr.  George  Ham. 
C.  P.  A.,  of  Montreal,  had  charge  and  to  his  foresight  our 
comfort  along  the  route  was  mainly  due. 

There  were  twenty-two  in  the  Toronto  company,  and  at 
Port  Arthur  we  took  on  the  contingent  from  that  town  and 
Fort  William.  The  first  outside  courtesy  we  received  was 
from  the  Mayor  of  Fort  William.  He  came  aboard  at  Kenora 
and  invited  the  party  to  enjoy  a  trip  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
on  their  return,  an  invitation  which  a  number  accepted  and 
found  themselves  repaid  for  the  two  days  spent  by  the  beauty 
of  the  lakes  and  the  kindness  of  their  entertainer. 

The  delightful  scenery  of  the  Lake-of-the-Woods  was  the 
first  promise  of  the  glories  we  might  expect  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. By  and  by  we  passed  through  Whitefish  and  Schreiber. 
'the  coldest  place  in  Canada'  and  truly  it  was  well  called. 
Though  it  was  June  we  had  to  don  wraps  and  gloves  before 
attemping  a  few  minutes'  exercise  on  the  platform  before 
speeding  on  again. 

Winnipeg  was  our  first  stop-off  place.  And  what  a  royal 
welcome  we  were  given.  The  Mayor,  city  council,  Press  men 
and  women  met  us  at  the  station.     A  cheer  went  up,  hand 
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went  out  to  hand,  introductions  were  given,  tliougli  greetings 
went  on  without  them,  and  then  the  visitors  were  deposited  in 
waiting  automobiles  and  taken  about  to  see  the  city. 

The  'Toronto  World'  correspondent — your  humble  ser- 
vant— was  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  old  friend  from  To- 
ronto now  a  resident  of  the  West  and  in  his  'machine'  a 
party  of  us  branched  off  to  see  things  of  special  interest  to 
ourselves.  For  some  reason  I  was  more  anxious  to  see  St. 
Boniface  than  the  newer  parts,  so  we  crossed  the  bridge  at  the 
junction  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  part  of  new  France.  'Bienvenu'  faced  us  on  a  wall  as  we 
entered  and  this  gave  a  clue  to  the  things  within.  St.  Boni- 
face is  the  home  of  the  cathedral  which  inspired  the  poem  of 
the  'Bells  of  St.  Boniface'.  We  saw  the  church  with  the 
cemetery  surrounding  it  and  the  grave  of  poor  Riel.  Over  it 
is  a  monument  of  red  granite  with  nothing  but  the  one  word 
'Riel'  and  the  date.  Here,  too,  is  the  Misericordia  Hospital, 
the  great  academy  of  Saint  Joseph  with  its  vast  grounds 
which  the  community  were  thought  almost  insane  to  buy  some 
years  ago,  but  which  makes  them  now  among  the  wealthy 
landowners  of  the  place.  The  Jesuit  College,  a  fine  building, 
too,  is  on  this  side  of  the  river.  On  the  return  trip  your  cor- 
respondent visited  the  institution  and  had  a  very  pleasant 
visit  with  Rev.  Father  Dunn — a  Torono  boy — brother  of  Sis- 
ter Norberta,  Mrs.  Winterberry,  and  Miss  C.  Dunn,  of  To- 
ronto, and  of  Sister  Constance,  of  London. 

After  seeing  St.  Boniface,  we  went  to  the  Park,  where 
the  press  people  were  assembled  and  arrived  just  in  time  for 
tea.  Winnipeg  is  very  proud  of  this  park,  and  justly  so.  Its 
great  green  stretch,  its  pond  and  fountain,  its  courts  for  ten- 
nis, its  cricket  field  and  pavilion  with  Spanish  colonnaded 
walks  are  all  beautiful.  Then  we  flew — almost — through  the 
wide  streets,  looked  up  at  the  tall  buildings,  saw  Eaton's,  ad- 
mired the  beautiful  residential  sections,  and  back  to  the  train 
to  prepare  for  the  reception  and  banquet  to  be  given  in  our 
honour  at  the  Royal  Alexandra. 

When  the  time  arrived,  a  regular  transformation  scene 
had  taken  place  among  the  ladies.    It  is  a  mystery  to  this  day 
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where  all  the  beautiful  gowns  came  from,  because  most  of  the 
women  had  checked  their  trunks  through.  'Be  this  as  it  may', 
the  party  did  credit  to  the  body  they  represented  when  they 
appeared  in  all  the  glory  of  their  festive  apparel.  In  this  con- 
nection a  pretty  spontaneous  tribute  was  paid  one  of  our 
members.  In  our  car  we  had  a  very  nice  young  porter,  Frank 
Lee — if  any  reader  of  this  travels  C.  P.  R.  and  wants  atten- 
tion and  politeness,  travel  with  Frank.  Well,  Frank  up  to 
this  time  had  seen  the  ladies  in  only  their  travelling  clothes  ^ 
and  when  one  of  our  handsome  women,  Miss  VanNorman,  of 
Brantford,  came  through  the  car  after  donning  her  evening 
gear  in  the  dressing-room,  it  happened  that  Frank  met  her  in 
the  aisle,  and  so  much  was  he  taken  by  surprise,  that  like 
a  courtier  of  old,  he  went  down  on  one  knee  and  made 
obeisance  and  involuntary  homage  to  the  beautiful  vision  be- 
fore him. 

At  the  banquet  everything  w^as  charming.  The  Mayor 
and  everyone  who  was  anybody — and  they  were  a  great  many 
— made  speeches,  telling  us  how  important  we  were  to  the 
body  politic  and  how  delightful  we  were  individually  and  col- 
lectively. At  least  that  is  about  what  the  addresses  came  to. 
Miss  Marjory  MacMurchy,  the  then  national  president,  re- 
plied for  the  press,  as  did  several  other  ladies.  Then  farewells 
were  inevitable  and  we  boarded  the  train  near  midnight  and 
again  found  ourselves  speeding  westward,   ever  westward. 

Your  associate  was  among  those  who  had  to  send  'copy' 
almost  daily,  so  that  time  never  found  opportunity  to  flag.  It 
is  hard  to  write  on  a  train  vibrating  from  end  to  end  in  an 
agony  of  hard  work,  but  a  number  did  it  and  there  is  always 
consolation  afterwards  in  attributing  mistakes  to  the  'rickety 
old  train'.  But,  truth  to  tell,  our  train  was  neither  rickety 
nor  old,  and  our  car  was  fresh  and  equipped  with  every  con- 
venience that  could  be  supplied  for  our  convenience.  The  ob- 
servation car  was  a  great  advantage.  There  we  collected  hour 
after  hour  and  as  we  watched  the  varying  panorama  that  un- 
folded something  new  at  every  step,  we  told  stories  and  sang 
songs  while  the  welkin  rang  to  our  voices  and  the  gangs  of 
Italian  w^orkmen  along  the  line  lifted  their  heads  and  waved 
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their  hands  in  response  to  other  hands  with  which  they  will 
never  again  on  earth  exchange  greetings.  But  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  nature  all  men  are  kin  and  this  reciprocity  of  hand 
waving  was  one  of  the  nice  breaks  in  the  trip. 

En  route  to  Edmonton  we  were  re-enforced  by  the  Winni- 
peg contingent.  Agreeable  bright  women,  among  them  Nellie 
McClung,  the  now  noted  author  of  'Sowing  Seeds  in  Danny' 
and  other  stories.  Mrs.  McClung  is  as  natural  and  attractive 
as  her  stories,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

It  seems  a  pity  I  cannot  tell  you  more  about  Edmonton. 
Space  will  shortly  close.  Edmonton,  to  me,  was  the  prettiest 
spot  of  the  West.  Of  course,  Calgary  is  larger  and  Vancou- 
ver is  away  and  beyond  it  in  natural  grandeur  and  com- 
mercial progress,  but  for  all  that  Edmonton  still  remains  as 
a  most  attractive  spot.  It  is  built  on  a  bluff  reminding  one  a 
little  of  Quebec,  and  it  has  so  many  Catholic  institutions  and 
interests  that  make  it  home-like.  Well,  the  Press  Club  'con- 
vened' and  we  were  banqueted,  entertained  ad  infinitum, 
and  motored  to  all  the  attractive  spots  about.  We  left  Ed- 
monton with  regret. 

From  Edmonton  we  took  one  of  the  most  interesting  side- 
trips  conceivable.  We  became  the  guests  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  went  out  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to 
what  was  called  the  'end  of  steel',  that  is,  to  the  farthest  point 
possible  on  the  new  railroad,  which  is  eventually  to  meet  the 
other  part  now  building  at  the  north,  and  form  a  new  line 
across  the  continent.  As  with  the  C.  P.  R.,  our  hosts  of  the 
G.  T.  P.  had  forgotten  nothing  that  could  add  to  our  comfort 
or  pleasure.  A  large,  beautiful  new  car  was  all  our  own.  The 
menu  would  have  done  credit  to  the  Waldorf,  and  other  things 
corresponded. 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
mountains.  The  grandeur  in  some  parts  amounts  almost  to 
dread  as  one  views  the  gigantic  rocks  rising  in  colossal  great- 
ness and  enveloping  mile  after  mile  of  the  road.  A  peculiar 
thing  about  the  mountains  is  that  they  seem  so  near.  One 
would  think  that  by  crossing  a  field  they  might  be  touched, 
but  they  are  in  reality  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant.    A  sur- 
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prising  thing  in  all  our  trip  was  the  great  bodies  of  water, 
principally  rivers  that  swished  along  for  hundreds  of  miles 
beside  us.  Will  they  ever  be  put  to  use,  and  will  the  great, 
towering  guardians  ever  have  any  companionship  nearer  than 
the  clouds?  We  were  a  night  and  until  the  middle  of  the 
next  afternoon  reaching  the  'end  of  steel'.  Tete  au  Cache  is 
near  its  end  and  a  little  town  of  about  twenty  'shacks'.  But 
these  were  boarding-house,  hotel,  blacksmith-shop,  barber- 
shop, law-office,  grocer-establishment,  and  seemingly  every 
conceivable  business  necessary.  Here  we  were  photographed, 
as  indeed  we  were  at  almost  every  place  along  the  line,  and 
after  a  stay  of  two  hours  boarded  the  train  for  the  return  to 
Edmonton. 

Our  party  were  fortunate  in  seeing  the  summit  of  Mount 
Robson,  the  highest  point  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  It  is  sel- 
dom visible,  as  it  is  enveloped  in  almost  perpetual  clouds. 
When  we  got  out  to  look  at  it,  there  was  no  cone.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  top  were  flat  and  one  did  not  know  that  this  was  be- 
cause the  top  was  hidden.  But  as  we  looked,  the  cloud  began 
to  move  and  like  the  raising  of  a  veil,  it  fell  away  and  lo! 
the  peak  stood  revealed,  its  summit  higher  than  the  clouds, 
which  like  softest  samite  curled  about  it,  giving  variety  to  the 
blue  dome,  through  which  with  its  gleaming  glaciers,  it 
seemed  to  make  forcible  entrance. 

From  Edmonton  we  went  on  to  Banff  and  Laggan,  the 
beauty  spots  of  Canada.  There  is  no  space  o  tell  you  of  these 
fascinating  spots  or  of  our  continued  entertainment.  After- 
wards those  of  us  who  were  continuing,  went  on  to  Vancouver. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  city  of  the  western  world.  Set  down 
among  the  mountains  with  twenty-six  miles  of  the  finest  har- 
bourage in  the  world,  and  the  great  point  of  intercourse  with 
the  Orient,  its  progress  is  assured.  Its  people  feel  this  and 
their  commercial  endeavours  and  their  plans  to  beautify  their 
city  are  in  keeping  with  its  natural  advantages. 

At  Vancouver  your  Alumna  from  Toronto  met  one,  now 
a  resident  of  that  city,  Mrs.  J.  0.  Perry,  whose  name  most 
readers  will  recognize.  To  tell  of  the  places  visited  in  com- 
pany with  this  kind  member  of  our  association,  of  the  inter- 
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esting  drive  about  the  city,  of  the  visit  to  the  Hindu  temple 
of  the  great  Stanley  park,  of  the  church  lately  the  cathedral 
of  our  now  own  Archbishop,  would  take  too  long.  Mrs. 
Perry  is  one  of  the  best  known  women  in  the  city  where  she 
now  has  had  her  home  for  some  years.  She  is  interested  in 
many  charitable  and  public  works  and  her  value  is  recognized 
by  the  place  which  she  holds  on  the  official  list  of  many  so- 
cieties. 

Some  time  in  the  future  I  may  tell  you  of  a  visit  to 
Father  Lacombe,  and  another  to  an  Indian  village  with  the 
courtly  and  well-known  Colonel  Walker,  of  Calgary.  At 
Ilegina  we  spent  a  day  with  one  of  the  Catholic  women  of  the 
Press,  Mrs.  Bennet.  We  went  out  to  the  barracks  of  the 
mounted  police  and  saw  the  window  through  which  poor  Kiel 
walked  out  to  the  platform  for  execution. 

Returning  to  Winnipeg,  the  greatest  joy  of  the  trip  was 
in  store  for  the  one  who  tells  this  little  story.  On  to  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  where  one  was  met  by  the  dearest  brother  in  the 
world,  Father  Hart,  whose  people  concur  in  the  opinion  of  his 
sister  that  'there  is  none  like  him'.  Five  delightful  days  in 
Morton  and  the  vicinity,  and  then  back  to  Toronto,  and  dear 
friends,  with  the  conviction  that  though  there  is  much  else- 
where to  attract  there  is  scarcely  any  place  quite  as  good  as 
Toronto  to  live  in. 

MARGARET  LILLIS  HART. 
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Alumnae  Items. 

A    Merry    Christmas    and  a    Happy    New    Year    to    our 
Alumnae  and  our  Friends  tlie  world  over ! 


We  liave  had  a  successful  year,  and  you  have  helped  us 
by  sending  your  items  in  early.  We  hope  for  a  continuance 
of  your  co-operation. 

One  of  our  Alumnae,  Mrs.  McCarron  (Lily  Orr)  is  abroad, 
and  her  charming  notices  of  hisoric  places  visited  are  read 
with  interest  and  pleasure  by  all  her  friends  at  home. 

Among  the  Thanksgivng  visitors  at  Alma  Mater,  where 
they  are  always  very  welcome,  were  Cecilia  Langan,  St. 
Thomas;  Loretto  Roach,  Watford;  Mary  McDonald,  Orillia; 
Aveline  Travers  and  Pearl  Crotton,  Sudbury;  Margaret  Mc- 
Crohon,  Peterboro ;  Bertha  McKeown,  Phelpston;  Hattie 
McCann,  Hudson  Heights,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  Pourier  and  Edna 
Hastnett,  St.  Catharines ;  Henrietta  Phillips,  Merritton ; 
Sheila  Mulcahy,  Orillia;  and  Mabel  Summers,  Hamilton.  It 
was  very  pleasant  to  meet  our  friends  at  Thanksgiving,  for 
we  had  a  pleasant  time  with  our  out-of-town  sisters. 

*  *  *  *  #  0 

Kathleen  Mulligan,  of  Sudbury,  was  married  to  Mr.  H. 
McKinnon,  and  bride  and  groom  are  now  touring  Europe 
whence  frequent  missives  come  to  their  sister  in  Saint  Joseph's 
Miss  Bessy  Mulligan,  who  hopes  to  be  numbered  among  the 
graduates  of  June,  1914. 

*  *  *  #  0  It 

Mrs.  Manning  W.  Doherty,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  attended 
the  Missionary  Congress  at  Boston,  Mass.  She  represented 
Saint  Monica's  Society,  and  gave  interesting  details  as  to  the 
management  of  the  Catholic  immigrants  of  St.  John. 
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Tlie  marriage  took  place  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  of  Miss 
Rovena  Eeathe,  She  became  the  happy  bride  of  Mr.  F. 
Meehan.     Congratulations  from  our  Alumnae  Association ! 

Miss  Louisa  McPherson,  niece  of  three  prominent  mem- 
bers of  our  Alumnae,  Mrs.  Day,  Mrs.  Warde,  and  Miss  Hig- 
gins,  is  a  musician  of  great  talent,  and  has  had  exceptional 
advantages  under  German  masters.  Miss  Louisa  has  made  a 
great  success  of  her  music.  We  hope  that  when  she  returns 
in  the  near  future,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her. 

Miss  Isabel  Cassidy  has  been  elected  Historian  for  the 
Second  Year  Executive  of  University  College.  Miss  Isabel  is, 
also,  to  take  the  part  of  Jacques  in  Shakespeare's  play,  'As 
You  Like  It',  which  is  to  be  given  by  the  University  Dramatic 
Club.    Congratulations,  Isabel ! 

*     *     *     #     *     nt 

We  were  very  pleased  to  learn  of  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Mul- 
cahy,  of  Orillia.  He  enjoyed  frequent  motor  trips  from  Orillia 
to  Shanty  Bay,  where  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Houston,  spent  the 
summer  and  early  autumn. 

Miss  I.  Dwyer,  Vice-President  of  he  Catholic  Extension 
Society,  was  a  very  active  member  attending  the  Missionary 
Congress  at  Boston. 

Mrs.  George  Aust  and  her  dear  little  son  from  London, 
Ontario,  while  visiting  her  father  during  th  esummer,  had  a 
pleasant  time  at  Saint  Joseph's.  All  were  delighted  to  see 
them. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Forster,  of  Berlin,  was  a  welcome  visitor  in 
town  for  Thanksgiving.     Come  again ! 

One  of  the  prettiest  weddings  of  the  season  was  that  which 
took  place  September  20th,  when  Myrtle  Ross  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Harvey  Kissock.  The  nuptial  Mass  was  celebrat- 
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ed  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Bloor  Street  West,  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Minehan.  A  charming  reception  was  afterward  held  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Julia  Ross. 

****** 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy  attended  the  Missionary  Congress  and 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  various  addresses 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Prelates.  The  'Lilies'  is  indebt- 
ed to  Mrs.  Cassidy  for  her  interesting  impressions  of  the  great 

Congress. 

****** 

Miss  M.  J.  Walsh  and  her  parents  are  still  lingering  in 
San  Sebastian,  but  expect  to  return  before  Christmastide.  The 
'Lilies'  is  grateful  for  greetings  from  Spain.  Safe  home-re- 
turn ! 

****** 

Among  the  new  pupils  registered  in  Saint  Joseph's  for 
the  year  1913-14,  are  many  relatives  of  the  girls  of  other 
days.  Love  for  their  old  College-Convent  still  burns  as 
brightly  as  when  in  'maiden  meditation  fancy  free',  they  wove 
dreams  of  the  future  awaiting  them  in  the  great  world  out- 
side. 

In  this  list  we  may  mention  Mrs.  A.  G.  Tesgynsky 
(Inez  Dodge)  of  Chicago,  who  brought  her  niece,  Wilma 
Odell  Dodge;  Mrs.  R.  0.  Macdonald  (May  Nolan),  also  of 
Chicago,  whose  two  daughters,  Olive  and  Marion,  came  to 
their  mother's  Canadian  School;  and  little  Margaret  and 
Leona  Charlebois,  the  winsome  children  of  Mrs.  D.  J.  Charle- 
bois  (Lily  Casserly)  ;  Miss  Bertha  Maloney  was  a  welcome 
visitor  to  Alma  Mater.  She  brought  with  her  to  finish  their 
studies  her  sisters,  Maybelle  and  Nora. 
****** 

From  'away  down  South  in  Sunny  Oklahoma'  comes  the 
news  of  Edith  Scully's  marriage  to  Mr.  Louis  Cox.  Joyous 
be  the  future  of  our  old  pupil!  Edith's  two  younger  sisters, 
Anna  and  Veronica,  are  students  in  the  College  this  year,  and 
are  waiting  patiently,  like  Louisa  Lachle.  from  summer-like 
Louisiana,  to  enjoy  the  rare  pleasure  of  a  Canadian  winter. 
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Many  of  our  Alumnae  took  a  great  interest  in  Saint 
Peter's  Churcli  Bazaar,  and  by  their  industry  helped  to  make^ 
it  a  pronounced  success. 

****** 

Mrs.  Fergus  EUard  (Nellie  Fitzgerald)  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Denver,  Col.,  she  having  enjoyed  to  the  full  her 
long  visit  East.  Her  two  daughters,  Marion  and  Eileen,  re- 
main at  Saint  Joseph's  to  continue  their  studies  in  their 
mother's  school. 

****** 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Lackey  (Helen  Bergin)  is  at  present  sojourn- 
ing with  her  invalid  husband  in  Albany  Mountains,  N.  Y. 
We  trust  the  salubrious  climate  may  soon  restore  Mr.  Lackey 
to  health  and  strength. 

****** 

The  members  of  the  Alumnae  sympathize  deeply  with 
Miss  Irene  O'Driscoll,  and  her  devoted  mother  in  the  bereave- 
ment they  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  dearly  loved  Helen. 
Their  loss  is,  however,  their  dear  one's  gain.  Miss  O'Driscoll 
crowned  a  beautiful  life  by  a  saintly  death.  Her  memory 
does  not  die  with  her !  May  she  sleep  in  that  peace  which 
surpasseth  all  understanding ! 

The  deep  sympathy  of  the  College  goes  out  in  fullest 
measure  to  Madame  Gariepy  on  account  of  the  tragic  death 
of  her  only  son,  Elzear,  killed  instantly  between  street-car  and 
automobile  while  returning  home  from  the  Jesuit  College, 
Montreal.  May  his  soul  rest  in  eternal  peace !  Madame's 
daughter,  Valeda,  was  summoned  home  to  Montreal  by  the 
lamentable  event.  She  returns  shortly  to  resume  her  studies 
thus  sadly  interrupted. 

The  'Lilies'  sympathizes  deeply  with  Rev.  Dr.  Kidd, 
President  of  Saint  Augustine's  Seminary,  and  with  Mrs.  F. 
P.  Brazill,  our  esteemed  associate  editor,  on  their  bereave- 
ment of  their  venerable  mother,  who  passed  to  her  eternal 
reward  on  October  6th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.     On    the 
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beautiful  'In  Memoriam'  cards  of  the  estimable  lady  are  the 
animating  words,  'Bring  her  to  the  Bright  Home  of  Heaven, 
where  we  trust  Thou  and  Thy  Blessed  Mother  have  woven  her 
a  Crown  of  unfailing  bliss.'     R.  I.  P. 

*  ^  *  *  0  * 

Yv~e  are  indebted  to  Miss  Bolster  for  the  interesting  article 
on  Alcohol  by  Sir  James  Grant.  The  'Lilies'  is  much  indebted 
to  Sir  James,  to  whom  it  sends  warm  Christmas  greetings  and 

hearty  wishes  for  many  happy  New  Years ! 

*  *     *     *      *     * 

Miss  Mary  Ryan,  B,  A.,  is  winning  laurels  as  a  teacher 
of  Latin  and  Art  in  the  North  Bay  High  School.  Wherever 
Mary  goes  she  makes  sunshine.  That  accounts  for  her  great 
popularity,  both  in  town  and  school.  'Mary  has  a  way  with 
her'  and  the  pupil  must  be  very  obdurate,  indeed,  who  can 
resist  the  music  of  her  soft  Irish  voice,  and  the  gay  twinkle 

of  her  Irish  eye  of, blue. 

*  *     *     *      *     * 

Mrs.  Charles  Sullivan  (Elizabeth  McCarthy)  has  left  her 
beautiful  home  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to  come  to  Toronto  for 
the  education  of  her  son,  Frank,  who  has  entered  at  Saint 
Michael's  College.  She  will  be  a  welcome  member  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  for  she  has  been  always  a  devoted  and 
faithful  out-of-town  member. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ¥^ 

Cards  have  been  received  at  Alma  Mater  from  Mrs. 
Bermione  Kiely,  Hyde  Park  Place,  England,  to  announce  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  Mary  Blanche,  to  Doctor  Emile 
Jeannotte,  of  Montreal.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
Jesuits'  Chapel,  Manresa,  Roehampton,  on  September  the 
27th.  Our  warmest  wishes  for  a  long  and  happy  future  for 
Doctor  and  Madame  Jeannotte  and  our  sincere  hopes  that  the 
bride  may  soon  visit  her  old  friends  and  teachers  at  Saint 
Joseph's ! 

0  *  *  *  0  0 

Among  the  September  weddings  in  New  York  City,  was 
that  of  Josie  M.  Bergin,  who  became  the  happy  wife  of  Dr. 
E.  Gouthier,  of  Montreal.  Ville  Marie  is  becoming  the  home- 
city  of  quite  a  colony  of  Saint  Joseph's  girls, 

A.  A.  C. 
J.  S. 
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A  thousand  thanks  to  our  exchange  friends  for  many 
autumn  magazines  helpful  and  delightful !  Ours  is  still  the 
youngest,  and  is  grateful  for  the  patronage  of  well-known 
veterans  and  distinguished  foreigners.  We  were  glad  to  be- 
gin this  scholastic  year  with  their  kind  wishes  and  greetings, 
and  shall  do  our  best  to  deserve  a  little  of  the  praise  that  has 
been  generously  bestowed  upon  our  'Lilies'  that  bloomed  in 
September. 

One  esteemed  clerical  friend  whose  appreciation  means 
much  to  us  encouraged  us  greatly  by  the  following  gracious 
words:  'Many  thanks  for  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies".  Each  copy 
seems  to  surpass  the  other.  I  enjoy  it  as  a  treat  and  read  it 
from  cover  to  cover.' 

A  Barrie  subscriber  assures  us  that  '  "Saint  Joseph 
Lilies"  has  been  a  welcome  visitor  in  our  home  during  the 
past  year'.  A  member  of  our  alumnae  association  wrote  en- 
couragingly, 'The  "Lilies"  is  a  great  success  everj^  way  and 
a  volume  of  which  you  can  be  quite  proud'.  A  stranger  that 
happened  to  see  a  copy  of  the  September  issue  wrote  to  ask  us 
to  'accept  the  congratulations  of  one  whose  only  desire  is  to 
express  his  joy  on  discovering  a  magazine  so  rare  and  rich 
as  "Saint  Joseph  Ijilies"  '.  Another  stranger  asks  if  she, 
not  an  alumnae,  may  become  a  subscriber. 
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Our  chief  delight,  however,  arose  from  an  unexpected 
occurrence.  Our  September  issue  was  a  little  late  in  reach- 
ing our  subscribers,  our  friends,  our  advertisers,  and  our  ex- 
change editors.  Many  wrote  to  tell  us  that  their  volume  had 
not  been  received  and  asked  us  to  send  copies.  Our  subscrib- 
ers complained  that  they  missed  their  September  pleasure; 
our  friends  reminded  us  not  to  deprive  them  of  a  promised  de- 
light; our  advertisers  assured  us  that  their  trade  depended 
upon  our  circulation  and  customers  were  looking  for  our 
pages ;  and  our  exchange  editors  modestly  asked  if  we  had  for- 
gotten them.  We  are  sorry  that  a  little  delay  occurred,  but 
glad  indeed  to  be  unconsciously  assured  that  we  should  have 
been  missed  greatly  if  we  had  not  appeared.  We  thank  you 
again  and  again.  Exchange  Editors,  for  your  thrice  gracious 
enquiries. 

Should  these  words  be  read  by  any  exchange  editors  with 
whom  we  are  unacquainted,  we  assure  them  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them  at  their  pleasure.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  wait  for  an  invitation  from  us.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
xeceive  magazines  in  other  languages,  although  we  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  use  any  other  language  in  our  'Lilies'.  We 
sJlall  always  send  our  messages  in  the  language  in  which  the 
correspondent  addresses  us. 

To  all  our  friends  we  wish  a  very  happy  Christmastide 
and  a  bright  and  prosperous  New  Year !  During  the  year 
that  is  dawning  we  shall  try  to  remember  the  following 
words  of  wisdom :  'Excellence  is  never  granted  but  as  the  re- 
ward of  labour.  It  argues,  indeed,  no  small  strength  of 
mind  to  persevere  in  the  habits  of  industry,  without  the 
pleasure  of  perceiving  those  advantages  which,  like  the 
hands  of  a  clock,  whilst  they  make  hourly  approaches  to  their 
point,  yet  proceed  so  slowly  as  to  escape  obsevation'. 

MAUDE  WEIR. 
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Toronto  Members. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Toronto  Members  of 
our  Alumnae  Association.  Members  whose  names  were  not 
veceived  in  time  for  this  issue  will  see  their  names  in  the 
March  number.  All  Toronto  Alumnae  who  have  not  yet  be- 
come members  should  communicate  with  the  Toronto  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  J.  A.  T.  McCarron,  188  Georg-e  Street,  Telephone. 
Main  2647.  Members  will  please  notify  Mrs.  McCarron  of  any 
change  of  address,  and  of  any  error  in  addresses: 

Miss  Isobel  Abbott,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Almas. 

Mrs.  P.  Bailey,  Miss  Olive  Beer,  Mrs.  F.  Belton,  Miss 
A.  Benning,  Miss  J.  Benning,  Miss  Margaret  Bigley,  Miss 
Marion  Blake,  Miss  S.  Bolster,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Brazil!,  Mrs.  J. 
lireen,  Mrs.  J.  Bryan,  Miss  Madge  Burns,  Miss  N.  Burns, 
Miss  N,  Byrne. 

Miss  N.  Carolan,  Miss  Isabel  Cassidy,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy, 
Mrs.  T.  Cassidy,  Mrs.  W.  Cassidy,  Miss  C.  Charlebois,  Mrs. 
Kate  Clark,  Miss  M.  Clark,  Miss  Kathleen  Cleary,  Miss 
J.  J.  Clancy,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Clancy,  Miss  Ethel  Clark,  Miss 
Gladys  Cleghorn,  Miss  Marjory  Cleghorn,  Miss  Florence 
Cochrane,  Miss  Maud  Collins,  Miss  Gertrude  Conlin,  Miss 
Nora  Corcoran,  Miss  Corigan,  Mrs.  Lawrence  J.  Cosgrave, 
Miss  Margaret  Cosgrave,  Miss  Kathleen  L.  Coghlan,  Miss 
Margaret  Cronin,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Crowell,  Miss  Margaret 
Cunerty. 

Mrs.  J.  Daley,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Day,  Mrs.  J.  Dee,  Miss  A. 
DeLaplante,  Miss  L.  Devine,  Miss  M.  Devine,  Mrs.  Dickson, 
Dr.  Agatha  Doherty,  Miss  M.  Doherty,  Miss  A.  Donley,  Mrs. 
A.  Dubois,  Mrs.  J.  Duggan,  Miss  M.  Duggan,  Miss  C.  Dunn, 
B.A.,  Miss  I.  Dwyer. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Egan,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ellard,  Miss  A.  Elmsley. 

Miss  Margaret  Finley,  Mrs.  C.  Flanagan,  Miss  Katherine 
M.  Flanagan,  Miss  S.  Flanagan,  Miss  Faye,  Miss  Mary 
Fogarty,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Foley. 
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Miss  A.  Gallenger,  Miss  C.  Gearin,  Miss  E.  J.  Gillies, 
Miss  Jessie  Gordon,  Mrs.  W.  Graham,  Miss  Mildred  Gurnett. 

Miss  I.  Halford,  13. A.,  Miss  Eosalie  Harris,  Miss  Hart, 
Mrs.  M.  Healy,  Miss  Rita  Healy,  Miss  Anna  Heck,  Miss 
Gertrude  Heck,  Miss  A.  Henry,  Mrs.  J.  Henry,  Miss  B.  Hey- 
don.  Miss  A.  Heyes,  Miss  Higgins,  Miss  Jennie  Higgins, 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Houston,  Miss  A.  Hynes,  Miss  M.  Hynes. 

Miss  M.  Jaffray,  Miss  0.  JafEray,  Miss  M.  Jordan. 

Miss  Helen  Kearns,  Miss  A.  Gertrude  Kelly,  B.A.,  Miss 
G  Kelly,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Kelly,  Miss  K.  Kennedy,  Miss  N.  Ken- 
nedy, Miss  R.  Kenny,  Mrs.  N.  Kidd,  Miss  A.  Kilman,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Knox,  Mrs,  J.  S.  Kormann,  Miss  Koster. 

Miss  Lizzie  Lalone,  Miss  Katie  Laorden^  Miss  Lawler. 
Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  M.A.,  Miss  I.  Lawrence,  Miss  M. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Lee,  Miss  J.  Lehane,  Miss  B.  Leonard,  Miss 
H.  Leonard,  Mrs.  J.  Loftus,  Mrs.  Thomas  Long,  Miss 
Lysaght. 

Mrs.  Thos.  McCarron,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Madden,  Mrs.  W. 
Madigan,  Mrs.  L.  V.  McBrady,  Mrs.  McBride,  Miss  Emily 
McBride,  Miss  McCabe,  Mrs.  J.  W.  McCabe,  Miss  L.  Mc- 
Clandish,  Mrs.  J.  A.  T.  McCarron,  Miss  Kathleen  McCrohan 
Miss  Margaret  McCrohan,  Mrs.  A.  J,  McDonagh,  Miss 
Josephine  McDougal,  Miss  G.  McGoey,  B.  A.,  Miss  N. 
McGrath,  Miss  M.  McGuire,  Miss  A.  McLaren,  Mrs.  T. 
McMahon,  Miss  Helen  Meader,  Miss  F.  Meehan,  Miss  L. 
Meehan,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Melady,  Miss  Clara  Menton,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Menton,  Miss  Kate  Menton,  Miss  Middleton,  Mrs.  L.  G. 
Mickles,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Moore,  Miss  K.  Moore,  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Mogan,  Miss  R.  Morreau,  Miss  N.  J.  Moylan,  Miss  H.  Mul- 
lins,  Mrs.  Mulqueen,  Mrs.  Agnes  Murphy,  Mrs.  Sterndale 
Murphy. 

Mrs.  H.  Nerlich,  Mrs.  Northgraves. 

Miss  A.  O'Connell,  Mrs.  E.  A.  O'Connor,  Miss  J. 
O'Connor,  Miss  Minnie  O'Connor,  Miss  Patricia  O'Connor, 
Miss  Teresa  O'Connor,  Miss  I.  O'Driscoll,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
O'Hearn,  Mrs.  A.  O'Leary,  Miss  F.  O'Loane,  Mrs.  E.  O'Sul- 
livan. 

Mrs.  A.  Papa,  Mrs.  Patton,  Mrs.  W.  Petley,  Miss  Pick- 
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ott,  Miss  Marjorie  Power,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Pratt,  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Pujolas. 

Miss  Bernadette  Real,  Miss  M.  Reardon,  Miss  Mary 
Regan,  Miss  Minnie  Regan,  Miss  Irene  Richard,  Miss  Roche, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Roesler,  Miss  L.  Roesler,  Miss  B.  Rose,  Miss  E. 
Rose,  Miss  K.  Ryan,  Miss  J.  Rush. 

Miss  Madeline  Sheerin,  Miss  Simoni,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Small, 
Mrs.  D.  Small,  Miss  J.  Smith,  Miss  Edith  Sullivan,  Miss  Irene 
Sullivan,  Miss  M.  Stormont,  Miss  Stuart. 

Mrs.  0.  Teening,  Miss  F.  Tobin,  B.A. 

Mrs.  A.  Wallace,  Miss  0.  Wallace,  Miss  Bernadette 
Walsh,  Miss  Helen  Walsh,  Mrs.  W.  Walsh,  Mrs.  J.  Warde, 
Miss  Nora  Warde,  Mrs.  W.  Way,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Weir,  Mrs. 
T.  Winterberry,  Miss  G.  Woods,  Miss  L.  Woods. 


Out-o£-Town  Members. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Out  of -Town  Mem- 
bers of  our  Alumnae  Association.  Members  whose  names 
were  not  received  in  time  for  this  issue  will  so;  their  names 
in  the  March  number.  All  Out-of-Town  Alumnae  who 
have  not  yet  become  members  should  communicate  with  the 
Out-of-Town  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Moore,  195  Bloor 
Street  East,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Members  will  please  notify 
Mrs.  Moore  of  any  change  of  address  and  of  any  error  in 
addresses. 

Mrs.  Frank  Anglin,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Aust. 

Mrs.  G.  Barron,  Miss  Hattie  Bauer,  Miss  Rose  Bauer, 
Miss  Sophia  Bauer,  Miss  K.  Bergin,  Miss  Irene  M.  Bishop, 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Bonner,  Miss  Anna  Bourke,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bourke, 
Miss  Lily  Bourke,  Miss  Mamie  Bourke,  Miss  Mollie  Bourke, 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Bourns,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Bowes,  Miss  Harriet  Boyle, 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Breen,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Brennan,  Miss  Lena  Brophy, 
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Miss  Lilian  Brophy,  Miss  Margaret  Bropliy,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Brown,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Burns. 

Miss  May  Carey,  Miss  Mary  Cassidy,  Mrs.  J.  Chabot,  Mrs. 
J.  Charlebois,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Charlebois,  Miss  Elizabeth  Clark, 
Miss  Kathleen  Clark,  Miss  Marguerite  Clark,  Mrs.  George 
Clifford,  Miss  L.  Coffee,  Mrs.  E.  Conroy,  Miss  Margaret 
Considine,  Miss  Eosemary  Conway,  Miss  Lily  Cottom,  Mrs. 
II.  E.  Cox,  Mrs.  Wm.  Crosland. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Denis,  Miss  M.  M.  Devine,  Miss  B.  F.  Dev- 
lin, Miss  Edna  Devlin,  Mrs.  Manning  W.  Doherty,  Miss 
T,  Donnelly,  Miss  May  Doran,  Miss  Sadie  Doucette,  Miss  E. 
Dowdall,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Doyle,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Doyle,  Miss  A.  Dris- 
coll,  Miss  Pauline  Dudley,  Miss  Agnes  Dunne. 

Miss  Margaret  Eckart,  Miss  Egan,  Mrs.  Fergus  EUard. 

Miss  Margaret  Feeii^y  Mrs.  William  Fisher,  Miss  Agnes 
Fitzgerald,  Miss  Teresa  Fogarty,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Forster,  Miss 
Irene  Frawley,  Miss  Mary  Frawley. 

Miss  Rhea  Gettings,  Miss  Alida  Gendron,  Miss  Nellie 
Gilliyn,  Miss  M.  E.  Glavin,  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Glavin,  Miss 
Doretta  Gordon,  Mrs.  William  Gordon. 

Miss  Loretto  Hanley,  Miss  Mary  Hanley,  Mrs.  J.  Hanni- 
fan.  Miss  Edna  Hartnett,  Mrs.  Ernest  Hector,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Hees,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Henry,  Mrs.  Allan  Hills,  Miss  Ethel 
Hinds,  Miss  Ethel  Hogan,  Miss  Margaret  Hogan,  Miss  Nanno 
Hughes. 

Mrs.  Fred  Johnston,  Miss  Minnie  Jonson. 

Miss  Phyllis  Kellett,  Mrs.  Edward  Kelly,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Kendall,  Mrs.  Fred  Keogh,  Miss  Mary  Keogh,  Miss  Kathleen 
Kidd,  Miss  Mary  Kidd,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Kilburn. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Lackey,  Mrs.  J.  Lahey,  Miss  Annie  Langan, 
Miss  Celia  Langan,  Miss  Ina  Larkin,  Miss  T.  Lavellee,  Miss 
Mary  A.  Lawlor,  Miss  Agnes  Leonard,  Miss  Helen  Lunn. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Mackie,  Miss  Elizabeth  Maher,  Mrs.  M.  Ma- 
lone,  Miss  Marie  Malone,  Mrs.  M.  Malone,  Miss  E.  Maloney, 
Miss  K.  Marian,  Mrs.  Thos.  Marian,  Miss  Loretto  Marren, 
Miss  E.  Marrigan,  Mrs.  McCarthy,  Miss  Anna  McCarthy. 
Miss  J.  McCarthy,  Mrs.  E.  McCormack,  Miss  Jean  McDonald, 
Miss  Mary  McDonald,  Mrs.  R.  McDonald,  Mrs.  McDonough. 
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Miss  McDonough,  Miss  Mary  McDoughall,  Miss  Mina  Mc- 
Grath,  Miss  J.  McGregor,  Miss  Clement  McGuan,  Miss  Nora 
McGuan,  Miss  Agnes  McIUwain,  Miss  E.  McKay,  Mrs. 
Charles  McKenna,  Miss  Cassie  McKinnon,  Miss  Nellie  Mc- 
Leister,  Miss  Kathryn  McNamara,  Miss  Genevieve  McNulty, 
Mrs.  W.  r.  Meyers,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Miles,  Miss  Mary  Miley, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Milligan,  Miss  Irene  Moran,  Mrs.  Morey,  Miss  M. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Morgan,  Miss  Rose  Morrissey,  Miss 
Christine  Morrow,  Miss  Francis  Morrow,  Miss  Marie  Mor- 
row, Mrs.  J.  F.  Moses,  Miss  K.  Mulligan,  Miss  Agnes  Mun- 
dy.  Miss  Elizabeth  Mundy. 

Mrs.  Miley  D.  O'Brien,  Miss  Annie  O'Connell,  Mrs.  C. 
O'Connor,  Mrs.  J.  J.  O'Connor,  Miss  Marie  O'Connor,  Miss 
K.  O'Leary,  Miss  Anna  O'Rourke,  Mrs.  C.  Osborne. 

Mrs.  J.  0.  Perry,  Miss  Henrietta  Phillips,  Miss  Margaret 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Fred  Porter,  Miss  Hattie  Porter,  Miss  Flora  M. 
Post,  Miss  LoUie  A.  Post,  Mrs.  Fred  Potvin,  Miss  Mary 
Pourier,  Mrs.  M.   S.   Plunkett. 

Miss  Florence  Quinlan,  Mrs.  Oliver  Qiiinlan,  Miss 
Queenie   Quinlan. 

Miss  Mary  Rathwell,  Miss  Rosie  Reath,  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
Miss  Loretto  Roach,  Miss  Loretto  Roche,  Mrs.  Rodigan,  Mrs. 
James  Ronan,  Miss  G.  Rudkins,  Miss  Ethel  Ryan,  Miss  Mary 
Ryan,  B.A.,  Miss  Pearle  A.  Ryther. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Scallon,  Miss  Mary  Schrader,  Miss  Christine 
Scully,  Miss  Christine  Servais,  Miss  A,  Sexton,  Mrs.  William 
Shea,  Miss  Edith  Smith,  Miss  Edith  V.  Smith,  Mrs.  Charles 
Sullivan,  Miss  M.  Sullivan,  Miss  Irene  Swift. 

Miss  Alice  Teefy,  Miss  Hope  Thompson,  Miss  Avaline 
Travers,  Mrs.  John  Traynor,  Miss  I.  Tuffy. 

Mrs.  James  Walsh,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Wm.  Walsh, 
Miss  Etta  Ward,  Mrs.  J.  Whalen. 
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All  Service  Ranks  the  Same 
vrith  God. 

All  service  ranks  tlie  same  with  God; 

If  now,   as  formerly  He  trod 

Paradise,  His  presence  fills 

Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 

Can  work — God's  puppets,   best  and  worst, 

Are  we;  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 

Say  not  'a  small  event'  !     Why  'small'  ? 
Costs  it  more  pain  this  thing  ye  call 
A  'great  event'  should  come  to  pass 
Than  that  ?     Untwine  me  from  the  mass 
Of  deeds  which  make  up  life,  one  deed 
Power  shall  fall  short  in,  or  exceed ! 

Browning. 

It  is  consoling  to  think  that  God  values  the  services  of 
the  lowliest  on  earth  just  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  that  of 
those  who  hold  high  positions  .  One  act,  no  matter  how  in- 
significant it  may  seem,  done  well,  gives  us  satisfaction  in 
two  ways :  first,  we  know  that  God  will  reward  us  for  our  ef- 
fort; and,  second,  we  are  perfecting  ourselves  in  a  natural 
way.  This  theme,  though  insignificant  and  obscure,  has 
been  exalted  by  many  poets  and  writers. 

K.  SULLIVAN. 
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St.  Joseph's  College  Department* 

EDITORIAL  STAFF. 

Editor-in-Cliief — Miss    Marjorie    Power. 

Assistant  Editors — Misses  Eileen  Dowdall,  Gertrude  Brad- 
ley,   Madeline    Rutherford,    Mary    Latchford. 

Local  Editors — Misses  Kathleen  Boehler,  Ruth  Warde,  Ireae 
Monkman,  Elizabeth  Barney. 

Exchange  Editors — Misses  Lilian  Kennedy,  Mary  McCarthy, 
Dorothy  Lynch,  Lois  Gibson. 

Music  Editors — Misses  Kathleen  O'Connor,  Bessie  Mulligan , 
Lucy  Ashbrook,  Stella  O'l^eil. 

Art  Editors — Misses  Nora  Travers,  Madeline  Colleran,  Mil- 
dred  McCrohan.   Hazel  McColl. 


EditoriaL 

CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

Ring  out,  ye  Christmas  bells,  that  Messiah  is  King; 

Announce  it  to  the  nations,  bid  them  shout  and  sing. 
Peal  loud  in  adoration,  that  His  kingdom  shall  increase, 

For  the  mighty  King  of  glory  is  the  King  of  Peace. 
Tell  it  forth  among  the  nations,  that  The  Saviouru  reigns, 

Proclaim  it  to  the  heathens,  and  bid  them  burst  their 
chains. 
Advise  repentant  sinners  that  He  has  come  to  save. 

Bring  comfort  to  the  dying,  that  He  triumphs  o'er  the 
grave. 
Enlighten  the  uninstructed  that  a  Redeemer  from  above, 

Has  come  to  cast  on  earth  a  fire  whose  name  is  Love. 
Like  the  sound  of  many  waters  let  your  joyous  chorus  be, 

'Till  it  echoee  and  re-echoes  unto  a  glad  eternity. 
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^  /-y  1^  AINT  Joseph  Lilies'  extends  to  all  sincere  greet- 
y  <^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  every  good  wish  for  a  most  Happy 
^''         ^      Christmas.     A  Happy  Christmas !     What  a  depth 


of  meaning  lies  veiled  in  those  three  simple 
words — a  wealth  of  beautiful  wishes  that  perchance  if  not 
brought  forth  from  their  secret  hiding  place  might  never  be 
conveyed  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
spoken.  Let  us  then,  dear  Reader,  tell  you  some  of  the  good 
things  we  wish  you  when  we  send  you  greetings  this  glad 
Yule-tide.  We  wish  that  this  blessed  day  may  be  one  of 
sweetest  joy  for  you,  that  your  home  may  be  well  filled  with 
the  things  of  good-cheer;  in  fine,  that  your  every  desire  may 
this  day  see  its  fulfilment,  in  so  far  at  least  as  this  world 
may  lawfully  fulfil  the  desires  of  its  children.  But  do  our 
greetings  embrace  nothing  more  than  this  ?  No  wish  beyond 
that  which  the  things  of  this  world  can  satisfy  ?  Do  our 
aspirations  for  you  rise  no  higher  than  this?  Oh  !  surely  yes. 
For  were  it  otherwise,  then  might  you  with  good  reason,  place 
us  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  lost  the  true  spirit  of 
Christmas,  and  to  whom  this  wondrous  day  means  no  more 
than  a  holiday  of  feasting  and  enjoyment.  Thanks  to  our 
Holy  Faith,  the  beautiful  Feast  of  Christmas  has  for  us,  as 
Christians,  a  deeper  and  holier  significance.  It  is  the  Birth- 
day of  God  made  Man.  In  spirit,  it  leads  us  with  childlike 
wonder  and  expectation,  to  that  poor  and  lowly  Stable  of 
Bethlehem,  where  in  humble  adoration  we  kneel  before  the 
Divine  Babe  and  welcome  Him  again  to  our  hearts — those 
cold,  ungrateful  hearts,  wherein  regardless  of  their  un- 
worthiness  He  seeks  to  establish  His  Kingdom  of  love.  On 
this  great  day,  our  hearts  are  raised  above  in  thanksgiving 
and  gratitude  for  our  redemption,  which  cost  that  Babe  so 
dear.  Chains  of  love  bind  us  more  closely  to  our  Blessed 
Mother  and  dear  St.  Joseph  as  we  contemplate  them,  gazing 
in  rapture  on  the  tiny  Lamb  of  God — so  soon  to  be  immolated 
for  us,  the  wandering  ones  of  the  Fold.  This  and  a  thousand 
times  more  does  Christmas  mean  to  us.  Co^e  thither  then 
with  us,  dear  Reader,  to  the  Manger  of  this  new-born  Babe 
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and  there  in  His  Divine  Presence  we  will  wish  you  once  more 
'A  Happy  Christmas' — that  He,  Who  holds  in  His  tiny  hand 
the  gifts  of  both  earth  and  heaven,  hearing  our  wish  may  be- 
stow on  you  not  only  the  perishable  goods  of  earth  ,but  the 
inestimable  gift  of  His  Divine  Grace,  that  this  Christmas  of 
1913  may  prove  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  'day  of  true  hap- 
piness'. 


The  First  Christinas. 

Judea's   fields    were   glistening, 

'Neath  a  wintry  moon's  pale  light, 
And  tiny  stars  shone  brightly, 

O'er  an  earth  of  ermine  white. 
The  piercing  winds  had  ceased  to  blow, 

Now  all  was  cold  and  still. 
As  kindly  shepherds  watched  their  flocks 

On  a  lonely  silent  hill. 

Midnight  hour  was  almost  nigh, 

Each  lamb  has  sought  its  rest 
When  lo !  sweet  strains  of  music^ 

Were  heard  from  out  the  West. 
The  sounds  came  gently,  softly. 

Wafted    on   the  frosty   air; 
And  startled  shepherds  all  afright 

Fell  prostrate  as  in  prayer. 

Tear  not,  we  bring  glad  tidings'. 

The  sweet,  strange  voices  sang, 
'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest' 

The  silvery  music  rang. 
'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

For  unto  you  is  born, 
A.  Saviour,  who  is  Christ,  the  Lord, 

This  blessed  Christmas  morn.' 
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In  deepest  awe  the  shepherds  gazed 

And  saw  that  angels  bright, 
Were  hovering  in  the  radiant  sky, 

All  wrapt  in  heavenly  light. 
Again  angelic  voices, 

In  sweetest  strains  did  sing, 
'Go  follow  yonder  star  and  find, 

Your  Lord,  your  God  and  King.' 

Peacefully  and   silently, 

The  guiding  star  moved  on. 
With  anxious  steps  its  watchers, 

Were  led  where  e'er  it  shone. 
Until  o'er  Bethlehem's  cave  it  stood 

And  there  its  beaming  ray 
Revealed  a  crib  of  cruel  straw, 

Whereon  the  Christ   Child  lay. 

'Venite  Adoremus', 

On  bended  knee  they  praised, 
'Yenite  Adoremus', 

In  love  each  heart  was  raised. 
And  so  from  humble  shepherds 

We  learn  a  pleasing  way 
In  which  to  render  Christmas  gifts 

To  Christ  on  Christmas  day. 


M.  CREAMER. 
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A  Christinas  Eve  in  South 
America. 

Our  little  friends  who  have  come  to  Saint  Joseph's  from 
Guayaquil,  in  South  America,  tell  us  many  interesting 
stories.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  Christmas  Eve  is  cele- 
brated in  their  native  place. 

The  Convent  of  the  Oblate  Sisters,  which  they  formerly 
attended,  formed  an  important  factor  of  the  little  hamlet  of 
Alausi,  a  short  distance  from  Guayaquil.  There,  every  year 
when  the  joyous  Yew-tide  approaches  and  Father  Time,  ever 
faithful,  strikes  the  hour  of  Christmas  Eve,  a  little  'Infant 
Jesus'  is  chosen  from  among  them — the  fairest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  childish  throng.  They  place  him, 
wrapped  in  spotless  linen,  in  his  little  crib  of  rustling  golden 
straw,  and  there  he  lies  for  full  two  hours,  with  baby  arms 
outstretched,  and  radiant  beams  reflecting  from  the  gold- 
dust  on  the  tiny  up-turned  palms. 

Round  about,  six  little  children  kneel  or  recline  in  vari- 
ous postures  as  angels,  adoring  the  child  Jesus,  while  four 
fair  and  graceful  ladies  hover  over  the  crib,  as  though  min- 
istering to  their  sacred  charge.  The  remaining  school,  robed 
in  white,  enter  and  strew  flowers  round  about  the  little  crib. 
Then,  their  sweet  childish  voices  break  forth  in  beautiful 
hymns  of  praise  to  the  Infant  Jesus.  This  is  the  character- 
istic manner  in  which  Spanish  children  exemplify  their  in- 
tense devotion  to  the  Infant  Saviour. 

E.  BARNEY. 
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Of  Tennyson. 


Alfred  Tennyson  was  a  member  of  a  good  old  English 
family,  each  one  of  whom  possessed  the  wondrous  toy,  the 
magic  wand — imagination.  He  was  born  at  Somersby,  a 
small  village  in  Lincolnshire,  and  spent  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  there,  where  the  scenery  of  wold,  fen,  and  coast 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  His  natural  shyness 
was  fostered  by  the  character  of  his  early  education,  which 
was  begun  in  the  little  village  school.  At  the  early  age  of 
five  he  wrote  his  first  line  of  poetry :  'I  hear  a  voice  that's 
speaking  in  the  wind'.  This  voice  was  Nature's,  showing 
him  the  spiritual  meanings  hidden  in  her  outer  manifesta- 
tion. In  his  seventeenth  year,  he  wrote  with  the  aid  of  his 
elder  brother,  a  volume  entitled   'Poems  by  Two  Brothers'. 

During  his  college  career,  his  work  showed  some  promise 
of  excellence  and  some  faint  touches  of  his  later  style  .  In 
1830  his  literary  career  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Two 
years  later  a  volume  published,  containing  some  of  his  most 
characteristic  poems,  such  as  'The  Lady  of  Shalott',  'The 
Lotus  Eaters',  was  so  severely  criticized,  that  Tennyson, 
sensitive  to  even  the  most  friendly  criticism,  ceased  publish- 
ing for  almost  ten  years.  These  years  are  characteristic  of 
the  poet's  great  self-restraint  and  patience. 

Tennyson's  greatest  friend  was  Arthur  Hallam,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance  at  College.  The  subsequent 
death  of  Hallam  was  very  effective  in  maturing  and  deepen- 
ing the  poet's  intellectual  life.  He  began  to  give  expression 
to  his  sorrow  in  short  lyrics,  which  were  afterwards  collected 
into  his  famous  'In  Memoriam'.  In  1859,  on  the  death  of 
Wordsworth,  the  laureateship  was  bestowed  on  Tennyson. 
In  the  same  year  he  married  Emily  Sellwood.  The  famous 
'Idylls  of  the  King'  was  published  later.  The  legends  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  had  impressed  the  poet 
from  his  childhood,  as  they  had  impressed  every  master  of 
imagination  for  a  thousand  years.     In  1884,  he  was  made    a 
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peer  with  the  title  of  Baron  of  Aid  worth  and  Farringford.  He 
chose  a  very  secluded  situation  for  his  home  in  Surrey  in  or- 
der to  escape  the  idle  curiosity  of  tourists.  To  the  very  end 
of  his  life  his  mental  vigour  and  bodily  strength  were  little 
impaired.  On  the  sixth  of  October,  1892,  the  great  poet 
breathed  his  last. 

'No  poet  since  Shakespeare  has  come  so  close  to  the  life 
of  his  time  as  Tennyson ;  and  when  he  entered  into  the  series 
of  poems  which  make  his  masterpiece,  we  find  in  the  allegory 
in  the  meanings  he  has  put  into  the  myth,  an  illustration  of 
the  present  world  as  he  saw  it.  The  true  life  is  to  make  a 
heaven  of  this  earth,  and  it  is  this  that  Tennyson  felt  it  his 
mission  to  teach.' 


GERTRUDE  DUNN. 


No  Autobiographers. 

You  and  I,  we  write  our  lives  indeed. 
But  in  a  cipher  none  can  read, 

Except  the  Author.     He  may  pore 
The  life — accumulating  lore 
For  evermore — 

And  find  the  records,  old  and  new, 
Bring  wisdom  strange  and  true. 

But  though  He  break  the  seal 

No  power  has  He  to  give  the  key. 
No  license  to  reveal. 

We  wait  the  all-declaring  day 

When  love  shall  know,  as  it  is  known  ; 
Till  then,  the  secrets  of  our  lives 

Are  ours,  and  God's  alone. 
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St.  Agnes'  Eve. 


Tor  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits 
To  make  me  pure  of  sin.' 

St.  Agnes  is  one  of  the  greatest  saints  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  She  lived  during  the  third  and  early  part  of  the 
fourth  centuries  and  was  noted  for  her  purity  and  holiness. 
Having  refused  to  marry  the  heathen  son  of  the  Romar* 
Praetor,  she  underwent  terrible  agony,  and  later  suffered 
martyrdom. 

Her  Feast  Day  falls  on  the  twenty-first  of  January.  With 
the  eve  of  the  day  various  superstitions  are  connected,  more 
especially,  that  upon  observing  proper  rites,  a  maiden  may 
see  her  future  husband.  Many  poets  have  dealt  with  this 
theme,  but  in  all  they  have  taken  the  worldly  point  of  view. 
They  tell  the  story  of  some  maiden  that  has  the  usual  earthlj' 
vision  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve. 

Tennyson  felt  that  the  persons  and  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  the  various  poems,  did  not  suit  the  character  of  St. 
Agnes  and  accordingly  altered  the  poem.  He  took  for  his 
heroine  a  nameless  embodiment  of  that  ascetic  enthusiasm 
which  finds  its  masculine  representative  in  Sir  Galahad. 
Tennyson's  maiden,  like  other  maidens,  indeed,  has  had  her 
visions,  but  it  is  a  vision  of  signification  and  character  far 
different  from  others.  She  is  the  pure  and  beautiful  maiden 
that  has  withdrawn  herself  from  all  human  emotions  and  has 
gone  to  be  the  bride  for  whom  the  Bridegroom — Our  Lord — 
has  long  been  waiting. 

K.  DONLEY. 
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A  Nevr  Mexican  Tovrn. 

It  was  always  with  true  delight  that  we  welcomed  the 
arrival  of  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  in  our  home.  The  descrip- 
tions given  therein  of  interesting  people  and  places  often 
filled  me  with  the  desire  to  insert  in  its  pages  my  impressions 
01  a  beautiful  little  city  of  Mexico,  in  which  I  lived  for  two 
years.  And  now  that  I  am  a  pupil  in  Saint  Joseph's  my  wish 
is  realised.    I  shall  describe  a  beautiful  little  city. 

Silver  City,  about  forty  miles  from  the  border  of  Mexico, 
lies  in  the  region  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  The  altitude  is  about 
6,000  feet.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains 
aud  on  the  fourth  side  by  a  prairie.  To  the  west  lies  a  very 
high  mountain,  the  altitude  of  which  varies  from  7,000  to 
IJ  ,000  feet  in  seven  miles.  In  the  mountains  are  the  noted 
silver,  gold,  and  copper  mines.  On  the  north  lie  many 
mountains,  but  the  most  renowned  is  called  the  'Kneeling 
Nun'.  From  Silver  City  this  rock  formation  appears  most 
perfect.  It  seems  as  though  a  nun  were  praying  at  an  altar 
made  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  To  the  south  lies  the 
noted  Mogollon  mines,  where  turquoise  is  found  abundantly. 

The  climate  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Owing  to  the  alti- 
tude there  is  no  great  change  in  temperature.  In  the  winter 
a  little  snow  may  fall ;  however,  it  melts  in  an  hour  or  so.  In 
summer  the  heat  is  never  oppressive  because  of  the  height 
and  dryness  of  the  place.  One  would  need  a  wrap  but  two  or 
three  days  out  of  the  whole  year.  The  nights  are  always  cool 
enough  to  permit  the  use  of  quite  heavy  clothing. 

On  entering  the  city,  the  traveller  comes  right  into  th(^ 
mountains,  but  on  one  side  the  rock  has  been  cut  away  in 
order  to  make  a  pass  for  the  train.  The  rock  wall  there  is 
about  a  hundred  feet  high  and  on  the  other  side  there  is  the 
arroya,  which  at  this  point  is  about  fifty  feet  deep;  but  when 
the  centre  of  the  city  is  reached  it  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
deep.     This  arroya  has  been  cut  away  by  the  floods,  because 
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iu  the  western  part  of  the  country  occurs  what  is  known  as 
the  rainy  season.  For  about  six  weeks  in  the  spring,  it  rains 
more  or  less  every  day  .  This  water,  with  that  of  the  melting 
snow,  rushes  down  through  the  city,  which  is  on  a  lower  level. 
The  main  street  is  about  midway  between  the  two  walls  of 
mountains  and  the  water  tearing  down,  brings  everything  in 
night,  trees,  plants,  and  very  often  cows  and  calves,  which 
have  been  grazing  on  the  hills.  The  arroya  was  formerly  the 
main  street,  but  at  the  present  time  the  principal  street  is  a 
block  from  the  arroya.  During  the  floods  the  water  is  about 
four  feet  deep,  so  that  across  the  street  bridges  are  built  for 
use  at  this  time.  The  sidewalks  are  built  three  feet  above 
the  road  and  a  wall,  a  foot  high,  is  made  above  the  sidewalk, 
to  prevent  the  water  damaging  the  stores  and  buildings. 
Many  times,  however,  great  damage  has  been  done.  One 
year  two  lives  were  lost. 

On  the  hill  near  the  station  is  the  Mexican  settlement. 
It  is  just  one  little  hut  above  the  other.  The  ordinary  hut  is 
about  fifteen  by  twenty  feet.  It  is  made  of  adobe,  has  one 
door,  very  often  no  windows,  and  accommodates  from  five  to 
twelve  people.  Adobe  is  a  mixture  of  mud  and  straw  baked 
in  the  sun.  Since  one  can  sleep  outside  all  the  year  round, 
the  huts  are  occupied  but  little.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a 
little  church  abuot  twelve  by  twelve  feet.  Although  it  has 
never  been  used,  the  Mexicans  may  be  seen  kneeling  down, 
outside  on  the  ground,  their  hands  joined  reverently,  and 
praying  earnestly. 

The  Mexicans  there  are  naturally  very  religious  people, 
but  they  are  poorly  instructed  and  worship  in  a  primitive 
manner.  However,  there  is  a  large  Catholic  Church.  The 
Mexicans  sit  on  the  floor,  and  even  on  the  altar  railing,  all 
during  the  service.  The  Bishop  lives  a  long  distance  from 
Silver  City  and  can  visit  it  very  seldom;  consequently,  many 
children  are  confirmed  when  infants. 

The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are 
Mexicans,  but  the  population  includes  about  two  thousand 
Americans,  many  of  whom  are  merely  health  seekers.  It  is 
a  famous  resort  for  people  under  treatment  for  tuberculosis. 
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The  United  States  government  Sanitarium  is  about  nine  miles 
from  Silver  City. 

The  houses  of  the  Americans  are  made  of  adobe,  but  they 
are  of  a  very  different  style  of  architecture  from  those  of  the 
Mexicans.  They  are  known  as  bungalows.  Many  of  them 
are  modelled  after  the  quaint  and  pretty  old  Spanish  man- 
sions. They  are  square  and  in  the  centre  of  the  house  is  an 
open  court  yard.  The  court  yards  are  very  beautiful,  being 
usually  surrounded  by  glass-enclosed  porches  with  flowers 
artistically  arranged  around  a  fountain  in  the  centre. 

The  flowers  are  another  source  of  interest  to  a  visitor. 
Climbing  roses  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  some  houses ;  or- 
dinary climbing  vines  adorn  others.  Several  summer  houses 
are  covered  with  roses,  American  Beauties,  and  moss  roses. 
Beautiful  trees,  unheard  of  here,  some  bearing  fruits  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  others  covered  with  flowers,  flourish  in  Sil- 
ver City.  Mistletoe,  unless  it  is  trimmed  off  every  year,  soon 
kills  the  oak  trees  along  the  streams.  The  most  common 
plants  are  the  cacti.  Common  forms  of  these  are  the  soap- 
weed,  prickly  pear,  century  plants,  some  globular  in  form. 
The  edges  of  the  cacti  are  protected  by  sharp  points,  many 
of  which  are  very  poisonous.     They  are  useful  as  drugs. 

These,  dear  reader,  are  only  the  impressions  of  a  school 
girl,  expressed  in  terms  of  a  school  girl's  art.  However,  she 
hopes  that  some  few  years  hence,  she  will  revisit  this  pictur- 
esque little  town,  and  then  perhaps  she  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  giving  a  more  interesting  account  of  it,  to  the  readers  of 
'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'. 

MARION  ELLARD. 


Life  is  only  bright  when  it  proceedeth 
Towards  a  truer,  deeper  life  above ; 
Human  Love  is  sweetest  when  it  leadeth, 
To  a  more  divine  and  perfect  Love. 
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The  Changed  Echo  of  Bells. 

Hark  to'  the  chimes  of  the  bells  so  gay, 
That  ring  on  the  air  this  winter  clay, 

They  bring  to  my  mind  the  Convent  school. 
Where  the  sound  of  bells  bespoke  a  rule. 

Bells  may  be  merry  as  well  as  sad, 

Bells  may  be  solemn  as  well  as  glad. 
But  the  bell  of  old,  I  loathed  to  hear 
Was  that  which  rang  loudest  in  my  ear. 

'Twas  a  harsh  tongued  bell  whose  tones  did  vibrate 
And  it  ne'er  gave  a  chance  for  'sleeping  in'  late, 
Though  a  dreamy  haze  wrapt  one  just  like  a  spell 
'Twas  sure  to  be  raised  by  the  sound  of  that  bell. 

But  another  whose  tones  were  sonorous  and  clear 
Was  indeed  to  the  heart  of  each  girl  most  dear 

For  it  called  to  a  duty,  which  none  cared  to  shirk 
It  meant  recreation — all  play  and  no  work. 

And  then  after  playtime,  when  bells  must  resume 
Their  sad  and  commanding  rhythmatical  tune 

How  much  like  a  cage  looked  that  study  to  me 

And  I  longed  for  the  bell  that  would  tell  I  was 
free. 

Those  days  have  long  passed  and  now  I  am  free 

And  those  olden  grey  walls  that  were  once  dull 
to  me 

In  memory's  picture  on  which  my  mind  dwells, 

Seem  now  my  best  friends — and  so  do  the  bells. 

NORAH  MAHONEY. 
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Of  Charles  Dickens. 

On  the  long  roll  of  English  novelists,  the  name  of 
Charles  Dickens  stands  deservedly  high.  Not  only  his  style 
of  composition,  but  his  vivid  delineation  of  character,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  lower  classes,  has  endeared  him  to  every 
British  heart. 

He  was  born  at  Landport  in  1812,  the  second  of  eight 
children.  His  father,  the  original  Mr.  Micawber,  was  a 
shiftless  man.  When  Charles  was  uine  years  of  age  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  London.  Two  years  later  he  was  taken  from 
school  and  put  to  work  in  a  blacking  factory.  From  morning 
till  night  he  laboured  among  rough  street  boys.  His  hard 
childhood  left  an  impression  on  his  whole  life  and  writings. 
At  this  time,  his  mother,  the  original  Mrs.  Micawber,  kept 
the  'Boarding  House  for  Young  Ladies'  immortalized  in 
'Nicholas  Nickleby'.  Some  years  later  a  change  came.  To 
his  father  was  willed  a  small  legacy,  which,  however  small 
was  sufficient  to  put  the  family  fortunes  on  a  firm  footing. 
Charles  was  sent  to  a  private  school,  'Wellington  House 
Academy',  a  school  of  the  'Dotheboys  Hall'  stamp.  The 
school  was  conducted  by  a  master,  a  'most  ignorant  fellow' 
as  the  novelist  styles  hinij  who  instilled  little  or  no  knowledge 
into  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

Charles  left  this  institution  when  he  was  fifteen  and  be- 
came a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  studied  shorthand  to  be  a  reporter, 
which  was  the  occupation  of  his  father.  While  engaged  in 
reporting  the  speeches  of  a  Parliamentary  debate,  he  wrote 
his  first  work  of  fiction.  It  is  entitled  'Mr.  Minns  and  His 
Cousin'  and  was  published  when  Dickens  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  When  in  1836  'Pickwick  Papers'  appeared, 
England  was  taken  by  storm.  He  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  writing  and  became  the  most  popular  author  of  the  day. 
He  gave  also  dramatic  readings  of  his  own  works.  The  meet- 
ings were  well  attended  and  very  successful.     Wlien  other 
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works  were  completed,  Dickens  was  tlie  literary  hero  of  tlie 
hour.  His  popularity,  however,  was  lessened  when  Dickens, 
having  visited  America,  wrote  the  somewhat  disparaging  and 
critical  'American  Notes'  and  'Martin  Chuzzlewit'.  The 
resuming  of  the  dramatic  readings  brought  back  the  old  gen- 
eral esteem.  But  he  was  unable  to  stand  the  strain,  and  in 
1870,  in  June,  this  'Master  of  humour  and  pathos',  worn  out 
with  his  great  exertions,  died.  He  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  at  the  request  of  the  whole  nation.  Countless 
thousands  offered  their  tributes  of  flowers  and  many  a 
stealthy  tear  was  shed  over  his  grave. 

His  novels  are,  perhaps,  more  popular  than  are  those 
of  any  other  English  writer.  His  insight  into  human  char- 
acter and  his  active  imagination  have  produced  important 
results  in  his  works.  'David  Copperfield',  the  story  of  his 
own  life,  is  his  masterpiece,  though  'Pickwick  Papers',  a 
care-dispelling  book,  is  the  most  widely  read. 

Dear  Dickens !  great  writer,  good  man,  kindly  soul, 
there  is  on  England's  long  honour  roll  scarcely  a  name  that 
comes  nearer  to  our  hearts  than  thine ! 

GRACE  ALLCHURCH. 


Of  David  Copperfield. 

David  Copperfield  is  considered  Charles  Dickens'  master- 
piece. The  author  himself,  is  the  original  David,  and  the 
hero's  trials  and  sorrows  are  his  own.  Some  critics  have  said 
that  Dickens  showed  a  lack  of  filial  respect  in  representing 
Mr.  Micawber  as  his  father.  Dickens  has  contradicted  that. 
He  says  he  has  taken  a  very  light  revenge  for  all  the  trials 
and  humiliations  he  was  made  to  endure. 

David  has  a  very  hard  time  in  life,  from  the  era  of  his 
mother's  marriage  until  his  aunt  takes  charge  of  him.     His 
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days  are  a  series  of  trials  and  subjections  to  hunger  and 
sorrow,  but  he  overcomes  his  childhood  troubles  and  suc- 
cessfully mounts  the  hills  of  manhood.  He  thinks  a  great 
deal  of  his  wife,  Dora,  and  grieves  deeply  for  her,  when  she 
dies,  but  such  a  noble  spirit  as  his  cannot  nourish  in  sorrow 
therefore,  after  three  years  of  mourning,  he  at  last  finds 
consolation  in  the  love  of  his  true  friend,  Agnes,  his  'Guard- 
ian Angel',  as  he  called  her. 

Dickens  is  well  known  for  the  many  different  characters 
he  presents  in  his  novels.  The  most  striking  character,  to 
my  mind,  in  'Uavid  Copperfield',  is  Mr.  Peggotty.  Such  a 
nature  as  his  is  very  rare.  Who  can  sound  the  depth  of  his 
great  love  for  Emily  when,  after  being  repaid  for  all  his  good- 
ness to  her  by  desertion,  he  sought  her  far  and  near,  always 
loving  her  and  never  blaming  her?  Not  many  can  rightly 
appreciate  his  loving  heart,  noble  mind,  and  childlike  trust- 
fuluness.  Dickens  portrays  his  character  beautifully.  Those 
who  have  read  'David  Copperfield'  will  remember  how  he 
took  Martha  away  with  him  to  Australia  to  give  her  a  fresh 
start  in  life.  All  through  the  book,  different  acts  of  Mr.  Peg- 
gottj'^'s  nobleness  are  brought  to  view. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  Agnes.  She  is 
my  ideal  of  a  pure  and  noble  girl.  She  proves  herself  true 
gold,  by  enduring  untold  humiliations  for  her  father's  sake, 
and  by  suffering  herself  to  live  day  after  day  in  the  presence 
of  Uriah  Heep,  because  she  feels  she  is  helping  her  father 
by  doing  so.  Her  devotion  to  her  father  is  very  touching.  It 
is  so  intense  that  she  would  sacrifice  her  own  happiness  will- 
ingly for  her  father.  Even  David  does  not  appreciate  her  so 
much  as  he  should,  although  it  seems,  when  he  is  in  her 
presence,  as  if  some  good  spirit  were  talking  to  him  and 
soothing  his  ruffled  feelings.  It  is  Agnes  who  effects  the 
great  change  in  David's  life.  She  arouses  his  old  ambitions 
by  her  beautiful  letter,  and  is  rewarded  by  becoming  his 
wife,  with  the  right  to  guard  him  always. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  Miss  Trotwood,  called 
Aunt  Betsy,  by  those  who  love  her.  She  has  a  different  char- 
acter altogether  from  Agnes.     Eccentric  is  the  word  to  de- 
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scribe  her.  She  is  true  and  good.  Her  loving  nature  is  shown 
in  her  kindness  to  little  David.  She  takes  him  into  her  own 
home  circle  and  treats  him  as  if  he  were  her  own  son.  She 
sends  him  to  school,  and  never  deprives  him  of  anything  that 
would  make  him  happy.  Her  disposition  is  very  cheerful. 
She  never  lets  her  troubles  appear  on  the  surface.  One  of  her 
eccentricities  was  that  she  was  always  imagining  donkeys 
were  on  her  property,  and  would  jump  up  in  the  middle  of  a 
meal,  and  run  to  chase  the  supposed  intruders  away. 

Dora  was  a  person  that  would  never  be  more  than  a  child. 
She  took  life  too  lightly,  and  could  not  realize  that  life  is 
what  we  ourselves  make  it.  David,  she  loved  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  frail  heart. 

God  blessed  Ham  with  a  noble  character.  When  Em'ly 
treated  him  so  shamefully,  he  did  not  go  about  blaming  her 
and  planning  revenge.  He  took  his  trouble  from  God's  hand, 
and  tried  to  bear  it  bravely.  He  never  ceased  to  love  Em'ly, 
an  dwould  have  been  united  to  her  if  God  had  not  desired 
him  to  give  his  life  for  a  more  noble  cause. 

Uriah  Heep's  character  as  the  villain  is  admirably 
worked  out.  In  reading  of  him,  one  is  reminded  of  a  snake, 
so  hideous  is  his  appearance,  and  so  serpent-like  his  move- 
ments. He  proves  a  curse  to  every  one  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact,  and  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Wickfield's  bad  angel. 

Each  character  in  'David  Copperfield'  is  widely  different 
from  the  other.  Every  chapter  is  fresh.  The  author  glides 
from  humour  to  pathos  with  a  master  hand.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Dickens'  books  verify  the  proverb  that  every  cloud 
has  a  silvery  lining. 

IRENE  MACDONALD. 


To  live  is  nothing ;  to  be  powerful,  learned,  illustrious,  is  little  ; 
to  be  useful  is  not  enough.  He  alone  has  lived  and  is  a  man  who 
has  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  a  benefit,  given  or  received. 
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Of  Chopin. 


What  real  student  of  literature  would  undertake  the 
study  of  any  classic  without  first  acquainting  himself  with 
the  author,  so  that  by  knowing  the  author's  life  the  student 
may  understand  the  author's  thought?  In  the  interpretation 
of  classical  music,  should  not  one  also  devote  a  little  time  to 
acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
composer?  Therefore,  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study 
of  Chopin's  works  this  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  if  not  inter- 
esting, may  at  least  prove  helpful  in  the  interpretation  of  his 
compositions. 

Frederick  Francis  Chopin  was  born  in  a  little  village  near 
Warsaw,  on  March  1,  1809.  His  father  was  Nicholas  Chopin, 
a  professor  at  the  Lyceum  and  the  School  of  Artillery  and 
Engineering.  His  mother,  Justina  Krzyanowaska,  whom  he 
loved  passionately,  was  of  noble  birth.  Chopin  had  a  very 
happy  home-life,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  a  virtuous,  intel- 
lectual, and  loving  family.  In  his  youth  he  was  lively  and  a 
delightful  companion ;  but,  as  he  grew  older  and  his  physical 
condition  became  weakened  by  inherited  consumption,  he 
inclined  to  melancholy.  He  became  irritable,  sensitive,  and 
over- fastidious . 

Chopin's  only  piano-teacher  was  Adalbert  Zymny,  a  Bo- 
hemian, under  whom  wonderful  progress  was  made.  At  the 
age  of  nine  he  made  his  first  public  appearance,  and  played 
a  concert  of  Gyrowetz.  He  began  to  compose  at  an  early  age. 
In  1842  he  entered  the  Lyceum  at  Warsaw,  where  he  studied 
for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  published  his  first  opus. 
After,  he  spent  some  years  in  study  and  in  composing.  He 
then  travelled  extensively,  and  sometimes  played  in  public. 
He  was  preparing  himself  for  a  professional  career,  which, 
however,  was  destined  to  be  short. 

Chopin  went  in  1831  to  Paris  and  gave  his  first  concert 
there  on  February  26,  1832.  It  was  a  great  success  and  he 
soon  gained  pupils.     He  became  the  fashionable  teacher    of 
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Paris  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  social  diversions.  Among 
his  associates  were  such  men  as  Liszt,  Heine,  Balzac,  Ernst, 
Bellini. 

His  health  was  becoming  fragile  and  appearances  in  pub- 
lic were  soon  distasteful  to  him.  These  grew  rarer  and  rarer, 
but  in  1849  he  was  persuaded  to  give  a  concert  in  London, 
There,  he  was  received  with  great  applause.  He  next  went 
to  Scotland,  where  he  remained  for  only  a  short  time.  When 
he  returned  to  Paris,  his  health  was  completely  broken  down 
and  on  October  17,  1849,  he  died. 

Chopin  has  been  called  by  many  cold  and  exclusive.  But 
he  was  of  an  extremely  emotional  nature.  His  energy  was 
absorbed  in  music  and  to  it  his  life  from  first  to  last  was  de- 
voted. His  compositions  show  great  depth  of  feeling.  'He 
has  given  us  a  new  vision  and  a  new  version  of  beauty.  He 
is  the  poet  of  the  piano.' 

EILEEN  DOWDALL. 


Macbeth — An  Appreciation. 

It  is  not  Macbeth's  goodness  that  prompts  me  to  describe 
his  character,  but  the  fact  that  he  is  true  to  life.  The  only 
quality  that  has  won  admiration  is  his  bravery  as  a  soldier : — 

For  brave  Macbeth — well  he  deserves  that  name — 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandish'd  steel. 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution, 
,  Like  valour's  minion. 

Carved  out  his  passage  till  he  faced  the  slave; 
And  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him. 
Till  he,  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps. 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

But  to  this  readiness  and  bravery  in  battle  stand  in 
strong  contrast  his  cowardice  and  hesitation  when  there  is 
no  immediate  action.  This  comes  out  clearly  when  he  and 
Lady  Macbeth  are  plotting  the  murder  of  Duncan.     Macbeth 
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says,  to  let  good  enough  alone  and  not  to  commit  murder; 
but  Lady  Macbeth  taunts  him  with  cowardice — 

Wouldst  thou  lack  that 

Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem. 
Letting  'I  dare  not'  wait  upon  'I  would*. 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage? 

This  is  shown  also  when  the  time  for  meeting  the  Eng- 
lish is  drawing  near,  but  has  not  yet  come. 

That  he  is  insincere  and  infirm  of  purpose  after  the  mur- 
der of  Duncan  appears  w^hen  Lady  Macbeth  asks  him  to  go 
and  smear  the  faces  of  the  guards  and  he  replies : — 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done; 
Look  on't  again  I  dare  not. 

Lady  Macbeth,  who  well  knew  the  character  of  her  hus- 
band, exclaims,  'Infirm  of  purpose!' 

He  is  ready  to  yield  to  the  temptation  suggested  by  the 
Avitches,  which  temptation  was  really  his  ambition,  and  mur- 
derous thoughts  fill  his  mind  : 

Stars  hide  your  fires ! 

Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires; 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand;  yet  let  that  be 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see. 

Banquo,  who  was  similarly  tempted,  prays  that  even  in 
his  sleep  he  may  be  saved  from  'the  cursed  thoughts  that  na- 
ture gives  way  to  in  repose'. 

Macbeth  was  very  cruel.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  mur- 
dering Duncan,  but  he  then  murdered  Banquo  for  fear  the 
prophecy  concerning  him  might  be  realized.  His  cruelty  was 
shown  more  plainly  by  his  murdering  Macduff's  wife  and 
children,  who,  if  they  wanted  to  do  him  any  harm,  could  not. 

Macbeth 's  main  characteristic  is  his  consuming  selfish- 
ness. It  takes  the  form  of  an  ignoble  ambition.  Through 
the  play  he  never  once  considers  the  welfare  of  Scotland.  His 
selfishness  is  so  marked  that  it  alone  makes  him  hesitate  to 
murder  Duncan. 

We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business: 
He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late,  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 
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Toward  tlie  end  of  the  play  this  egotism  becomes  still 
more  evident.  For  instance,  when  Lady  Macbeth  is  seriously 
ill  and  the  attending  physician  is  present,  Macbeth  asks  about 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  but  shows  at  once  that  he  is 
thinking  more  of  his  own  troubles  and  himself  than  of  his 
wife,  and  goes  on  to  say,  'Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none 
of  it!'  quite  forgetting  that  the  physician  was  there  to  pre- 
scribe for  Lady  Macbeth,  not  for  him.  When  the  news  of  his 
wife's  death  is  brought  him  he  indulges  in  no  excessive  grief, 
but  simply  says  : — 

She  would  have  died  hereafter; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  pretty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  duty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more : — it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. — 

Macbeth  is  very  superstitious  and  believes  all  the  inform- 
ation that  he  receives  from  the  witches.  But  after  he  sees 
that  the  witches  have  deceived  him,  his  soldier  courage  as- 
serts itself  and  he  no  longer  relies  upon  their  words,  as  he  ex- 
plains in  his  last  speech : — 

I  will  not  yield      ******    •^ 
Though  Birnam  Wood  become  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  opposed,  leing  of  no  woman  born. 
Yet  will  I  try  that  last;  before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield:  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  he  that  first  cries 
'Hold,  enough !' 

BERTILLE  HAYES. 


Character  is  a  perfectly   educated   will.     Actions,  looks,  words, 
steps  form  the  alphabet  by  which  you  may  spell  characters. 
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Entre  Nous. 

Teacher — Norinne,  what  is  the  use  of  Laughing  Gas? 
Norinne — To  produce  merriment. 

*     *     «     *      *     * 

Teacher — What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  very  'to 
observe' ? 

Pupil — (To  girl  beside  her) — What  is  it? 
The  girl  behind — I  Dunno!  (I  don't  know.) 
Pupil — Idono,   Idonare,    Idonavi,    Idonatum. 


To  school  at  nine-thirty  came  our  tardy  pupil, 
Who  of  missing  a  lesson  has  never  a  scruple. 
Said  Sister,  'At  nine  you  were  absent  it  seems!' 
'Oh  no',  replied  she,  'I  was  here  in  my  dreams'. 

*     *     *     *      *     * 

'What  is  a  writer's  cramp?'  asked  a  small  boy  of  his 
lather  one  evening. 

A  little  girl  who  attended  Saint  Joseph's  Kindergarten 
and  had  a  sister  in  Form  IV.,  spoke  up:  'Why,  Daddy,  that's 
what  Mary  gets  from  copying  Sister's  History  notes  every 
night.' 

******* 

Cheer  up,  Geraldine — Hard  work  promotes  growth. 


Elizabeth  was  heard  to  cry  out  in  sleep  after  return  from 
a  visit  home  at  Thanksgiving : 

'Turkey,  more  turkey, 
Thanks,   Mother,   dear, 
It's  the  last  bit  I'll  get 
For  nearly  a  year.' 

MARY  LATCHFORD. 
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College  Notes. 


The  Dramatic  Class  of  1913  promises  a  very  interesting 
and  novel  entertainment  before  tlie  close  of  the  fall  term. 
Under  the  able  supervision  of  Miss  Helen  Morrow,  A.T.C.M., 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  girls,  the  play  promises  to  be  a 
success. 

******* 

The  monthly  marks  of  the  Senior  Sixth  Class  are  of  un- 
usual interest  this  term.  Miss  Kathleen  Donley  has  held 
first  place  for  September  and  October,  Miss  Elizabeth  Barney 
ranking  second  each  month.  Rev.  Mother  Superior  presented 
Miss  Kathleen  with  a  very  handsome  medallion  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  double  triumph. 

******* 

Some  of  our  youngest  Fifth  Class  pupils  have  surprised 
the  attendants  of  the  Junior  Hall,  by  skilful  blackboard 
drawings  in  connection  with  their  work  in  Biology.  The 
Misses  Grace  Barron  and  Kathleen  Gray  deserve  special  men- 
tion. 


The  University  Classes  have  grown  so  large  as  to  neces- 
sitate a  more  spacious  lecture  room.  A  bright,  well-equipped 
room,  overlooking  the  quadrangle  has  been  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  in  the  recent  mark- 
ing of  Botanical  notes  at  the  University,  Miss  Eileen  Dowdall 
was  credited  with  an  honourable  *A',  and  that  Miss  Marian 
Ellard  also,  received  a  high  mark.  The  prescribed  Geological 
excursions  have  proved  very  interesting  to  our  Second  Year 
Students. 

******* 

On  Tuesday  evening,  September  2nd,  Rev.  T.  J.  Shan- 
non, S.  J.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  St.  Louis  University, 
delivered  a  most  instructive  and  delightfully  interesting  lee- 
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ture  in  Geology,  before  the  Sisters  and  pupils  of  Saint 
Joseph's  College.  The  subject  chosen  by  the  Rev.  Father, 
'The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado'  is  one  with  which  he  is 
thoroughly  familiar,  he  having  made,  in  company  with  other 
Jesuit  Fathers,  Professors  of  Geology  in  their  leading  Uni- 
versities throughout  the  States,  thorough  inspection  of  this 
'Titan  of  Chasms'  and  minute  study  of  the  Geological  forma- 
tions in  the  surrounding  country.  The  lantern  views,  illus- 
trating the  different  scenes  described  were  unusually  fine, 
and  it  was  especially  interesting  to  know  that  the  plates  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  themselves  from  some 
splendid  photographs  secured  by  their  party  during  their 
Geological  researches  in  Arizona.  The  vividness  with  which 
the  beautiful  scenery  was  portrayed  and  the  interesting  de- 
scription of  one  who  had  himself  gazed  upon  these  countless 
masterpieces  of  Nature's  handiwork,  made  us  forget  for  the 
time  our  surroundings  and  led  us  to  imagine  that  we,  too. 
were  crossing  the  arid  plains,  dense  forests,  and  formidable 
mountains,  or  zigzagging  along  the  narrow  paths,  now  paus- 
ing a  moment  in  our  descent  to  look  back  at  the  huge  pictur- 
esque towers  that  border  the  rim  of  the  chasm,  or  to  gaze 
below  with  fascinated  eye  into  the  unlifted  doom  of  tartar- 
ean  depths,  where  the  Colorado  River,  here  a  tortuous 
stream,  slides  along  with  oily  smoothness  for  a  space  only  to 
break  again  into  violent  waves  that  come  against  the  current 
and  hold  their  outline  lengthwise  of  the  shore.  Surely  here 
in  this  sublimest  of  gorges.  Nature  has  surpassed  herself. 
Glories  such  as  are  revealed  in  its  depths  never  saw  birth  in 
the  wildest  imaginings  of  the  poet's  fancy.  No  artist's  brush 
could  ever  reproduce  those  inky  shadows,  gilded  spires,  or 
suffusions  of  rosy  light.  Little  wonder  that  the  beholder,  ex- 
alted to  emotional  heights  recks  not  the  hours  and  is  unmind- 
ful of  fatigue.  Not  less  interesting  were  the  carefully  pre- 
pared maps  and  diagrams,  showing  the  direction  of  the  route 
taken  and  the  different  geological  formations  discovered  by 
the  party.  In  fact  the  lecture  throughout  gave  every  evi- 
dence of  the  unwearying  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  their  careful  study,  and  minute  examination  of 
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the  locality  described.  Nor  was  all  tliis  done  at  the  expense 
of  matters  Spiritual,  for  the  good  Father  told  us  in  speaking 
of  their  tent  and  mode  of  life  during  this  time,  that  the  mem- 
bers had  the  sacred  privilege  of  assisting  at  two  masses 
daily.  These  holy  morning  sacrifices  were,  we  doubt  not, 
but  the  fitting  prelude  to  their  interior  communings  with  God 
throughout  the  day.  For  who  could  gaze  upon  these  scenes 
of  unparalleled  beauty,  and  not  at  the  same  time  raise  his 
heart  to  the  Almighty  One,  who  had  fashioned  them  with  His 
Hand  ? 

Rev.  Father  Shannon  intimated  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session several  other  views,  which  his  then  limited  time 
would  not  permit  him  to  show.  However,  we  trust  that  he 
will  honour  us  some  time  again  with  a  visit,  and  that  then 
we  may  have  the  privilege  and  pleasure,  of  hearing  more  of 
his  very  interesting  accounts  of  expeditions  made  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  science  of  geology. 


At  the  Toronto  International  Exhibition,  1913,  Miss 
Marie  Barry,  who  has  been  resident  in  the  College  for  some 
years,  was  awarded  First  Prize  for  Fancy  Work.  This  is  no 
mean  distinction,  the  number  of  competitors  being  large. 
Congratulations,  Marie ! 


The  Minims  entertained  the  Sisters  and  the  pupils  of  the 
College  on  November  5th,  in  a  novel  way.  To  the  surprise 
of  all,  these  babes,  after  greeting  the  audience  in  French, 
continued  a  most  delightful  little  programme  in  this  newly- 
learned  language.  Not  an  English  word  was  spoken,  from 
the  opening  chorus  to  the  closing  hymn,  and  so  confidently 
did  the  little  entertainers  pronounce  the  rolling  words,  that, 
far  from  taking  from  the  animation  and  grace  which  belong 
to  this  language,  they  added  charm  by  their  sweet  simplicity. 
The  little  dialogue  'Les  Couleurs'  by  Cecelia  Massey  and  May 
Nolan  was  very  well  rendered.  Camilla  Mulvihill's  fluency 
in  conversation  seemed  in  no  way  to  be  checked  by  the  change 
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of  language.  Prizes  for  application  during  the  first  term  were 
won  by  Cecelia  Massey,  May  Nolan,  and  Edith  Gendron. 

Following  is  the  programme  of  this  'Petit  Concert,  Fleur- 
de-Lis' : 

'Saluts  et  Bonsoir.' 

Chanson Tetits  Oisseaux.' 

Recitation La  Voix  du  Tabernacle. 

Chansonnette Pierre  et  Jacques. 

Morceau Ceux  Que  J'Aime. 

Dialogue   Les  Couleurs. 

Recitation   Le  Reveil. 

Priere  Je  Vous  salue,  Marie. 

Conversation   Fillettes  d'Ecole. 

Morceau   Petit  Jesus. 

Recitation  Brille,  Petite  Etoile. 

Je  Sais  Compter en  Francais. 

Cantique    'Veillez   Sur   Moi.' 

****** 

The  Annual  Retreat  for  the  Young  Ladies  opened  Thurs- 
day evening,  November  6th.  The  exercises  were  conducted 
by  the  Reverend  N.  Roche,  C.  S.  B.,  who  established  his 
reputation  among  the  girls  of  last  year,  during  their  retreat 
given  last  February.  Father  Roche  has  won  his  way  into  the 
hearts  of  all  the  pupils,  new  and  old,  by  the  beautiful  talks 
on  Holy  Communion,  which  he  has  been  giving  weekly  since 
the  opening  of  school.  Rev.  Father  Roche's  fervour  at  the 
devotions,  and  his  charming  simplicity  in  explaining  the 
sublime  truths  of  our  holy  religion,  made  deep  impression 
upon  the  hearts  of  all,  and  the  seeds  of  virtue  that  were  im- 
planted in  their  young  souls  will  doubtless  bear  fruit  a  hun- 
dred-fold. The  Retreat  was  held  earlier  than  usual  this  year, 
so  that  the  pupils  might  reap  during  this  season  of  grace,  the 
remarkable  privilege  of  the  Jubilee  Year. 
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Retreat  of  1913. 

I  knelt  in  the  Convent  Chapel, 
Where  oft  I  have  bow'd  in  prayer, 
And  radiance  shrouded  the  altar, 
Adorn'd  with  flowerets  rare. 

Reverent  came  the  long  procession, 
Two  by  two,  'neath  veils  of  white, 
Dark-robed  maids  in  meditation. 
But  immersed  in  heavenly  light ! 

On  the  feast  of  reparation, 

Jesus  called   these  souls  apart 

And  whispered,  as  to  Margaret  Mary, 

To  each  loved  child:  'Give  me  thy  heart!' 

Lo !  within  the  sanctuary  holy. 
Prays  God's  Minister  of  grace, 
Children's  voices  offer  homage. 
Angels  bow  with  covered  face. 

And  as  I  gazed  upon  the  scene — 
The  upraised  Host,  the  altar  fair, 
Methought  the  Benediction  hour. 
Fit  closing  for  these  days  of  prayer. 

0  precious  Time  !     0  blest  Retreat ! 
E'en  tho'  seclusion  sweet  be  past. 
Thy  mighty  triumph  now  begins, 
Thy  lessons  deep,  fore'er  will  last. 

E.  de  M. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Our  Last  Number. 


"^-^> 


^  m  "^  ^^  years  ago,  in  March,  of  1912,  was  issued  the 
»     "^       ^    first  number  of  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  in  the  name 

'^XA'i/i^     of  the   Alumnae   Association   of   Saint   Joseph's 

College.     This  number  of  March,   1914,   is  the 

eighth  of  the  magazine — the  last  issue  of  the  second  year  of 

its  existence,  and  the  last  issue  of  the  present  Editors,  who 

have  had  charge  of  the  'Lilies'   since  its  inception. 

In  retiring  we  are  glad  to  know  and  to  be  able  publicly  to 
make  known  to  our  friends,  who  are  friends  of  the  'Lilies', 
that  we  have  succeeded  far  beyond  our  most  roseate  expecta- 
tions, however  our  accomplishments  may  be  measured  by 
others.  We  set  before  ourselves  a  task  of  dutiful  love ;  we 
gave  freely  of  our  best  in  our  endeavours  to  succeed ;  and 
now  that  we  have  attained  cmr  end,  we  voluntarily  resign  our 
high  offices,  for  we  are  conscious  that  the  pioneer  work  has 
been  done  as  well  as  we  know  how  to  do  it. 

Each  issue  of  the  'Lilies'  has  consisted  of  one  thousand 
copies,  which  have  been  easily  circulated — so  easily  that  it 
seems  to  us  judicious  to  double  the  number  of  copies  in  the 
near  future.  Apart  from  the  alumnae  of  Saint  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, the  friends  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  are  numerous 
and  generous — and,  in  special  cases,  are  far  more  practical 
than  are  some  of  the  alumnae  themselves  whose  support  con- 
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sists  of  praise  and  good  wishes.  However,  on  the  whole,  the 
alumnae  and  friends  and  even  strangers  whom  chance  has 
favoured  with  a  copy,  have  furnished  charming  illustrations 
of  whole-souled  kindness.  To  all  such  we  are  deeply  grateful 
for  their  own  subscriptions  and  for  those  of  their  friends.  It 
is  a  magazine  axiom  that  the  subscription  list  is  not  a  comfort- 
ing asset.  We  are  proud  to  add  that  the  subscription  list  of 
the  'Lilies'  is  a  glorious  exception.  It  is  a  bulwark  of  sup- 
port on  which  we  depended  and  we  have  not  been  disappoint- 
ed. Mrs.  Maude  Weir  has  had  charge  of  it  and  has  laboured 
patiently  and  faithfully  in  the  performance  of  her  onerous 
duties,  and  has  succeeded  admirably. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy  has  had  charge  of  the  advertising  dc 
partment,  and  therein  has  done  her  utmost  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  advertisements  speak  for  themselves.  All 
our  readers  have  noticed  their  increase  from  our  first  number 
to  our  last.  All  understand,  too,  that  the  advertisers  pay  for 
their  pages  and  are  repaid  by  our  patronage  and  that  of  our 
friends.  Our  circulation  is  not  large,  but  all  of  our  subscrib- 
ers have  patronized  our  advertisers  as  extensively  as  possible. 
We  thank  our  advertisers  for  their  support  and  their  faith  in 
us  to  keep  our  part  of  the  contract.  Some  of  them  have  re- 
mained with  us  during  our  eight  publications.  Indeed,  a 
great  source  of  pleasure  has  been  ours  in  the  letters  telling 
us  that  our  advertisements  have  notably  increased  business. 
Let  us  thank,  also,  those  alumnae  and  friends  who  voluntar- 
ily forwarded  advertisements  to  us  and  thereby  augmented 
our  revenue. 

Another  source  of  aid  to  us  apart  from  subscriptions  and 
advertisements  has  been  the  unexpected  contributions  from 
friends  anxious  to  see  our  'Lilies'  flourish  and  anxious  to  ad- 
vance the  scholastic  interests  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph 
in  the  cause  of  higher  education.  Our  gratitude  to  such 
friends  is  boundless  and  is  not  measured  by  the  amount  of  Ihe 
contribution.  We  remind  those  benefactors  of  the  prayers 
of  the  grateful  Sisters. 

Two  years  ago,  we  had  not  one  cent  in  our  treasury.  True, 
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there  was  a  little  money  to  the  credit  of  the  association — 
money  that  accrued  from  membership  fees  and  the  proceeds  of 
entertainments — but  the  Editors  decided  to  keep  the  account 
of  the  'Lilies'  separate  from  that  of  the  general  association, 
and  to  her  other  duties  Mrs.  Maude  Weir  graciously  added 
that  of  Treasurer  of  the  'Lilies'.  Mrs.  Weir  is  glad  to  have 
a  surplus  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  a  neat  sum  that  annihilates 
financial  worry  for  the  next  Editor-in-Chief. 

We  wish  to  thank  heartily  those  who  furnished  us  with 
literary  contributions,  prose  and  poetical.  We  have  thus  been 
able  to  publish  many  articles  of  special  interest  to  the  ma- 
jority of  our  readers.  Some  of  those  articles  were  the  result 
of  much  self-sacrifice  of  valuable  time  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  who  are  busy  men  and  women  in  exacting  spheres  of 
life.  The  'Lilies'  is  not  unmindful  of  the  self-abnegation  en- 
tailed thereby.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  our  associate 
editor.  Miss  Bolster,  for  obtaining  articles  from  the  facile  and 
distinguished  pen  of  Sir  James  Grant. 

We  know  not  the  policy  of  our  successors,  whether  or 
not  they  will  follow  in  our  footsteps ;  whether  or  not  they  will 
see  eye  to  eye  with  us.  In  any  case,  we  wish  them  all  suc- 
cess. Nothing  will  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  them 
accomplish  for  our  Alma  Mater  what  we  have  accomplished 
— and  to  do  more  if  they  can.  We  have  tried  to  work  in  the 
spirit  of  our  motto — For  God  and  Alma  Mater — and  have  most 
assiduously  laboured  to  eliminate  self  from  our  work.  We 
ask  our  successors  never  to  forget  our  motto — unless,  indeed, 
in  the  course  of  events,  it  should  be  changed  for  a  nobler 
watchword.  After  all,  it  is  no  little  consolation  to  realize  that 
we  are  judged,  not  by  what  we  do,  but  by  what  we  aim  at 
doing.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  best  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  lasting  welfare  of  the  institution  to  which  we  have 
pledged  allegiance.  We  resign  in  the  confidence  that  the 
'Lilies'  is  flourishing  and  needs  now  only  care  and  attention 
to  secure  a  constant  and  vigorous  growth. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  close  without  a  word  of  thanks 
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to  little  John,  who  has  cheerfully  travelled  many  miles  in  the 
interest  of  the  'Lilies'  on  hot  days  and  cold  days. 

Nor  should  we  neglect  to  thank  the  printer  of  the  'Lilies', 
Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  who  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  our  magazine. 

As  Editor-in-Chief,  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  Reverend  Mother  Superior,  who  has  never  been  too  busy 
with  her  manifold  interests  to  give  me  the  inestimable  benefit 
of  her  advice  and  assistance,  and  who  has  always  been  the 
first  to  express  the  words  we  liked  most  to  hear — 'The  best 
yet!' — as  each  succeeding  issue  arrived.  And  may  each  num- 
ber prove  to  be — the  best  yet ! 
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Saint  Joseph,  Model  of  Work  at  Home. 

If  we  wish  to  learn  how  essential,  necessary,  and  holy 
is  the  great  law  of  labour,  let  us  go  to  Nazareth. 

We  see  there  a  workshop  in  which  a  youth  with  a  sedate 
bearing  and  of  superhuman  beauty,  toils  beside  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life.  In  the  next  little  room,  a  woman,  a  humble 
housewife,  prepares  the  food  and  makes  the  garments  of  the 
two  workmen.  That  woman  is  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Heaven; 
that  Youth  is  Jesus,  God  made  Man,  who  would  also  be  a 
workman ;  and  the  carpenter  is  Joseph,  the  Son  of  David. 

Taught  by  such  an  example,  let  us  then  love,  honour, 
and  our  lesson  in  practice  by  WORKING ! 
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Special  Notice. 

Government  Officials,  Postmasters,  Subscribers, 
Advertisers,  Contributors,  Members  of  the  Alumnse 
Association  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Friends,  and 
Strangers  will  please  take  notice  that  the  Board  of 
Publication  of  '  Saint  Joseph  Lilies '  has  resigned, 
and  that  consequently  Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  M.  A., 
is  no  longer  Editor-in-chief  of  '  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  '; 
that  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy  is  no  longer  Advertising 
Editor ;  that  Mrs.  Maude  Weir  is  no  longer  Subscrip- 
tion Editor  ;  and  that  all  communications  are  hence- 
forth to  be  addressed  to  the  Reverend  Mother 
Superior  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  St.  Alban 
Street,  Toronto,  until  further  notice. 

Subscribers  are  respectfully  reminded  that  the 
third  year  of  the  '  Lilies  '  will  begin  with  the  June 
issue.  The  subscription  is  one  dollar  and  is  payable 
in  advance.  Encourage  the  new  Editors  by  subscrib- 
ing early. 

GERTRUDE  LAWLER, 

(For  the  Retiring  Editors.) 
March,  1914. 
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335  Laurier  Avenue,  Ottawa, 

December  26,  1913. 

Dear  and  Reverend  Mother  Superior, 

I  received  this  morning  in  its  new  garb, 
the  Address  with  wbicb  your  pupils  hon- 
oured me  last  week.  It  is  now  quite  a  work  of 
art,  and  it  will  take  a  prominent  part  in  a 
collection  of  addresses  of  different  kinds 
which  I  have  received  in  the  course  of  a 
long  public  career  . 

Allow  me  the  pleasure  of  again  ex- 
pressing to  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  my  too 
short  visit  to  Saint  Joseph's  College. 

Allow  me  also  to  convey  to  you  my  best 
wishes  for  the  coming  year. 

Tours  very  sincerely, 

WILFRID  LAURIER. 
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Saint  Joseph. 


/*^ 


^  /1\  ^  BLESSED  JOSEPH  !  can  there  be  a  heart 
X    Vi/    ^     That  loves  the  infant  Jesus,  yet  loves  not  thee  ; 
^^\esAl^      Thee,  whom  he  called  His  Father  upon  earth, 
■  r^6!S-      rj^j^gg^  ^ypg  ^£  ^j^g  Eternal  Fatherhood  ? 

Thou  wast,  at  once.  His  father, master,  servant; 

His  father,  to  protect  from  cruel  hands, 

His  infant  life ;  to  toil  and  care  for  Him, 

And  love  Him  with  a  love  surpassing  far. 

All  given  by  others  to  their  cherished  sons. 

To  clasp  within  thine  arms  and  to  thy  heart, 

The  priceless  treasure  sent  to  thee  from  Heaven. 

Thou  wert  His  master,  too,  M'^hom  He  obeyed 

When  in  thy  workshop  poor  in  Nazareth, 

Like  an  apprentice.  He,  the  Holy  One, 

Learning  thy  craft,  was  subject  unto  thee, 

Thou  wert  His  servant,  toiling  night  and  day 

To  render  faithful  service  to  thy  Lord, 

Within  thine  humble  home,  making  thy  life 

A  constant  daily  sacrifice  to  Him. 

0  blessed  patron !  in  thy  heavenly  home. 

All  crowned  with  light,  may  we  at  last  behold  thee, 

Waiting  for  those  who  love  thy  hidden  life, 

And  strive  like  thee,  to  love  and  work  for  Jesus. 

Then  may  the  hands  that  oft  have  clasped  his  own 

Upon  each  head,  be  gently  laid  in  blessing; 

Then  mayst  thou  lead  us  through  the  countless  throng 

Of  angel  choirs,  who  sing  his  praise  forever. 

Through  ranks  of  happy  saints,  into  the  presence, 

The  glorious  presence  of  thy  Son  and  Lord. 

E.  D.  M. 
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Obsequies  of  the  Late  Sister  M. 
Ethelburge. 


^  ^-yr  'ij  HE  obsequies  of  tlie  late  Sister  Mary  Ethelburge 


»  ^j  %  Garner  took  place  in  Saint  Joseph's  Convent 
^^^<iA^^  Chapel  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  November. 
In  the  Sanctuary  were  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Mc- 
Cann,  the  Very  llev.  Dean  Morris,  St,  Catharines;  the  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Moyna,  Barrie;  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hand,  the 
Very  Rev.  Wm.  Brick,  C.  SS.  R.,  the  Very  Rev.  N.  Roche, 
C.  S.  B.,  the  Reverend  Fathers  Rohleder,  D.  Cushing,  C.  S. 
B.,  F.  Frachon,  H.  Canning,  M.  Whelan,  Rector  of  Saint 
Michael's  Cathedral,  M.  Cline,  P.  Coyle,  Wm.  McCann,  J. 
Carberry,  F.  Welsh,  C.  S.  B.,  T.  O'Donnell,  G.  Williams,  F. 
Christian,  C.  S.  B.,  A.  O'Malley,  A.  Staley,  E.  McCabe,  M. 
Malouf,  D.  Meader,  C.  S.  B.,  E.  O'Brien,  H.  Carr,  F.  Mor- 
rissey,  D.  D.,  E.  Kelly,  J.  Purcil,  C.  S.  B.,  S.  McGrath,  J. 
Coleman.  Solemn  Requiem  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the 
Rev.  M.  Gearin,  of  Phelpston,  the  Rev.  T.  Sullivan,  Thorold, 
officiated  as  deacon,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Smyth,  of  St.  Cathar- 
ines, as  Subdeacon.  The  immediate  members  of  the  family 
present  were  Rev.  Sister  Cecilia,  Mr.  and  Miss  Garner,  Mrs., 
the  Misses,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Gearin. 

For  many  years  Sister  Ethelburge  was  directress  of  vocal 
music  and  choir  leader  in  the  College-Academy  and  her  loss 
will  be  severely  felt,  not  alone  for  her  exceptional  musical 
abilities,  but  also  for  her  bright  companionship,  her  sunny 
temperament,  her  genial  manners,  her  cheerful  disposition. 
Her  vocal  gifts  exercised  as  instructor,  were  of  a  high  order ; 
the  results  of  her  teaching  showed  in  the  numbers  of  her 
pupils  that  passed  successfully  the  vocal  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  their  singing  were 
always  observable  that  artistic  finish,  that  fine  culture,  that 
perfection  of  musical  art — traits  characteristic  of  their  teach- 
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er.  Guests  who  have  been  present  at  the  splendid  Recitals 
given  in  Saint  Joseph's  Auditorium  or  who  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  attend  the  grand  ceremonies  in  the  College  Chapel 
came  to  know  the  excellent  vocal  training  the  students  re- 
ceived. Especially  was  Sister  Ethelburge  devoted  to  lit- 
urgical music,  which  enhances  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the 
divine  worship.  Her  selections  were  not  taken  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  authors  devoid  of  religious  inspiration;  she 
taught  those  creations  that  have  come  down  to  us  stamped 
with  the  reverent  approval  of  centuries,  sanctified  by  the 
millions  of  holy  men  and  women  who  have  chanted  them. 
In  the  teaching  of  Congregational  Singing,  of  which  she 
made  a  great  success,  she  was  influenced  by  one  motive  only 
— the  praise  of  God  :  she  remembered  that,  in  Eternity,  Praise 
and  Thanksgiving  will  be  our  only  prayer  and  she  was  de- 
sirous to  begin  in  time  that  which  would  be  her  eternal  oc- 
cupation. 

'I  praise  Thy  name  for  ever,  yea  for  ever. 

And  praise  will  stay 
Throughout  eternity  when  other  worship 

His  passed  away.' 

• 

She  has  left  her  pupils  the  memory  of  her  liturgical  spirit 
in  her  unerring  selections  of  the  Church's  canticles;  she  has 
left  her  Community  the  memory  of  her  thirty-one  years  of 
devoted  services  to  their  interest  and  the  interests  of  God's 
Church.  'After  all,  I  die  a  child  of  the  Church',  was  the  joy- 
ful death-bed  exclamation  of  the  great  Saint  Theresa ;  so,  too 
was  that  grand  realization  the  consolation,  the  strength,  the 
support  of  the  deceased  religious  who  edified  her  sisters  by 
her  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  God's  Holy  will  and  her 
soulful  gratitude  for  the  blessings  that  Holy  Church  be- 
stowed upon  her.  Her  death  was  ideally  beautiful.  She  has 
gone,  leaving  many  hearts  to  mourn  the  sunshine  of  her  sweet 
presence,  but  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain : — 

'Passing  out  of  the  shadows  into  Eternal  Day 
Why  do  you  call  it  dying — this  sweet  going  away?' 

R.  I.  P 
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Sorrow. 

BY 

Dr.  William  J.  Fischer. 


/^^  HEN  Sorrow  pale,  a  queen  doth  reign 


^  Within  the  heart's  strong  citadel, 

"       The  bitter  word  that  calls  forth  Pain 

Falls  from  her  lips  we  know  full  well. 


And  yet  we  love  her  through  bleak  days 
Of  wand'ring  o'er  this  sin-stained  sod; 

'Tis  she  who  lights  Love's  burning  rays— 
'Tis  she  who  turns  our  eyes  to  God. 
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Lovest  Thou  Me  ? 

'""^    \  OVEST  thou  Me  ?    0    soul  for  whom  I  died 

The  anguished  death  of  shame  upon  the  tree, 
Whilst  to  My  agony  the  dumb  replied, 
Voicing  to  God  its  angered  loyalty ; 
My  chosen  ones  whose  hearts  I  yearned  to  reach, 
For  whom  I  hungered  and  to  whom  I  cried. 
My  souls  beloved  that  had  the  gift  of  speech, 

Stood  silently  by  or  spoke  but  to  deride. 
Soul,  art  thou  one  of  these?    I  died  for  thee. 
Lovest  thou  Me? 

Lovest  thou  Me?     Upon  My  altars  laid, 

A  helpless  pleader  for  thy  love  I  stay. 
The  Maker  suing  for  the  hearts  He  made. 

Wilt  thou,  ungrateful,  longer  turn  away? 
Doth  the  world  woo  thee,  seems  it  passing  fair? 

Its  joys  are  hollow  and  its  pleasures  dust, 
Pleasures  and  joys  I  give  beyond  compare, 

Yet  I  ask  nothing  but  thy  love  and  trust. 
Myself  am  all,  and  all  I  give  to  thee, 
Lovest  thou  Me? 

Lovest  thou  Me?  through  the  long  years  I  seek, 

Calling  my  lost  sheep  in  the  rain  and  wind. 
In  lowly  valley  and  on  mountain  peak, 

Tenderly  joyful  if  but  one  I  find. 
Where'er  thou  goest,  thou  canst  not  hide  from  me;    ^ 

My  pierced  feet  shall  follow  to  the  end, 
My  voice  will  reach  thee  over  land  and  sea. 

Though  to  the  last  thy  heart  Mine  may  not  find, 
Yet  till  the  world  shall  end  I  call  to  thee, 
Lovest  thou  Me? 

FLORENCE  S.  ROBINSON. 
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The  Annunciation. 

HIS  day,  0  Heavenly  Father,  came 
Thy  promise  blest. 
Ave !    The  shadow  of  the  Spirit 
Will  upon  thee  rest. 
Fiat !    The  maiden  bows 

Her  head  upon  her  breast, 
And  in  that  solemn  moment 
'Verbum  caro  factum  est*. 


S.  M.  I.  J. 
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The  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

purify  the  first  soft  ray 

That  lights  the  morning  sky, 
And  tints  with  gold  the  snowy  clouds 
That  in  its  pathway  lie. 
And  purify  the  moonbeam  fair 

That  smiles  o'er  land  and  sea; 
For  though  their  light  is  very  pure, 

'Tis  far  less  pure  than  she. 
0  far  less  pure  than  she  who  stood 

Before  the  temple  gate; 
Her  soul  a  fount  of  heavenly  light, 
Mary  Immaculate ! 

And  purify  the  crystal  drops 

That  gem  the  violet ! 
And  crown  the  opening  rosebud's  brow 

With  diamond  coronet.  1 

The  hyacinth  amid  the  leaves. 

The  blossom  on  the  tree, 
Though  pure  in  nature's  loveliness, 

They  are  less  pure  than  she ; 
Less  pure  than  she  that  Virgin  blest. 

For  who  can  estimate 
Her  more  than  angel  purity, 

Mary  Immaculate  ? 

Then  purify  with  all  your  skill 

The  delicate  snowflake ; 
The  water-lilies,  as  they  float 

Upon  the  silver  lake. 
The  snowy  dove  with  plumes  fresh  bathed. 

The  pearls  beneath  the  sea, 
For  though  they  all  are  very  pure. 

They  are  less  pure  than  she. 
The  Virgin  Mother  of  our  God, 

Without  the  temple  gate; 
Lily  of  Israel,  snow-white  Pearl, 

Mary  Immaculate  I  ALUMNA. 
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The  Assumption. 


i^^YV^  OTHER !    How  oft  at  Nazareth, 
f  jXl  ^  Thus  calleth  thy  Child  for  thee, 

^"^^^/i^      -^nd  thou  answereth,  0  so  sweetly, 
'Jesus,  come  unto  me'  I 

And  then  those  years  of  longing, 

When  thy  Child  was  far  from  thee, 

When  thou  gavest  up  thy  treasure, 
Mother,  for  me ! 

But  to-day  at  the  portals  of  Heaven 
The  angels  are  waiting  for  thee. 

And  the  voice  of  thy  Child  is  calling : 
'Mother,  come  unto  Me' ! 


S.  M.  I.  J. 
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A  Rose  from  Our  Lady's  Dower. 

Q-y  "Hj  N  our  Father's  Home,  there  are  many  mansions. 

31  y  Our  dear  Lord  has  deigned  to  teach  us  that  in  His 
^  beautiful  Heaven  there  are  different  degrees  of 
^^  glory.  Precious  Pearls  of  Faith  adorn  the  noble 
brows  of  the  martyrs,  rare  glowing  opals  of  Hope  sparkle  in 
the  crowns  of  prophets  and  apostles,  rich  rubies  of  Charity 
and  brilliant  diamonds  of  Purity  illumine  the  fair  brows  of 
confessors  and  virgins.  Matchless  colouring,  rarest  jewels, 
richest  magnificence ! 

But,  amidst  the  varied  splendour,  there  are  crowns  of 
simple  beauty,  whose  delicately-tinted  gems  gleam  with  soft- 
er radiance  toward  the  earth,  toward  us,  yet  whose  rays  shine 
with  a  singular  brilliancy  as  they  mingle  with  those  converg- 
ing toward  the  throne  of  God.  And,  if  we  may  be  permitted  tc 
surmise  special  favours  for  the  dear  Saints,  it  seems  appropri- 
ate to  say  that,  no  doubt,  these  'little  souls'  give  special  glory 
in  Heaven  to  the  Infant  Jesus ;  they  honour  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  prerogatives  of  the  sweet  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 
It  was  one  of  these  'little  souls',  the  'Little  Flower',  that  the 
'Lilies'  chose  to  point  out  in  the  September  number  of  last 
year,  that  its  dear  readers  might  see  the  beauty  of  this  tender 
blossom  and  thus  learn  to  love  it.  Those  readers  will  agree 
that  a  charm  makes  one  linger  in  that  garden  of  'simple  souls', 
and  we  have  thought  to  please  them  by  pointing  out  another 
hidden  little  flower  from  the  same  secluded,  mystic  garden  of 
the  Child  Jesus — Clare  Yaughan,  whose  name  in  the  Convent 
of  Poor  Clares  where  she  became  a  religious,  was  Sister  Mary 
Clare  of  the  Infant  Jesus. 

We  saw  by  the  Crib  of  Jesus, 

Among  blossoms  ot  beauty  rare, 
Therese,  sweet  child  of  loving  truthfulness. 

And  Jesus'  ardent  lover,  Mary  Clare. 

We  trust  that  the  hardly-opened  flower  of  her  innocent 
life  may,  by  the  fragrance  of  virtues,  not  only  delight  those 
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who  read  these  pages,  but  enkindle  in  many  hearts,  by  an  ex- 
ample of  generous  love  of  God,  a  more  fervent  love  of  the 
Child  Jesus,  and,  especially,  of  the  most  Blessed  Sacrament, 
where  dwells  our  Infant  King,  the  sole  object  of  Clare's  love. 
Clare  Vaughan  was  a  member  of  the  old  well-known 
aristocratic  English  family.  The  Vaughan  family  is  a  sample 
of  the  homes  of  Catholic  England,  imperishable  through 
centuries  of  penal  laws  and  the  proud  contempt  of  the  world 
that  knew  them  not.  The  time-honoured  name  of  'Vaughan' 
has  lost  none  of  its  renown  for  the  generosity  and  nobility 
in  God's  service,  of  its  bearers.  From  a  long  ancestry,  re- 
nowned for  religious  fervour  and  firm  faith,  this  family  is  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  its  children  that  it  has  given  and 
that  it  still  gives  to  the  Church.  Of  the  life-work  and  char- 
acter of  Cardinal  Herbert  Vaughan,  the  eldest  of  Clare's 
brothers,  much  has  been  written.  The  world  knows  that, 
whether  during  the  splendid  strength  of  his  days  as  Bishop 
of  Salford,  or,  during  the  ten  years  when  he  was  the  glory  of 
Westminster,  as  Prince  of  the  Church,  all  his  talents, — his 
commercial  genius,  his  abounding  energy,  his  merchant 
spirit,  his  power  to  rule,  all  his  qualities — his  strong  faith, 
his  great  unselfishness,  his  wonderful  zeal  for  souls,  were  de- 
voted with  the  noblest  generosity,  to  the  Church.  His  own 
words  show  the  unreserve  of  his  devotion  to  his  calling :  'I 
offer  Him  all.  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  surrender  every  fibre, 
He  alone  being  the  Master  of  every  string  and  note  belonging 
to  me.  He  may  take  away  my  health,  send  me  failure  and 
public  dishonour,  dry  up  my  soul  like  the  dust,  if  only  He  will 
support  me  and  let  me  love  and  serve  Him.'  His  life-motto 
was,  'Amare  et  Servire'.  A  like  zeal  characterizes  the  deeds 
of  all  the  other  clerics,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Priests,  of 
this  name.  Who  does  not  know  of  the  apostolic  labour  of  the 
popular  Jesuit  orator,  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  who  visited 
Toronto  and  addressed  the  students  of  Saint  Joseph's,  two 
years  ago  ?  The  influence  of  these  Christian  lives  will  endure 
long,  and  such  works  as  'Earth  to  Heaven',  and  'Thoughts 
for  all  Times',  by  the  Right  Reverend  John  S.  Vaughan,  v,'ill 
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delight  and  benefit  many  throughout  the  ages.  The  pious 
daughters  of  this  house,  frail  flowers  all,  blossomed  within 
conventual  enclosures  and  already,  all  have  been  plucked  to 
form  a  bouquet  of  never-fading  beauty. 

Clare  was  born  in  her  father's  mansion,  Courtfield,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  in  the  year  1843.  Her  father,  Colonel  John 
Vaughan,  and  her  'angel  mother',  Eliza  Rolls,  of  the  Hendre, 
were  remarkably  holy  and  generous  toward  God.  They  pos- 
sessed that  heavenly  wisdom  which  made  them  value  things 
from  an  unworldly  standpoint.  The  first  ten  years  of  Clare's 
life  were  spent  at  her  palatial  home  amidst  scenes  of  great 
natural  beauty.  She  delighted  to  speak  of  the  river  that  ran 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  short  distance  from  their  residence, 
of  the  meadows  where  cowslips  grew  in  spring,  of  the  great 
elm  and  lime-trees,  which  seemed  as  old  friends  to  her.  In 
her  own  words,  these  years  of  her  childhood  were  her 
GOLDEN  AGE,  DAYS  OF  MAGIC  HAPPINESS.  Apart 
from  innocent  amusements  in  the  gardens  in  which  she  de- 
lighted, a  sweet  charm,  a  joyous  peace  associated  themselves 
with  the  beloved  spot.  A  sweet  personality  in  their  home  in- 
fluenced the  whole  family — their  lovely,  saintly  mother.  To 
Clare,  her  mother  was  all  in  all;  she  was  a  beautiful  finished 
model  whose  influence  was  ever  felt.  All  the  child's  likes  and 
dislikes,  all  her  wisdom,  her  love  of  God  and  zeal  for  souls 
were  learned  at  her  mother's  knee.  Indeed,  the  mother's  beau- 
tiful soul  was  reflected  in  Clare's.  Nor  do  we  wonder  that 
Clare's  pure  heart  was  enraptured  by  the  qualities  of  her  be- 
loved mother,  for  what  is  more  winning  than  holiness  of  life  ? 
And  a  holy  mother  Clare  had.  Colonel  Vaughan  was  an  excel- 
lent Christian  who  co-operated,  in  every  way,  with  his  holy 
wife  in  her  devoted  zeal  for  the  spiritual  advancement  of  her 
children.  Worldly  maxims  were  far  from  their  lips,  and  their 
secluded  home-life  enabled  them  to  give  much  time  to  their 
children.  They  were  never  weary  of  inculcating  holy  maxims, 
of  training  the  minds  of  their  little  ones  to  dwell  much  on 
God,  on  heaven,  and  on  the  duty  of  sanctifying  all  their 
actions.     Above  all,  they  led  them  sweetly  to  appreciate  the 
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joys  of  a  holy  life,  and  especially  of  a  religious  vocation.  By 
word  and  example,  then,  were  the  loved  children  taught  to 
love  God  and  drilled  as  brave  soldiers  to  shirk  no  sacrifice  that 
might  promote  His  glory. 

To  her  pious  counsels  and  lessons,  Mrs.  Vaughan  joined 
prayer  and  mortification.  We  are  told  that  she  daily  spent 
hours  in  prayer  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  family 
Chapel,  and  that  daily  she  begged  of  God,  for  her  dear  chil- 
dren, the  ineffable  graces  of  religious  vocations.  We  are  not 
surprised,  then,  that  out  of  eight  sons,  six  became  priests, 
and  all  her  daughters  became  nuns. 

Surrounded  by  the  tender  care  and  deep  affection  of  such 
loving,  holy  parents,  these  children  lived  in  sweetest  happi- 
ness. But  our  heavenly  Father  showed  them  further,  that 
the  joys  of  this  world  are  fleeting  and  He  called  to  Himself 
the  soul  of  the  saintly  mother,  then  ripe  for  Heaven.  A  few 
days  of  illness,  which  were  sperit  in  the  most  fervent  prayer, 
severed  the  bond  that  bound  her  angelic  soul  to  earth.  Mrs. 
\  aughan  died  in  the  winter  of  1853. 

For  Clare,  then  ten  years  old,  that  bitter  cross  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  Father  Faber  and  other  spiritual 
\^'riters  tell  us  that  sorrow  is  destined  to  effect  a  blessed  and 
sanctifying  work  in  our  souls.  Like  the  piteous  strains  of  an 
Aeolian  harp,  it  stirs  our  souls  to  their  very  depths  and  from 
these  abysses,  our  hearts,  rendered  more  meek  and  more 
humble,  offer  earnest  supplication  to  God,  who  alone  can  help 
us.  In  Clare's  pure,  loving  soul  there  was  no  obstacle  to 
frustrate  that  first,  but  deep  sorrow  of  its  purpose.  So  com- 
pletely did  this  overwhelming  grief  detach  her  from  the 
transient  things  of  time  that  henceforth  she  welcomed  each 
thorn  on  the  continuous  path  of  sorrow  upon  which  she  had 
entered  through  the  irreparable  loss  of  her  loved  mother. 

Some  time  before  her  mother's  death,  Clare  had  made 
her  first  Holy  Communion.  We  might  say  that  this  holy 
mother  had  been  preparing  Clare  for  this  happiest  of  days 
from  the  little  one's  earliest  years.  She  had  instilled  into  her 
young  heart  desires  to  love  God  and  to  be  united  to  Him.    On 
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the  beautiful  day,  the  longed-for  union  was  effected.  Jesu^ 
reclined  in  Clare's  pure  heart  and  made  her  feel  the  sweetness 
of  His  love.  We  know  that  the  mother  had  prayed  for  the 
grace  of  a  vocation  for  each  of  her  children.  For  Clare,  the 
answer  came  during  this  first  blessed  intercourse  with  Jesus. 
At  this  great  moment,  inspired  by  grace,  she  made  a  vow  of 
perpetual  virginity  and  offered  herself  to  Jesus  to  be  His 
Spouse.  After  her  mother's  death,  when  sorrow  had  brought 
her  closer  to  Our  Lord,  she  saw  that  her  Beloved  was  coming 
toward  her  thorn-crowned  and  cross-laden  and,  filled  with  love 
for  Him,  she  was  ready  to  follow  Him. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Vaughan's  death,  the  Colonel's  duties 
called  him  across  the  Channel.  It  was  decided  that  the  fam- 
ily would  no  longer  live  at  Courtfield.  It  was  a  touching  scene 
on  the  day  of  departure  to  see  the  good  children  make  their 
farewell  visits  to  each  apartment.  They  entered  the  lovely 
chapel,  where  they  had  first  prayed  by  their  mother's  side, 
and  whispered  fervent  parting  prayers ;  they  visited  the  room 
where  they  had  seen  their  mother  for  the  last  time ;  they 
lingered  at  the  door  of  each  apartment;  they  sighed  as  they 
glanced  at  each  loved  spot  (in  and  around  the  garden),  en- 
deared by  so  many  sweet  recollections ;  and,  through  tear- 
dimmed  eyes,  they  looked  longingly  at  their  dear  Courtfield, 
wishing  to  bear  away  with  them  in  one  complete  picture,  the 
full  view  of  home  and  surroundings. 

Clare  never  saw  Courtfield  again ;  it  was  a  real  home-leav- 
ing for  her.  Her  only  resting  place  was  henceforward  to  be 
wherever  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  reserved — no  other 
dwelling  would  she  acknowledge  as  her  'home',  but  where 
Jesus  found  an  abode.  Indeed,  love  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  the  devotion  of  her  heart.  Her  soul,  overflowing  with 
sweetness  when  in  the  Sacr6d  Presence,  would  delight  in  the 
burning  words  of  the  Psalmist,  *Quam  dilecta,  tabernacula 
tua,  Domine'. 

But  to  return  to  successive  events !  Having  left  their  be- 
loved home,  the  Vaughan  family  lived  at  Boulogne.  Perhaps 
the  only  pleasing  recollection  of  the  three  lonely  years  spent 
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here  was  that  of  the  visit  of  the  Weld  Blundells  (a  family 
nearly  related  to  them)  who  were  passing  through  Boulogne. 
From  this  visit  dated  the  beginning  of  a  sweet  life-long 
friendship  formed  between  Clare  and  one  of  her  cousins. 

There  was  great  joy  among  the  members  of  the  Vaughan 
family  when,  in  1856,  they  returned  to  England.  But  as  the 
Colonel  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  return  to  the  scenes 
of  his  past  hapi)iness,  the  family  remained  in  London,  where 
Clare  rejoiced  at  being  so  near  the  Oratory.  Here  in  Father 
(later  Cardinal)  Newman's  'delicious  chapel',  as  she  called  it, 
she  was  a  frequent  worshipper. 

In  the  summer  of  1859,  Colonel  Vaughan  visited  Ince 
Blundell  and  delighted  the  "Weld  Blundell  family  by  bringing 
with  him  his  young  daughter,  Clare.  The  friendship  which 
Clare  had  formed  with  all  the  members  of  her  uncle's  family, 
and  especially  with  one  of  her  cousins,  at  Boulogne,  in  1856, 
vras  deepened  by  this  pleasant  sojourn.  No  one  could  better 
describe  Clare  to  us  at  this  time  than  her  loving  cousin  with 
whom  Clare  was  more  intimate  than  with  anyone  else  outside 
her  own  family.  And,  indeed,  we  are  glad  to  have  such  a  vivid 
pen-portrait  of  our  little  heroine.  Her  cousin  found  that 
Clare  had  improved  in  looks  during  the  three  years  since  they 
had  first  met :  'I  suppose  it  was  the  excitement  of  arriving 
which  gave  her  ordinarily  pale  cheeks  a  slight  momentary 
flush  and  added  to  the  lustre  of  her  deep  brown  eyes'.  Then 
she  describiss  her  thus :  'It  was  indeed  a  face  which  nobody 
having  once  seen  would  quickly  foi  get  not  on  account  of  the 
regularity  of  features,  but  because  of  the  ever-varying  ex- 
pression which  lent  it  a  matchless  charm,  her  eyes  especially 
dilating  with  interest  when  any  deed  of  heroism  was  spoken 
of,  or  rippling  with  brightest  laughter  when  anything 
amused  her.  There  was  nothing  of  the  austere  devotee  about 
her,  in  her  face  or  expression,  any  more  than  in  her  character. 
To  all  around  she  was  invariable  in  her  gentleness  and  char- 
ity'. The  same  cousin  continues:  'How  much  we  had  to  say 
to  each  other !  How  much  to  learn  about  each  other !  And 
then  I  discovered,  not  so  much  in  the  meagre  detail  of  a  life 
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which  had  been  so  peculiarly  uneventful,  as  in  the  tone  of  her 
mind,  in  the  way  she  treated  every  subject,  in  her  plans  for 
the  future,  how  entirely  God  had  taken  possession  of  her 
heart.  Little  by  little  I  found  out  how  Clare  had  detached 
herself  from  all  that  was  not  for  God  or  of  God.  She  had 
I)as8ed  by  many  glorious  dreams,  but  she  had  not  stopped,  and 
was  now  beginning  that  painful  ascent  in  which  the  devout 
soul,  supported  by  her  Divine  Spouse,  follows  again  with  Him 
the  road  to  Calvary,  and  which  only  ended  with  her  death'. 

But  it  would  give  a  false  idea  of  Clare,  even  at  this  ad- 
vanced period  of  sanctity,  if  one  represented  her  as  saying 
prayers  and  practising  mortifications  all  day.  Clare  was  very 
fond  of  reading  and  at  times,  she  would  have  what  she  called 
her  'lazy  days'  when  she  used  to  get  some  interesting  book 
and  sit  curled  up  on  a  sofa  half  the  day  reading  it.  She  was 
perfectly  happy  when  she  could  get  some  of  her  friends  to 
share  the  pleasure  of  reading  with  her.  She  delighted  in  the 
the  works  of  Shelley  and  Byron,  and  in  all  poetry.  Spiritual 
books  also  afforded  her  much  happiness  and  indeed  later  on. 
in  1860,  when  God  had  taken  full  possession  of  her  heart  and 
she  felt  He  was  calling  her  to  the  higher  things,  she  respond- 
ed to  His  call  without  reserve  and  she  renounced  for  His  sake, 
with  many  other  things,  all  but  sacred  literature.  From  her 
childhood,  Clare  had  been  familiar  with  the  works  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  Newman,  Rodriguez.  Now  she  realized  the 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  God  as  reflected  in  Faber's  'Foot  of 
the  Cross',  Dalgairn's  'Book  of  the  Sacred  Heart',  and  in  the 
'Following  of  Christ'.  But  if  her  soul  was  more  inclined 
toward  holy  thoughts,  her  little  ways  did  not  change,  and 
still  she  loved  to  get  a  dear  friend  into  a  snug  comer  and  be- 
gin one  of  these  favourite  books,  then  drop  the  book  and  dis- 
cuss what  had  been  read. 

Clare  was  now  almost  eighteen.  The  inner  lights  and 
love  of  God  which  beautified  her  whole  soul  began  to  pene- 
trate more  clearly  to  the  exterior,  so  that  her  friends  noticed 
a  change  in  her.  She  had  long  decided  to  enter  the  order  of 
Poor  Clares  and  her  great  preparation  for  this  was  prayer. 
'Prayer',  her  sister  wrote  later,  'was  the  breath  of  her  soul' 
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and  'nothing  could  interrupt  her  union  with  God'.  We  find 
the  first  mention  of  her  plans  regarding  the  carrying  out  of 
her  desire  to  become  a  religious  in  a  letter  written  to  her 
uncle  and  director,  Father  Edmund  Vaughan,  in  December 
1860.  'I  am  longing  to  be  a  Poor  Clare.  God  alone  knows 
how  I  long.  I  am  going  to  make  a  novena,  that  if  it  be  God's 
will,  I  may  enter  the  Poor  Clares  the  Friday  in  Easter  week. 
The  novena  begins  next  Thursday.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget 
me'.  In  her  sweet  Christian  letter  to  her  beloved  cousin,  she 
suddenly  asks,  'Can  I  trust  you  with  a  secret  so  that  you  will 
not  tell  ANY  LIVING  SOUL?'  And  in  her  next  letter  she 
discloses  what  she  calls  her  MAGNIFICENT  secret.  Listen 
to  her  naive  story :  'My  secret  is  that  I  am  going  to  the  Poor 
Clares  at  Bays  water,  at  Easter.  Papa  has  promised  me.  The 
Friday  in  Easter  week  I  have  chosen  to  enter,  it  being  dedi- 
cated to  the  Sacred  Heart.  Pray  for  me  LIKE  WILDFIRE. 
I  hope  you  will,  in  time,  join  me,  and  we  will  help  each  other 
to  love  God  immensely'.  Thus  was  the  fulfilment  of  Clare's 
wishes  all  planned.  Why  she  wished  to  enter  the  Poor  Clares 
is  evident.  In  her  charming  stories  of  saints,  learned  at  her 
mother's  knee,  that  of  her  own  Patron  Saint  was  Clare's  fa- 
vourite. Her  mother  used  to  call  her  laughingly,  her  little 
'Poor  Clare',  and  all  her  mother's  words  and  actions  left  im- 
pressions on  Clare.  Then  her  generosity  and  the  ardor  of  her 
character  made  her  conceive  a  passionate  love  for  St.  Francis' 
poverty — that  complete  renunciation  of  all  things,  that  utter 
detachment  from  all  creatures  for  the  love  of  a  God  Who 
made  such  an  unreserved  exchange  of  the  grandeurs  of  Para- 
dise for  the  abandonment  of  Bethlehem. 

But  great  as  was  Clare's  longing  to  leave  all  to  follow 
Christ  in  the  way  of  life  to  which  she  felt  herself  carried,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  she  did  not  suffer  when 
the  time  came  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  leaving  her  good  father 
and  her  dear  brothers  and  sisters.  Yet  trustingly  and  earn- 
estly, she  wrote  to  her  father:  'I  long  to  be  in  my  Convent, 
never  to  come  out  of  it.  I  shall  not  be  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  austerities  of  the  Order  of  Poor  Clares,  as  I  go  on  pur- 
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j)ose  that  all  my  senses  may  be  mortified.  It  would  be  silly 
and  absurd,  indeed,  to  expect  anything  but  that,  so  that  with 
the  strength  of  God's  grace  I  hope  to  remain  and  die  there.' 
Realizing  that  any  longer  opposition  to  her  longing  desires 
threatened  to  undermine  her  health,  her  father  gave  his  full 
consent. 

Clare  had  the  Poor  Clares  at  Bayswater  in  view,  but  had 
not  as  yet  made  any  arrangements  for  joining  them,  when  her 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  Convent  of  the  same  order  in 
Amiens,  France.  Two  things  attracted  her  toward  this  Con- 
vent. This  Community  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  Per- 
petual Exposition  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  and  a  greater 
sacrifice  presented  itself  in  the  separation  not  only  from  her 
home,  but  even  from  her  country.  Clare  at  once  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  enter"  the  Order,  on  the  Friday  of  Easter 
week,  April  25,  1861. 

It  was  with  calm  rapture  that  Clare  contemplated  parting 
from  all  her  dear  ones,  yet,  ardent  in  affection  as  well  as  in 
sacrifice  at  times,  her  deep  feeling  almost  ruffled  the  serenity 
of  her  soul.  Her  last  letters  before  leaving  for  Amiens  are 
touchingly  beautiful  and  expressive  of  the  genuine  love  she 
entertained  for  her  friends.  'I  will  never  forget  you  and  will 
pray  daily  for  you',  she  writes  to  her  dear  cousin.  In  another 
parting  letter,  her  innocent,  loving  candor  again  shines  forth, 
'I  think  God  must  love  you  in  a  very  special  manner,  for  He 
has  sent  you  many  things  to  bear  ;and  now  the  friend  you  love 
best  He  takes  from  you'.  Her  last  farewell  letter  was  to  her 
uncle,  Father  Edmund  Vaughan.  It  breathes  deep  gratitude 
for  all  his  kindness  toward  her,  expresses  regret  at  not  seeing 
him  before  leaving  and  ends  with  a  fervent,  humble  pleading 
for  prayer  for  her  perseverance.  The  next  day  Clare  and  her 
father  crossed  the  Channel  and  she  reached  her  new  home. 

The  renown  of  Clare's  virtues  had  preceded  her  among 
the  Religious  of  Amiens,  through  a  letter  addressed  to  them 
by  a  no  less  weighty  and  venerable  authority  than  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  who  had  written  thus  of  her,  'I  confide  a  beloved 
lamb  of  my  flock,  Clare  Yaughan,  to  your  care,  so  that  she 
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may  associate  herself  with  you  in  your  mortifications  and  your 
prayers,  some  of  which  I  trust  will  be  for  us.  You  will  be- 
come possessed  of  an  exquiste  flower  from  which  I  regret 
deeply  parting;  she  is  one  of  those  souls  that  our  Lord  has 
been  pleased  to  preserve  in  their  baptismal  purity.'  Such 
praise  of  holiness  inclined  the  Sisters  to  desire  to  keep,  in  their 
midst,  the  soul  which  possessed  it ;  still,  the  only  decisive 
power  was  God's  will.  Thiis  to  test  her  vocation,  the  usual 
questions  were  addressed  to  her.  But,  as  no  suggestion  of 
suffering  or  argument  of  weakness  daunted  her  courage  or 
shook  her  resolution,  the  Community  proceeded  to  admit  her 
into  the  house. 

It  would  be  impossible  then  to  describe  Clare's  joy  when 
she  was  admitted  into  the  Community  and  the  gratitude  with 
which  she  thanked  the  Sisters  for  the  favour  they  had  granted 
her  in  accepting  her.  But  if  Clare  was  happy  at  having  been 
received,  it  was  not  long  until  the  Sisters,  on  their  side,  recog- 
nized that  they  had  been  given  a  precious  treasure  in  her. 
Soon  after,  in  a  letter,  she  told  her  sister  Gladys,  a  Visitation 
Nun,  of  her  happiness.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  it:  'I 
can't  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  here  We  have  two  Masses 
every  day  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  always  exposed  night 
and  day.  It  is  indeed  heaven  before  its  time.  On  the  feast 
of  St.  Clare  I  am  going  to  ask  Mother  Abbess  to  give  me  the 
name  of  Sister  Mary  Magdalen,  victim  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. I  am  hoping  to  be  clothed  in  September.'  To  her 
uncle.  Father  Edmund  Vaughan,  she  wrote,  in  her  charming 
naivete :  'I  am  very  happy  here  in  this  true  home  of  St.  Clare. 
I  have  found  all  I  wanted.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed 
night  and  day  is  all  my  consolation  and  my  joy.  It  is  so 
MAGNIFICENT  rising  in  the  night  to  sing  the  praises  of  Our 
Lord.  I  am  never  tired — on  the  contrary,  it  is  when  I  do  not 
go  to  Matins  that  I  am  tired'. 

The  little  postulant  was,  then,  perfectly  happy  in  her 
new  home  and  she  entered  upon  every  duty,  even  the  most 
lowly,  with  much  fervour.  When  it  was  decided  that  she 
should  be  clothed,  she  said,  in  a  letter  to  a  great  friend,  ^liss 
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Bellasis,  a  religious  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus :  'I  was  delighted 
to  hear  that  you  were  going  to  be  clothed  next  Friday.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  such  happiness  with  all  my  heart,  and 
now,  you  will  congratulate  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I,  too, 
am  going  to  receive  the  Holy  Habit  of  our  seraphic  mother, 
St.  Clare,  next  Tuesday,  the  feast  of  St.  Teresa.  I  am  im- 
mensely happy  here.  Oh,  how  we  ought  to  thank  God  un- 
ceasingly for  such  wondrous  love  and  mercy  in  choosing  us  to 
be  His  Spouses.' 

The  Vicar-General  who  presided  at  the  touching  cere- 
mony of  Reception  of  the  Holy  Habit  recalled  the  memorable 
occasion  in  a  beautiful  reminiscence :  'I  think  I  see  her  again, 
standing  with  her  pale  countenance  slightly  tinged  with  that 
bright  light  with  which  we  paint  the  Seraphim  on  fire  with  di- 
vine love ;  dressed  in  a  simple  garment  coming  down  to  her 
feet,  which  were  naked,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Order; 
her  hair  loose  and  falling  in  thick  masses  on  her  shoulders, 
her  head  crowned  with  thorns,  and  holding  a  crucifix  in  her 
hands.  When  she  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  we 
were  reminded  of  one  of  the  Virgins  of  the  early  Church  being 
led  to  the  spot  of  her  martyrdom.'  Beautiful  analogy!  Yes, 
a  second  St.  Agnes  indeed,  we  might  presume  to  call  Clare, 
for,  even  as  she  stood  ready  to  ofPer  herself  in  mystic  sacrifice 
to  her  King,  the  assisting  Angels  might  have  seen  that  the 
summit  of  her  Calvary  was  almost  reached  and  that,  soon,  she 
would  give  her  life,  out  of  love,  in  homage  to  her  God.  A 
second  St.  Agnes,  we  might  name  her  also,  by  reason  of  her 
angelic  purity — an  example  to  other  relaxing  manners  of  our 
times. 

With  Sister  Mary  Clare's  clothing  in  the  Religious  Habit, 
she  became  a  religious,  not  only  in  dress,  but  in  heart.  She 
had  at  last  found  her  true  vocation  ;to  love  Our  Lord  ,to  seek 
Him,  to  repair  the  injuries  done  Him — these  were  the  exclu- 
sive occupations  of  the  faithful  little  Spouse  of  Jesus.  She  re- 
mained in  the  presence  of  our  Blessed  Lord  as  much  as  she 
possibly  could,  and  even  when  duty  called  her  away  from  the 
Chapel,  her  heart  and  thoughts  remained  with  Jesus.     We 
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need  not  try  to  give  an  account  of  the  means  and  plans  she 
made  use  of  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  spend  in  adoration, 
for,  who  does  not  know  of  the  ingeniousness  of  a  lover  in  con- 
triving to  meet  the  beloved  ?  Thus  Sister  Mary  Clare,  in  or- 
der to  add  to  the  number  of  her  visits,  used  to  leave  a  book, 
or  something,  which  would  give  an  occasion  for  a  brief  visit 
to  Our  Lord.  She  would  often  beg  permission  to  spend  the 
entire  night  in  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Any 
duty  that  brought  her  near  her  Beloved  pleased  her.  She  con- 
sidered it  a  privilege  to  be  sent  to  sweep  the  stalls  in  the 
choir,  but  when  she  reached  the  grille,  her  work  made  no  fur- 
ther progress — whilst  her  hands  mechanically  dusted  the 
steps,  her  eyes  and  heart  were  fixed  on  the  Sacred  Monstrance. 
But  why  should  we  endeavour,  by  many  words,  to  show  the 
beauties  of  this  favoured  soul,  since  the  supernatural  is  so  far 
beyond  our  language  ?  Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  Clare's 
holy  transports  remind  one  of  the  burning  accents  of  a  St. 
^dary  Magdalen  of  Pazzi  or  of  a  Blessed  Margaret  Mary.  On 
several  occasions,  she  was  heard  to  exclaim :  '0  Love,  my  be- 
loved Love !  how  happy  I  am  to  be  here !  I  love  Thee 
ENORMOUSLY,  I  love  Thee  alone,  and  shall  die  of  love  un- 
less Thou  lovest  me'.  Or  again  in  her  zeal  for  sinners — 'I  con- 
sent to  remain  on  earth  till  the  end  of  the  world  if,  by  that 
means,  I  could  save  one  single  soul'.  She  had  special  devo* 
tion  to  the  Litany  of  Reparation  and  to  the  'Parce  Domine'. 

But  Clare  was  not  merely  an  adorer  of  the  Blessed  Sac 
rament,  she  was  its  victim.  Ihe  'folly  of  the  Cross'  had  taken 
possession  of  her,  so  that  she  continually  planned  for  practices 
of  mortification.  She  used  to  mix  earth  with  what  she  ate  and 
put  cinders  in  her  soup,  and  she  would  leave  off  her  sandals  i  J 
that  she  might  suffer  from  the  cold.  One  of  her  greatest  trials 
on  arriving  at  the  Convent  was  her  great  repugnance  to  the 
food  of  the  Convent ;  she  otfen  wished  to  hide  when  the  bell 
rang  for  dinner ;  notwithstanding  she  would  never  choose  the 
dishes  that  were  most  to  her  taste,  but  would  take,  by  prefer- 
ence, what  she  disliked  the  most.  It  cost  Clare  much  to  over 
come  the  dislike  she  had  for  washing  greasy  dishes  and  plate,. 
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after  dinner  in  the  kitchen.    But  this  also,  she  made  use  of  t. 
acquire  merit.     'This  practice  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me',  she 
would  say,  'because  it  may  be  made  meritorious  for  the  con 
version  of  sinners'. 

Clare  was  truly  Franciscan  in  her  love  of  poverty.  Sht 
despised  and  trampled  under  foot  all  the  vain  and  passing 
goods  of  this  life,  and  was  so  absolutely  detached  from  all 
creatures  that  Our  Lord,  finding  her  heart  void  of  all  earthly 
things,  made  it  the  place  of  His  repose.  Hence,  she  enjoyed 
such  perfect  peace  that  she  was  able  to  say  on  her  death-bed — 
'It  is  vain  to  search  for  motives  which  would  inspire  me  with 
fear  of  the  judgment  of  God ;  do  what  I  can,  I  am  never  abh 
to  succeed  in  alarming  myself;  confidence  in  God  always 
seems  prominent  in  all  my  thoughts,  and  absorbs  all  others'. 
Sacrifices,  such  as  leaving  home  and  country,  were  as  nothing 
to  her  when  compared  with  the  end  to  be  thus  attained — 
union  with  God.  She  detached  herself  from  all  comfort  and 
earthly  goods  with  the  ardour  with  which  the  worldly-minded 
seek  them. 

Since  humility  is  the  foundation  of  all  virtues,  we  could 
not  have  spoken  so  much  of  Clare's  goodness  without  assum- 
ing that  she  was  humble.  Clare,  who  was  gifted  with  so 
much  wisdom,  knew  well  that  obedience  is  the  shortest  road 
to  heaven.  From  the  time  of  her  clothing,  she  no  longer  had 
any  will  of  her  own,  and  the  whole  Community  rejoiced  in  her 
prompt,  cheerful  obedience  on  all  occasions.  Her  love  of  the 
poor  made  her  hasten,  every  day  after  dinner,  to  distribute, 
at  the  door  of  the  enclosure,  soup  and  vegetables,  to  her  loved 
poor  who  presented  themselves  there  to  receive  alms. 

Shortly  after  Sister  M.  Clare's  entrance  into  religion,  her 
sister  Teresa,  a  Sister  of  Charity,  died,  and  this  she  looked 
upon  as  a  happiness  which  she  longed  to  share.  One  day  dur- 
ing her  last  illness,  she  gave  vent  to  sweet  simple  talk  which 
explains  her  reasons  for  longing  to  die :  'When  I  first  go  to 
Heaven,  I  shall  be  out  of  my  mind  with  joy.  With  what 
ecstasy  I  shall  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  Our  Bl6sse<l 
Lady!    The  angels,  seeing  me  do  it,  will  be  quite  astounded, 
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and  they  shall  ask  each  other,  "What  does  she  mean  by  it?" 
I  shall  answer  them,  "Ah!  if  you  had  only  lived  in  that  lane 
of  exile  as  I  have,  if  you  had  only  suffered  in  a  mortal  body  a^ 
I  have  done,  you  would  not  be  astonished  to  see  me  transport- 
ed with  joy  as  I  am  now,  because  this  body,  which  separated 
me  from  my  Beloved,  has  at  last  fallen  from  me  like  an  old 
worn-out  garment,  and  is  now  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  my 
union  with  Him."  ' 

And  indeed,  God  seemed  to  hearken  to  Clare's  longing 
to  go  to  her  Eternal  Spouse.  Two  days  after  her  clothing, 
she  began  to  cough  and  the  doctor,  who  was  at  once  called  in, 
pronounced  her  illness  a  serious  pulmonary  attack  from  whicl 
there  was  no  chance  of  recovery.  The  great  joy  that  this  news 
brought  to  Clare  was  the  contented  joy  of  an  answered  prayer. 
She  writes  feelingly  to  her  father  on  this  subject :  'You  have 
heard  from  our  Mother  Abbess  that  the  doctor  has  pronounced 
my  recovery  impossible.  I  cannot  resist  telling  you  witl 
what  immense  happiness  this  glorious  news  has  filled  me.  My 
only  grief  is  to  think  of  you,  my  darling  papa,  and  of  all  t] 
loved  ones  at  home,  who  cannot  yet  share  my  happiness.  1 
am  in  SUBDUED  AGONIES  for  heaven.  I  think  it  must  be 
our  darling  Teresa  who  has  obtained  this  grace  so  soon  for 
me.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  take  the  vows.  All  my  desires  are 
being  accomplished,  and  I  can  only  thank  our  beloved  Lord 
for  all  of  His  infinite  mercies'. 

Colonel  Vaughan,  hearing  of  the  alarming  state  of  his 
daughter's  health,  was  filled  with  anxiety  and  wrote  the 
Mother  Abbess  begging  her  to  inform  him  if  his  beloved 
Clare's  constitution  were  sinking  under  the  austerities  of  the 
Convent.  If  so,  he  felt  it  his  imperative  duty  to  save  her  life 
even  though  she  herself  preferred  dying.  The  Mother 
Abbess'  reply  was  that  Sister  Mary  Clare  wag  attacked  by 
rapid  decline  for  which  there  was  no  cure.  Indeed,  the  little 
Novice  knew  of  the  hereditary  disease  which  had  already  car- 
ried off  her  sister,  Teresa,  and  which  a  severe  cold  was  likely 
to  arouse  in  herself.  Her  weakness  increasing  daily,  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  have  the  last  Sacraments  administered  to 
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her.  Permission  was  also  granted  to  have  her  supreme  de- 
sire realized — that  of  being  allowed  to  make  her  Solemn  Pro 
fession. 

A  few  days  before  Sister  Mary  Clare's  Profession,  he 
father  came  to  Amiens  to  see  her.  At  this  touching  meeting. 
Colonel  Vaughan  once  more  proved  that  his  loving,  noble 
heart  was  worthy  of  a  Christian  of  the  early  days.  Though 
not  able  to  repress  signs  of  emotion  at  seeing  Clare  in  such  an 
alarming  state  of  health,  his  sorrow  was  assuaged,  and  con- 
solation was  intermingled  with  his  grief  as  he  saw  the  p&ace 
and  happiness  which  were  mirrored  in  his  dying  daughter's 
sweet  countenance.  Thus,  with  truly  Christian  courage,  he 
opened  a  conversation  on  heavenly  things  by  the  words,  'How 
happy  you  are  my  daughter !  You  are  taking  leave  of  earth 
in  order  to  go  to  heaven'. 

The  Reverend  Herbert  Vaughan,  afterwards  Cardinal 
of  Westminster,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  came  to  bid  a  last  fare- 
well to  his  sister  and  was  much  touched  by  her  holiness.  He 
wrote  thus  of  her  to  Gladys :  'I  have  seen  Clare.  Her  voice 
was  very  faint,  but  in  other  respects  she  was  her  old  self,  but 
very  weak.  She  spoke  about  you  and  about  Teresa.  She  is 
immensely  happy !  nothing  could  exceed  her  joy ;  but  she  is 
purified,  chastened,  and  perfected  and  ready  for  admission 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Lord,  our  God'. 

On  the  lovely  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  after 
having  received  the  Last  Sacraments,  Sister  Mary  Clare  made 
her  Profession.  As  the  Mother  Abbess  presented  her  the  book 
containing  the  formula  of  the  vows,  her  whole  face  was  lit  up 
with  a  smile  and  she  pronounced  the  words  in  clear  joyous 
tones.     But  she  did  not  die  on  that  day,  as  she  had  hoped. 

Those  important  events  over,  Sister  Clare  now  peace- 
fully awaited  the  final  summons,  edifying  all  by  her  admirable 
dispositions.  Prayerful,  sweetly  patient  in  the  midst  of  her 
acute  sufferings,  grateful  for  every  little  service,  she  was  evei 
sweetly  thoughtful  for  others.  Toward  evening,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  January  20,  1862, 
Sister  Clare  became  so  weak  that  the  Abbess  and  a  great  part 
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of  the  Community  assembled  at  her  bed-side  and  recited 
prayers  for  ber.  But,  not  until  the  dawn  of  the  great  feast 
did  her  pure  soul  take  its  flight  to  the  Home  of  the  Heavenly 
Bridegroom. 

'Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord !  and  far. 

Thro'  all  yon  starlight  keen. 
Draw   HER,   Thy  bride,   a  glittering  star. 

In  raiment  white  and  clean.' 

In  the  words  of  Cardinal  Manning,  we  are  confident  that 
the  narrative  of  the  life  of  this  noble  soul  will  be  'as  a  voice 
full  of  encouragement  saying  to  us  all,  "Come  up  hither". 
These  annals  are  a  witness  to  the  world  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
only  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  on  no  other  stem  do  such 
fruits  grow'. 

Sister  Mary  Clare's  life  stands  in  evidence  against  the 
self -indulging  spirit  of  this  age  of  relaxation,  of  worldiness, 
and  of  fleeing  from  sacrifice,  and  proves  to  us  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, in  our  own  days,  to  reach  high  degrees  of  holiness  if 
only  we  have  the  wisdom  and  the  nobility  to  rise  above  the 
fleeting  things  of  time.  Though  her  angelic  innocence  anci 
eminent  piety  made  it  apparent  to  all  who  knew  her  that  she 
was  too  sweet  for  this  world,  we  know  that  she  was  one  of 
themselves,  and  for  them,  as  well  as  for  her  later  acquaint- 
ances, her  life  must  ever  be  an  encouragement  to  live  a  pure, 
humble,  holy  life. 


The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears. 

Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  ! 

Lend,  lend  your  wings  !     I  mount !     I  fly ! 

0  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

0  death !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

— Pope. 


Let  him  who  cannot  undertake  all  pious  practices  bear  in 
mind  the  words:  'Good  and  faithful  servant!  because  thou 
has  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  place  thee  over 
many'.     (Matt.  xxv.  23.) 
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Old  Times  in  St.  Michael's. 

Jr  ^  '^f%.    see  be  the  papers',  as  Hennessy  would  remark  in 
%      SS  ^     order  to  stir  up  Mr.  Dooley,  that  Dr.  Charles  L. 
tJ^.^^^^      Dana,  of  New  York,  the  neurologist,  in  a  recent 
speech,  replied  generously  to  this  question :  Is  the 
American  schoolboy  overworked  and  likely  to  break  down  be 
cause  of  the  tasks  imposed  upon  him  by  present  methods  r 
Dr.  Dana  says  with  his  hands  and  his  eyebrows  up:   'Over 
worked !     He  isn't  even  educated.     In  the  course  of  thirty 
years'  practice  I  can  remember  only  one  boy  who  sufferet 
from  overwork  and  he  had  weak  eyes.     That  was,  in  fact,  his 
principal  complaint.     I  don't  know  any  group  of  human  be 
ings,  unless  they  are  college  students,  who  find  themselvc 
less  overtaxed.'     I  believe  that  his  opinion  is  well  founded, 
particularly  when  I  compare  the  study  and  class  work  of  Sain^ 
Michael's  forty  years  ago  with  the  easy-going  methods  of  Am 
erican  secular  schools  and  colleges  of  the  present  time.     We 
got  out  of  bed  at  5.10  in  summer  and  5.30  in  winter  and  fron 
that  hour  until  8.45  p.  m.  we  students  were  never  done.     In 
a  week's  time  we  had  fifty  hours  of  study  and  class  work,  and 
not  a  few  added  ten  hours  more  in  the  reading  room.    We  had 
two  half  holidays  of  three  hours   each  every  week,   and    a 
three-quarter  holiday  on  Sunday.     We  lived  in  what  would 
now  be  considered  a  pell-mell  fashion,  'spoon  fashion  and  all 
of  us  together' ,  as  the  old  Yankee  song  has  it ;  we  studied 
in  the  one  study  hall,  ate  in  the  one  dining-room,  went  to  the 
one  chapel,  recreated  in  the  one  field,  and  divided  into  three 
groups  for  the  dormitories     We  swarmed  bee-like,  with  the 
same  fuss  and  almost  the  same  industry,  and  certainly  the 
same  joy,  for  boys  like  to  swarm  and  are  all  the  better  for  it 
physically  and  mentally,  if  the  superiors  and  commanders  are 
wise. 

The  result  was  so  unexceptionable  that  I  am  sure  it  would 
please  Dr.  Dana.     In  the  seven  years  of  my  stay  in  the  col- 
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lege  we  had  only  one  death  and  very  little  sickness,  none  seri- 
ous. The  discipline  was  good.  In  that  day  there  were  only 
three  warm  rooms  in  the  college,  the  study  hall,  the  chapel, 
and  the  refectory.  The  food  was  rough,  but  plentiful  and 
substantial.  On  cold  nights  we  wrapped  the  bedclothes  about 
us  like  a  sleeping  bag,  and  then  tied  the  under  sheet  about 
the  bag  to  secure  things.  We  washed  in  water  as  cold  as 
Greenland,  and  it  must  have  been  some  soap  to  start  a  lather 
under  such  conditions.  But  every  lad  at  the  end  of  the  year 
v,as  stronger,  healthier,  brighter  for  his  training.  It  just 
tickled  me  some  in  after  years  to  watch  this  system  in  full 
swing  at  the  famous  military  academy  of  West  Point,  with 
the  proper  modifications  that  unlimited  means  can  bring  t 
such  a  system.  West  Point  has  a  severer  discipline  even,  bui 
it  is  interpreted  according  to  law;  whereas  ours  had  the  kind 
ly  interpretation  of  Christian  charity.  Not  a  doubt  but  it  was 
a  discipline  and  a  method  which  encouraged  students  to  habits 
of  study,  and  put  an  edge  on  their  knowledge. 

We  were  fortunate  in  our  teachers.  John  Quinlan  ii 
rhetoric,  could  not  be  surpassed,  or  William  Heenan,  in 
Belles  Lettres,  or  Father  Guinane  in  mathematics.  They  were 
teachers  that  could  rouse  an  enthusiasm  among  their  student 
for  study,  and  many  an  incident  proved  that.  One  night  in 
the  reading  room  a  group  from  Second  Latin  was  engaged  in 
digging  up  Ovid,  very  much  in  the  style  of  labourers  opening 
up  a  main  in  frosty  ground.  To  me  at  that  time  a  Latin  poet 
was  something  more  than  dead,  he  was  petrified.  What  the 
study  of  him  meant  I  could  not  understand.  A  philosopher 
named  Caddigan,  and  surnamed  from  his  height  and  his 
stride,  the  War-horse,  came  along  and  watched  our  painful 
efforts  at  translation.  Then  he  took  the  book  and  translated 
offhand  the  adventure  of  Phaethon  in  driving  the  chariot  of 
the  sun,  with  such  gusto  and  effect  that  I  said  to  myself: 
'Why,  this  is  poetry,  and  Ovid  is  a  poet'.  From  that  moment 
I  had  no  difiiculty  in  getting  at  the  heart  of  Latin  literature, 
and  understanding  why  it  was  studied.  I  read  Caesar,  Sallust, 
Virgil,  and  Tacitus  in  vacation  time,  preferring  the  ess.nyists 
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because  of  the  resemblance  between  them  and  some  modern 
writers  in  English.  We  were  very  much  helped  by  the  read- 
ing-room and  the  literary  societies,  two  institutions  whose 
value  was  then  in  doubt  among  professors  and  students. 
There  is  no  doubt  now.  In  the  literary  society  we  learned  to 
write,  to  debate,  to  withstand  the  shock  of  criticism.  I  never 
knew  that  I  possessed  the  fatal  gift  of  fluency,  and  that  I 
could  think  and  talk  standing  on  my  feet  before  a  hostile 
crowd,  until  the  society  waked  in  me  the  knowledge  of  these 
qualities. 

So  charmed  was  my  crowd  with  our  powers  that  we  car- 
ried on  the  debates  in  recreation  time,  McEvay,  Buckley, 
Eeeney,  Naughton,  and  some  young  Irishmen  from  Hamilton, 
discussing  for  hours  and  weeks  monarchy  and  democracy,  Eng» 
lish  rule  and  American  liberty.  New  York  against  New  Eng- 
land, Queen  Victoria  and  Gladstone,  Horace  and  Jeffreys,  a 
veritable  stew  of  topics,  in  which  victory  rather  than  truth 
was  sought.  The  professors  were  called  in  to  arbitrate.  Fre- 
quently the  whole  college  became  interested.  When  I  look 
back  at  it  now,  simple  as  it  all  was,  I  can  see  what  I  did  not 
see  then,  how  we  must  have  lived  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
learning  and  enthusiasm,  when  thoughtless  young  fellows 
could  be  won  to  the  steady  and  profitable  discussion  of  im- 
portant matters.  A  very  happy  custom  of  the  Superior  was 
to  invite  distinguished  people  to  meet  the  students  in  the 
study  hall  and  to  address  them  from  the  platform.  I  call  it 
a  happy  custom  because  the  world  to  us  was  a  wonderful  place, 
and  the  men  that  had  won  success  in  the  arena  and  were  carry- 
ing on  affairs  looked  to  us  as  stars  in  the  sky.  We  wondered 
if  such  greatness  would  ever  fall  upon  our  shoulders.  Arch- 
bishop Lynch  addressed  us  often,  beginning  each  talk  with 
a  long  sigh  after  the  phrase,  my  dear  boys,  which  we  mim- 
icked thereafter.  McEvay,  one  of  his  successors,  sat  listening 
to  him,  but  none  of  us  could  see  so  far  into  the  future.  He 
brought  with  him  once  a  small,  light-haired,  genial  priest, 
Father  O'Reilly,  the  author  of  many  books,  of  which  I  recall 
only  'The  Victims  of  the    Mamertine',     and  described    his 
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achievements  to  us.  How  we  stared  at  that  happy  man !  1 
ask  myself  now :  Do  superiors  ever  get  at  the  full  meaning 
that  contact  with  a  successful  man  has  for  a  bright  or  an  am- 
bitious youth  ?  With  all  their  innocence  of  the  world  boys 
are  a  naturally  shrewd  lot.  They  may  be  conceited  enough, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  know  their  own  value  when  com- 
pared with  the  man  that  has  already  won  his  spurs  in  the 
arena.  They  feel  small  beside  him,  and  yet  the  sight  of  him, 
his  handshake,  his  speech  of  encouragement,  rouse  in  them 
the  desire  and  the  determination  to  imitate  his  labour  and  to 
attain  to  his  success.  On  that  platform  we  heard  O'Connor 
Power,  a  brilliant  speaker  of  the  Parnellite  group,  and  we 
wondered  if  our  crowd  would  ever  produce  such  an  orator.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  produced  a  much  better  one,  the  late 
Father  Denis  Stafford,  of  Washington,  a  most  finished  and 
powerful  speaker.  The  papal  delegate  to  Canada  in  that  day, 
Bishop  Conroy,  of  Ireland,  awed  and  thrilled  us  by  his  splen- 
did appearance  and  his  delightful  address.  But  the  speaker 
whose  method  and  appearance  most  deeply  impressed  us  was 
the  present  Bishop  of  Hamilton,  Dr.  Dowling.  In  his  youth 
he  might  easily  have  won  the  prize  for  good  looks,  with  his 
abundant  and  classic  hair,  his  high  colour,  and  flashing  eyes; 
when  to  those  were  added  a  fluent  tongue,  elegant  English 
and  a  musical  voice,  the  combination  certainly  produced  the 
orator.  He  preached  the  annual  retreat  for  the  boys  one 
year,  and  gave  us  three  days  of  delightful,  pungent,  soul-har- 
rowing eloquence,  which  impressed  even  the  hare-brained  and 
was  talked  of  for  many  a  day,  like  Father  Walsh's  noble  ser- 
mon at  the  synod.  As  it  must  be  forty  years  since  that 
achievement,  one  may  judge  of  the  impression  that  these 
discourses  made  on  me  at  all  events. 

In  the  little  world  of  the  college  personality  stood  out 
well  and  exerted  great  influence.  What  with  the  class 
studies,  the  earnest  professors,  the  debating  societies,  the 
platform  addresses,  and  the  red-hot  discussions  about  them, 
few  students  could  escape  the  prevailing  enthusiasm.  Oc- 
casionally an  exceptional  enthusiast  would  come  along,  and 
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then  the  atmosphere  grew  torrid  with  classic  argument. 
When  Father  McBrady  landed  in  Toronto  from  a  stay  in 
France,  I  recall  that  he  was  announced  with  bated  breath 
by  those  privileged  to  know,  and  it  was  foretold  in  low  tones 
that  he  would  make  things  hum  within  twenty-four  hours. 
We  looked  at  him  with  interest  and  with  suspicion,  until  he 
was  sent  oft'  to  Sandwich  college  to  make  his  debut  there.  Iii 
due  time  he  returned  to  Toronto  and  began  his  long  career 
as  a  teacher  of  the  classics  and  a  pulpit  orator.  We  all  re 
member  Archbishop  Ryan's  happy  description  of  Archbishop 
Ireland  as  'the  consecrated  blizzard  of  the  Northwest'.  I 
would  describe  Father  McBrady  in  those  days  -as  the  classic 
blizzard  of  Toronto.  If  you  passed  his  class  room  at  the  right 
moment,  you  might  have  seen  the  shades  of  Horace  and  Taci- 
tus and  Homer  in  the  dim  corridor  listening  with  delight  to 
the  sonorous  translations,  criticisms,  decorations,  amplifica- 
tions, and  praises  of  their  work  going  on  within.  If  you 
passed  his  room  at  certain  hours  you  would  see  through  tht 
half  open  door  two  or  three  shining  youths  transfixed  with 
delight  as  at  some  vision,  and  hear  like  the  resounding  sea 
the  praises  of  Virgil  and  Hazlitt  and  Newman  from  a  voice 
that  chanted  joyfully  and  reverently  his  admiration.  Some 
of  that  enthusiasm  passed  over  to  his  pupils,  and  a  good  deal 
of  it  went  through  the  whole  house.  His  strength  and  his 
voice  and  his  enthusiasm  never  failed  in  all  those  thirty 
years.  Imagine  what  an  influence  such  a  personality  must 
have  exercised  in  three  decades !  Quinlan  was  earnest, 
Heenan  delicate  and  persuasive,  Guinane  polished,  others 
more  or  less  successful,  but  Father  McBrady  was  a  cyclone  of 
interest  and  power. 

The  outside  world  had  its  share  of  influence  upon  us,  al- 
though we  were  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  its  harmful  at 
mosphere.  We  read  'The  Globe'  and  'The  Mail'  and  'The 
Catholic  Review'  and  'The  True  Witness'  and  'The  London 
Tablet'.  I  once  shook  hands  with  George  Brown,  of  'Tht. 
Globe',  and  thought  him  an  earlier  edition  of  Chauncey  De- 
pew.     I  think  it  was  in  1876  that  Pius  IX.  proclaimed    the 
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jubilee,  and  that  the  Orangemen  of  Toronto  undertook  to  shut 
out  public  processions  of  Catholics,  marching  from  one 
church  to  another  to  fulfil  the  requirements.  Just  thirt.i 
years  previous  the  same  situation  arose  in  New  York  with  a 
variation :  the  Native- Americans  and  Orangemen  were  to 
march  in  procession  and  to  insult  and  slay  Catholics  if  they 
got  the  opportunity,  also  to  burn  a  few  Catholic  churches. 
Archibshop  Hughes  ordered  all  Catholics  to  remain  indoors, 
filled  the  churches  with  armed  defenders,  and  requested  the 
Mayor  to  protect  the  city  and  to  force  the  paraders  to  keep 
the  peace.  Archbishop  Lynch,  when  threatened  by  the 
bigots,  declared  that  his  people  would  march  as  planned,  and 
called  upon  the  authorities  to  provide  the  proper  protection. 
As  nearly  as  I  remember,  the  authorities  did  well.  Hundreds 
of  deputy  policemen  and  officers  were  sworn  in,  and  two  lines 
of  these  marched  on  two  streets  north  and  south  of  the  Cath- 
olic line,  and  shut  out  the  Orangemen,  who  did  their  utmost 
to  get  at  the  Catholics.  No  serious  damage  was  done,  a  few 
people  were  hurt,  there  was  considerable  excitement  and 
alarm,  and  every  college  boy  in  Saint  Michael's  was  simpl, 
insane  to  get  down  to  the  battle  field  and  have  a  few  shots  at 
the  disturbers.  The  firmness  of  Archbishop  Lynch  and  the 
effective  action  of  the  city  authorities  put  an  end  to  repeti- 
tions of  mob  law  in  Toronto. 

There  was  a  pretty  scrimmage  one  night  when  O'Donovan 
Rossa  came  to  town  to  lecture.  The  Irish  singularity  of  his 
day  was  highly  objectionable  to  the  Young  Britons  and  they 
undertook  to  make  the  city  hot  for  him ;  but  he  left  his  train 
at  a  crossing  the  other  side  of  the  depot,  reached  the  hall  un- 
discovered, and  delivered  his  speech  to  an  eager  audience, 
while  the  police  and  the  Young  Britons  chased  one  another 
alternately  in  the  streets  between  the  depot  and  the  hall,  much 
to  the  joy  of  the  street  urchins  and  placid  observers,  but 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  householders  whose  windows  were 
smashed  numerously  in  the  merry  war. 

A  different  spirit  prevailed  when  the  Princess  Louise  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  made  their  first  official  visit  to  Toronto, 
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and  in  their  round  of  entertainments  landed  one  day  at  Saint 
Joseph's  convent  across  the  way  for  a  reception.  The  gold- 
en-haired Marquis  made  the  usual  executive  speech  in  . 
marked  English  accent  with  many  ahs  and  ohs  in  the  middle 
of  sentences ;  the  Princess  looked  like  a  rose  in  the  morning, 
stately  and  fresh  and  handsome,  and  spoke  English  some- 
what in  the  New  York  style ;  we  shook  hands  with  her  and 
the  Marquis  neatly,  and  we  wondered  at  the  excessive  accent 
of  Lady  MacNamara,  her  attendant,  which  went  a  long  way 
beyond  Lord  Dundreary ;  but  for  us  collegians  the  star  of  the 
occasion  was  the  girl  who  read  the  address  to  royalty  and  its 
consort,  a  bit  of  a  girl,  who  actually  walked  out  on  a  floor  as 
slippery  as  ice  with  waxing,  and  on  heels  the  size  of  a  nickel, 
made  three  low  bows  to  the  officials,  and  three  more  at  the 
end  of  her  address,  and  then  slid  back  to  her  place  without 
turning  a  hair  or  a  somersault !  Some  acrobat,  was  our  com- 
ment in  the  slang  of  that  period. 

A  whole  week  was  devoted  to  entertaining  Princess 
Louise  and  the  Marquis,  and  the  illuminations  nightly  were 
very  fine.  They  got  two  of  us  into  trouble,  Lawlor  and  my- 
self. Lawlor  arrived  late  in  the  week,  and  asked  permission 
to  go  to  the  city  one  night  and  see  the  illuminations.  Fathei 
Vincent  granted  the  permission  provided  he  could  get  a  Mas- 
ter to  accompany  him.  He  had  no  trouble  in  getting  me,  and 
after  a  glimpse  at  the  illuminations  we  found  two  seats  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  Adelaide  Street  opera  house,  where  a  fa- 
mous play  of  the  period,  'The  Danites',  with  McKee  Rankin 
in  the  leading  role,  was  drawing  large  audiences.  The  man- 
ager of  the  opera  house  at  that  period  was  a  very  popular  and 
beloved  lady  in  Toronto,  Mrs  Charlotte  Morrison  I  mention 
her  name  because  years  later  I  met  one  of  her  sisters,  who 
had  become  a  Catholic,  a  Mrs.  Peters,  still  living,  still  acting 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  whose  family  are  also  Catholics. 
Well,  to  come  back  to  our  story,  it  was  late  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  College,  and  the  light  in  the  Director's  room, 
Father  Brennan,  looked  omnious.  We  climbed  a  fence  to  get 
at  a  side  door,  tore  our  hands  and  our  trousers  and  our  temper 
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badly  in  the  effort,  stole  around  on  tiptoe  to  get  Lawlor  a  bed 
somewhere,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  our  whispered  tribula- 
tions, when  Father  Brennan  came  out  into  the  corridor  and 
called  me  by  name.  'How  did  you  get  in?'  said  he.  'By  the 
back  door',  I  answered.  'Lucky  I  heard  you  then',  said  he, 
'for  I  was  told  to  wait  up  for  you,  and  I'd  have  waited  here 
half  the  night  if  I  hadn't  heard  you.  Good-night'.  And  we 
two  in  the  darkness  of  the  upper  corridor,  with  cut  hands, 
torn  trousers,  and  bitter  hearts,  fell  into  each  other's  arms 
and  laughed  in  silence. 

In  that  same  year,  but  in  the  winter,  the  famous  orator, 
Wendell  Phillips,  gave  all  Toronto,  both  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic, quite  a  shock  by  lecturing  in  Shaftesbury  Hall,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  'Daniel  O'Connell'.  The 
Catholics  could  not  understand  why  any  non-Catholic  in  To- 
ronto in  that  day  should  want  to  hear  any  more  about  Daniel 
than  he  could  help,  or  why  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  be  doing 
what  the  Catholics  had  not  even  thought  of  doing.  Never- 
theless, there  were  the  event,  the  men,  the  subject.  I  heard 
long  years  afterwards  how  it  all  happened.  Wendell  Phil- 
lips had  been  invited  to  lecture,  had  accepted,  but  did  not 
mention  his  subject.  At  the  moment  of  advertising  the  lec- 
ture the  committee  discovered  the  omission  and  telegraphed 
to  Phillips  for  the  title  of  his  lecture ;  the  orator  telegraphed 
back,  'Daniel  O'Connell' ;  the  committee  asked  for  another 
subject,  and  received  the  laconic  reply,  'Daniel  O'Connell' 
or  nothing'.  They  deserve  to  be  complimented  for  their 
courage  in  accepting  the  subject.  Wendell  Phillips  knew 
nothing  about  the  temper  of  Toronto  at  that  day,  but  the 
committee  did.  In  the  whole  world  I  think  only  Belfast  could 
beat  it  for  its  pro-British,  anti-Catholic,  anti- American,  anti- 
Irish,  anti-everything  spirit.  Nevertheless,  the  house  was 
packed  to  welcome  Wendell  Phillips,  Chief  Justice  Moss  in- 
troduced him  in  silvery  and  eloquent  language,  which  did 
full  justice  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  the  glory  of  O'Connell, 
and  the  affection  of  Phillips  for  the  man  that  had  refused  a 
contribution  from  Southern  slaveholders  to  the  Irish  cause. 
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Long  ago  I  wrote  up  tlie  orator's  triumph  that  night  for  an 
American  magazine.  Nothing  in  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  shed  such  light  upon  his  powers  as  Wendell  Phillips' 
oration  before  that  half  hostile,  wholly  unsympathetic  audi- 
ence. They  cheered  him  at  the  end.  Right  in  front  of  the 
Saint  Michael's  contingent,  which  had  McEvay  and  Conroy 
among  them,  sat  Mr.  Patrick  Boyle,  editor  of  the  'Irish- 
Canadian',  a  tall,  good-looking,  somewhat  sedate  journalist, 
who  kept  his  mouth  shut  most  of  the  time,  and  opened  it  only 
with  decorum.  While  Phillips  was  delivering  his  famous  ar- 
raignment of  the  penal  laws,  so  ferociously  conceived  and  so 
awfully  executed  by  English  rule  in  Ireland,  Patrick  Boyle 
had  his  hand  over  his  mouth  and  in  a  whisper  cursed  and 
swore  every  oath  and  malediction  known  to  the  English 
tongue,  and  the  Irish  for  that  matter.  I  have  ever  since  held 
his  memory  in  respect  for  that  natural  display  of  feeling.  The 
human  being  that  could  hear  Wendell  Phillips'  cold-blooded, 
precise,  minute,  and  frightful  description  of  the  penal  laws  in 
Ireland,  and  not  burst  into  maledictions,  would  be  unworthy 
of  his  nature. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  had  good  times  in  Saint  Michael's 
in  the  old  days.  The  discipline  sounded  much  more  severe 
than  it  worked  itself  out  in  daily  life.  It  was  the  old  French 
system  of  espionage,  which  had  many  fine  points,  but  it  was 
modified  by  the  new  conditions  and  generously  interpreted  by 
Father  Vincent  and  his  staff,  so  that  only  the  wilder  spirits 
found  it  irritating.  Its  most  vigorous  exponent  was  not  too 
harsh  in  its  enforcement,  and  therefore  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
pretty  much  as  decent  youth  does  the  world  over. 

New  York,  1914. 

JOHN  TALBOT  SMITH. 


Ah !  happy  years !  once  more  who  would  not  be  a  boy. 
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Old  Times  in  St.  Joseph's. 

Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

Moore. 

^  (^{  "^i-^  reading  in  the  December  'Lilies'  the  interesting 
I  31  I  article  entitled  'Old  Times  in  Saint  Michael's', 
^^iSJ>J^  I  was  forcefully  reminded  of  dear  old  times  in 
Saint  Joseph's,  and  concluded  that  my  rusty  and 
unknown  pen  might  furnish  a  little  delight  for  my  school- 
mates, many  of  whom  are  well  known  in  their  chosen  spheres. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  was  numbered  among 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  young  ladies  known  as  boarders 
of  Saint  Joseph's.  I  remember  the  number  well,  for  we  had 
a  celebration  in  mid-September,  when  the  one  hundredth 
boarder  appeared.  We  gave  her  ninety-nine  kisses  in  one 
day !  The  celebration  proper  consisted  of  a  dismissal  of  class- 
es one  hour  earlier  than  usual  and  of  a  walk  with  a  favourite 
Sister  to  visit  the  classic  precincts  of  Osgoode  Hall.  That 
memorable  day  I  walked  at  the  rear  of  a  line  of  twenty  girls 
with  Sister — alone  with  Sister,  and  carried  her  precious 
shawl  in  undisputed  possession.  Our  class  had  three  mort 
such  walks  as  the  three  succeeding  decades  were  reached  in 
October,  but  on  the  last  of  the  three  I  was  not  the  only  girl 
to  walk  with  Sister,  although  I  had  the  heart-side  going  and 
returning,  and  carried  the  shawl  one  way — homewards.  I 
felt  somewhat  martyr-like.  During  the  previous  school  year 
my  rival  and  I  had  had  many  a  little  tiff  about  certain  acts 
of  attention  to  Sister;  and,  as  Sister  had  two  hands  and  two 
sides,  our  tiff  usually  ended  in  a  compromise.  In  September 
I  was  not  greatly  disappointed  to  learn  that  my  classmate  was 
in  quarantine  because  of  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  her  town. 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  learn  that  quarantine  counted 
eighty  instead  of  forty  days.  But  little  Jennie  appeared  all 
too  soon.    However,  to  prove  that  I  had  conquered  my  selfish- 
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ness,  I  welcomed  her  with  a  hearty  kiss — and  three  days  later 
found  myself  an  isolated  measles  patient  in  the  convent  in- 
firmary, and  was  attended  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Cassidy,  the  convent 
physician.  And  Jennie  was  free  to  carry  Sister's  shawl  and 
walk  on  the  right  or  left  side  for  three  weary  weeks,  and  I 
was  living  in  hermit-like  isolation,  and  had  plenty  of  time  for 
meditation  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

However,  in  spite  of  my  devoted  nurses  and  the  rigid 
discipline  of  the  convent,  I  had  one  faithful  visitor  unknown 
to  all  but  ourselves.  When  the  evening  chapel  bell  called  the 
school  and  the  Sisters  for  vesper  prayer — and  I  was  alone  for 
just  a  twinkling — a  dear  little  friend  would  steal  softly  in  to 
my  bed-side,  push  some  candy  under  my  pillow,  kiss  fondly 
my  feverish  lips,  and  retreat  hurriedly.  Try  as  we  did,  Katie 
could  not  catch  the  measles.  Life  would  have  been  blissful 
if  we  could  have  been  in  the  infirmary  together !  But  Katie 
was  measles-proof,  germ-proof;  she  neither  caught  nor  car- 
ried the  measles,  notwithstanding  our  warm  embraces. 

One  pleasant  evening  shortly  after  my  restoration  to  my 
companions,  we  thought  that  we  should  commemorate  the 
event.  Our  friends  agreed  and  a  silver  collection  followed. 
Katie  and  I  were  appointed  to  visit  the  candy  store  that  still 
delights  any  young  people  that  pass  the  corner  of  Yonge  and 
St.  Alban  streets.  We  jumped  together  from  the  top  of  the 
high  fence  that  bounds  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Alban  streets. 
But  somehow,  just  as  we  reached  the  sidewalk  in  safety,  our 
friend,  Rev.  Father  Vincent,  was  gazing  down  upon  us  with 
wondrously  questioning  eyes.  Lo !  the  good  Father  went  with 
us  to  Yonge  street,  bought  each  a  large  box  of  candy,  escorted 
us  to  the  gateway,  and  never  told  on  us — but  often  asked  us, 
sotto  voce,  if  we  could  climb  and  jump  a  fence. 

Katie's  small  son  can  climb,  and  inherits  much  of  his 
mother's  fun-loving  and  amiable  disposition.  Sometimes  when 
I  am  laughing  with  her  concerning  his  merry  pranks,  I  won- 
der if  he  will  ever  surpass  his  mother  in  school-room  glee. 
I  can  yet  hear  my  jet  beads  roll  on  the  polished  classroom 
floor,  her  sharp  penknife  having  cut  the  elastic  on  which  they 
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were  strung;  while  I  was  answering  a  question  in  Bible  his- 
tory. I  can  yet  hear  her  classmates,  unable  to  answer 
puzzlesome  questions,  repeat  her  purposely  incorrect  prompt- 
ings, only  to  find  themselves  in  disgrace  for  the  irrelevancy 
of  their  replies.  I  can  yet  see  her  returning  from  a  midnight 
raid  on  the  pantry,  not  because  she  was  hungry,  but  just  to 
show  that  she  was  not  afraid  to  descend  alone  to  the  'lowei 
regions'  for  a  piece  of  cake.  How  provokingly  the  last  mouth 
ful  disappeared  as  she  stood  triumphantly  before  us  and  de- 
fined the  joy  of  a  late  supper !  What  plausible  excuses  Katie 
did  make  for  being  late  for  chapel,  last  in  from  recreation, 
and  first  in  concluding  her  practice  on  the  piano!  Yet  Katie 
was  in  the  first  rank  in  all  her  studies.  We  did  study  earn- 
estly— but  we  had  time  to  play,  too ! 

Another  dear  friend  was  Florrie,  who  even  then  was  de- 
termined to  choose  the  better  part,  and  is  now  a  Sister  of 
Saint  Joseph  in  Toronto.  Even  then,  she  helped  everyone. 
She  could  not  stay  alone  in  the  recreation  hall  after  we  were 
dismissed  for  the  night.  One  of  us  was  invited  to  join  her. 
Every  night  she  straightened  thoughtless  chairs,  turned  down 
the  ends  of  forgotten  rugs,  picked  up  pieces  of  careless  paper, 
'for  the  Sisters  have  so  much  to  do,  and  every  little  helps'. 
There  was  a  beautiful  wee  shrine  in  the  small  room  that 
fronts  the  main  entrance,  and  Florrie  dearly  loved  to  say  an 
evening  prayer  there  when  the  Sisters  were  at  night  prayers 
in  the  Chapel.  Sometimes  I  was  her  companion  in  the  stolen 
visits — and  not  often  did  the  dear  Sister  at  the  entrance  of 
the  dormitory  question  our  lateness  when  we  emerged  from 
the  darkness  of  the  stairway. 

Like  the  students  of  Saint  Michael's,  we,  too,  had  many 
distinguished  visitors.  However,  our  inspiration  came  not 
from  them,  but  from  the  Sisters,  whom  we  watched,  Argus- 
eyed,  daily  and  hourly,  and  really  tried  our  best  to  imitate 
in  manners  and  morals.  We  endeavoured  to  copy  exactly  the 
beautiful  penmanship  of  one  Sister,  and  the  exquisite  needle- 
work of  another;  we  tried  to  play  the  harp,  the  violin,  the 
piano,  just  as  one  brilliant  musician  played  each  instrument ; 
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we  essayed  to  modulate  our  voice  just  as  a  very  soulful  Sister 
did  hers  in  speech  and  hymn ;  we  longed  to  dip  our  brush  into 
the  pigments  mixed  by  the  dear  little  Sister  whose  paintings 
still  adorn  Saint  Joseph's  walls;  and  we  tried  to  show  the 
patience,  the  gentleness,  the  loveliness  of  every  Sister's  life 
in  our  own. 

From  one  Sister  whom  I  loved  passionately — and  they 
are  quite  wrong  who  say  that  adolescent  love  does  not  last — I 
learnt  the  vital  lesson  taught  in  the  words  'Remember  thy  last 
end,  and  thou  shalt  never  sin'.  Sister  often  asked  us  to  draw 
from  her  little  collection  of  texts  one  to  guide  us  for  the  com- 
ing week.  If  that  text  were  among  the  number,  it  invar- 
iably fell  to  me.  It  hfc^  helped  me  much  and  will,  I  trust,  to 
the  end.  I  cherish  it  in  Sister's  handwriting.  Sister  died 
shortly  after  I  was  graduated  and  her  passing  caused  one  of 
the  greatest  sorrows  of  my  life ;  but  her  hallowed  memory  is 
still  one  of  my  strongest  inspirations.  From  the  Reverend 
Superioress,  of  whom  I  was  very  fond,  for  she  seemed  to  me 
to  have  the  genuine  stamp  of  a  regal  woman,  I  learned  many 
of  the  only  necessary  lessons  of  life,  and  notably  obedience 
and  sincerity.  And  when,  through  God's  mercy,  I  meet  both 
Sister  and  Reverend  Mother  in  His  Kingdom,  I  pray  that 
they,  among  the  other  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  will  still  ac- 
knowledge me  as  one  moulded  by  their  efficacious  teaching. 

Occasionally  we  visited  the  churches.  We  liked  particu- 
larly to  go  to  Saint  Basil's,  for  many  of  us  had  brothers  and 
cousins  and  friends  among  the  students  of  Saint  Michael's 
college.  We  concluded  that  we  should  have  been  permitted 
to  go  oftener,  had  not  one  student,  more  curious  than  dis- 
creet, projected  his  head  too  far  through  the  grating  that  sep- 
arated him  from  the  chancel  and  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  his  head  back  through  the  grating — 
much  to  our  delight,  but  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  au- 
thorities, and  the  amusement  of  the  parishioners  that  were 
assembled  for  mass. 

On  that  day,  Blanche,  Birdie,  Annie,  Minnie,  Maggie, 
and  Mary  Ellen,  in  the  front  seat,  were  so  fervent  in  their  de- 
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votions  that  with  heads  bowed  in  prayer  they  missed  our 
cause  of  distraction  and  were  extremely  indignant  at  our  un- 
seemly levity.  Blanche,  Birdie  ,and  Annie  died  not  long  after 
their  graduation,  but  their  animating  memories  are  living 
factors  in  the  lives  of  their  friends.  Minnie  is  now  the  wife 
of  a  well-known  Toronto  surgeon ;  Maggie,  I  think,  is  the  wife 
of  a  distinguished  Chicagoan ;  and  Mary  Ellen  is  a  Sister  of 
Saint  Joseph  and  although  a  remarkable  pianist,  must  still 
find  her  little  hand  too  small  to  stretch  an  octave  with  ease. 
Blanche's  young  cousin,  Annie,  was  then  in  the  Fifth  Class, 
and  her  eyes  pleaded  forgiveness  from  Blanche  for  having 
laughed  almost  audibly  at  the  exciting  moment  when  a  twist 
of  the  boy's  head  by  one  of  the  senior  students  allowed  the 
culprit  to  retreat  from  our  view,  no  doubt  to  condign  punish- 
ment. Thereafter,  nothing"  ever  tempted  Annie  to  smile  in 
chapel  or  church,  no  matter  how  strong  the  provocation.  As 
I  have  sometimes  seen  her  in  her  nun's  robes  in  Saint  Jo- 
seph's chapel,  I  have  wondered  if  she  ever  thinks  of  the  epi- 
sode that  called  forth  the  rebuke  from  her  cousin  Blanche. 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  Saint  Michael's  and  Saint 
Joseph's  have  advanced  side  by  side  in  academic  attainments. 
The  brother  is  the  elder  and  has  reached  complete  affiliation 
with  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  sister  is  a  little  younger, 
but  already  numbers  among  her  alumnae  many  women  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Her  history,  her  progress, 
her  success,  philanthropic  and  academic,  are  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  history  of  Toronto  itself.  Long  may  it  be  so ! 
Long  may  Saint  Joseph's  flourish !  Long  may  the  'Lilies' 
give  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
training  received  in  the  Kindergarten,  the  Academy,  and  the 
College  of  dear,  dear  Saint  Joseph's ! 

ALUMNA. 

Toronto,  1914. 


Matthew  O'Connor,  J.  P. 
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A  Retrospective  Glance. 


^  err  ^  ^  *^^  year  1840,  our  family  of  ten  sailed  from  th( 

^     city  of  Limerick  in  the    good  ship    'Energy' — a 

'l^     brig  of  about  six  hundred  tons — not  so  big  as  are 


1% 


some  of  the  vessels  trading  on  our  great  lakes 
..nd,  after  a  voyage  of  seven  long  weeks,  we  arrived  at  Que 
bee.  We  made  no  delay,  but  hastened  westward  to  Toronto 
by  way  of  Bytowu.  We  got  to  Kingston  in  Durham  boats, 
took  passage  on  the  steamer  'Niagara',  owned  and  sailed  by 
the  Honourable  Captain  John  Elmsley,  and  reached  Torontc 
in  June.  At  the  time,  there  were  sailing  from  Toronto  to 
Kingston  three  boats,  each  of  which  made  two  trips  weekly 
(luring  the  summer.  They  were  known  as  mail  boats  and 
called  the  'Niagara',  the  'Princess  Royal',  and  the  'Sovereign'. 

In  1841,  I  was  apprenticed  to  Messrs.  Hart  and  March, 
Painters.  The  New  Garrison,  now  known  as  Stanley  Bar 
racks,  was  being  built,  and  the  firm  had  a  contract  therewitl 
One  of  my  duties  was  to  drive  Mr.  Hart  in  a  buggy  to  and 
from  the  works  every  morning  and  evening.  How  often  did 
I  drive  along  Front  street  to  Bathurst  street,  across  the 
bridge  over  the  creek  to  the  'Old  Fort',  and  then  across  th( 
Commons  to  the  New  Garrison !  I  well  remember  the 
topography  of  the  'Old  Fort'.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  re- 
members it  so  well  as  1  ? 

One  fine  Sunday  morning  stands  out  particularly  clear. 
My  fellow  apprentice,  bigger  than  I,  coaxed  me  to  go  with 
him  to  the  Island.  We  went  to  Tinning's  wharf,  at  the  foot 
of  York  street,  got  a  skiff,  rowed  to  Block  House  bay,  at  the 
Island,  where  John  Hanlan  and  his  brother,  father  and  uncle 
of  the  late  famous  oarsman,  Edward  Hanlan,  lived  as  fisher- 
men. Though  the  morning  was  fine  and  calm,  a  strong  north- 
west wind  sprang  up  at  noon,  increased  in  force,  soon  lashed 
the  bay  into  a  fury  of  threatening  waves,  and  warned  us  not 
to  try  to  cross  to  the  city.     We  hurried  through  the  lagoons 
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and  waterways  of  the  Island,  got  as  near  as  we  could  to  Light- 
house point,  and  pulled  our  boat  ashore.  The  lighthouse  keep- 
er was  a  Miss  Wallace,  whom  my  companion  knew^  and  who 
treated  us  very  kindly  to  a  generous  supply  of  bread  and  milk. 
I  can  still  see  the  good  lady's  cows,  as  they  roamed  at  will  on 
the  weU-wooded  Island.  Our  keen  appetites  appeased,  we? 
looked  about  for  some  amusement.  Miss  Wallace  proposed 
that  we  go  up  to  the  lanthorn  at  the  top  of  the  lighthouse- 
We  gladly  clambered  up  the  spiral  stairs.  In  the  middle  of 
the  big  lanthorn  was  a  large  post  round  which  hung  a  circle  of 
whale-oil  lamps  with  reflectors.  I  wa»  a  very  proud  and  happy 
boy  as  I  stood  within  the  big  lanthorn ! 

The  wind  abated  a  little  and  we  endeavoured  to  reach 
home.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  enter  the  bay  there  appeared 
one  of  the  'Musquito'  fleet  from  Port  CJredit.  The  vessel,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  wind,  and  bearing  the  suggestive  name 
of  'Noah's  Ark',  came  dashing  through  the  western  gap, 
Michael  Hayes,  of  the  corner  of  King  and  Portland  streets, 
owned  and  sailed  'Noah's  Ark',  knew  us,  hailed  us,  gave  us 
a  line,  and  towed  us  triumphantly  across  the  bay  in  lively 
style.    That  is  one  memorable  Sunday  of  my  boyhood  ! 

On  June  2b,  1842,  Bishop  Power  arrived  officially  in  To- 
ronto. His  first  residence  was  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
Duchess  and  Berkeley  streets.  On  the  death  of  Sheldon  Ward, 
His  Lordship  moved  to  the  south-east  corner.  Contracts  were 
soon  signed  for  the  building  of  Saint  Michael's  Cathedral. 
Excavation  for  its  basement  was  begun  April  7,  1845,  and  on 
May  8th,  of  the  same  year,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  and 
blessed ;  on  September  29,  1845,  the  Cathedral  v>-as  dedicated 
— but  the  good  bishop,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  had 
passed  to  eternity,  almost  a  year  previous,  October  1,  1847. 
It  was  when  Bishop  Power  was  living  at  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Duchess  and  Berkeley  streets  that  I  was  sent  to  repair 
some  glass  in  his  residence.  My  work  completetl.  His  Lord- 
ship talked  with  me,  questioned  me,  placed  his  gracious  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  told  me  to  be  a  good  boy  and  to  attend  mass, 
regularly. 
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On  the  demise  of  lUshop  Power,  a  committee  of  gentle- 
znen  was  formed  to  superintend  the  completion  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. I  was  then  in  the  employ  of  Mr,  John  Craig,  who  had 
the  contract  for  painting  and  glazing.  Mr.  Craig  assured  the 
committee  that  he  intended  to  have  his  part  of  the  work  done 
satisfactorily,  and  to  that  end  had  placed  a  young  man — a 
Catholic — in  charge  of  the  work.  I  did  my  best.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  day  of  Bishop  Power's  funeraL  The  cathedral 
walls  were  between  six  and  seven  feet  high,  and  the  builder, 
Mr.  Harper,  asked  me  to  keep  the  boys  from  clambering  on 
the  newly-made  walls,  I  had  an  interesting  morning  in  safe- 
guarding the  Cathedral  at  that  early  date  of  its  partial  exist- 
ence. Until  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  I  was  its  over- 
seer, and  among  other  things  saw  the  large  window  and  door 
frames  and  the  great  roof  spans  as  they  were  brought  from 
the  carpenter's  shop  to  the  building  to  be  painted. 

While  I  was  working  for  Mr.  Craig,  he  invited  me  to  join 
his  artillery  corps.  Mr.  Craig  was  preparing  to  show  a  good 
muster  for  the  inspection  of  Colonel  Dalton,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  then  stationed  in  Kingston.  I  was  not  long  in  the 
corps  before  I  was  made  first  Bombardier  of  No.  2  Gun,  Trum- 
pet-Major and  Secretary  to  the  corps.  It  was  while  at  practice 
with  ball  cartridge  in  a  friendly  contest  with  the  Prince  Con- 
sort's Own  Rifles,  which  regiment  then  lay  in  the  'Old  Fort', 
that  I  helped  to  load  and  fire  the  last  shot  from  the  'Grand 
Battery',  the  gun  being  one  of  the  long  eighteen  pounders. 
I  still  take  pleasure  in  occasionally  looking  at  the  buttons 
that  adorned  the  shell  jacket  I  wore  on  that  day.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Captain  Craig's  company  of  artillery  was  at 
Amherstburg  during  the  troubles  of  1837. 

In  1848,  early  in  my  life,  I  had  much  energy  and  a  desire 
to  govern  myself.  Consequently  I  began  business  on  my  own 
account.  It  is  somewhat  gratifying  to  realize  that  I  succeed- 
ed beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

A  little  of  my  youthful  energy  I  expended  as  a  fireman. 
I  joined  the  Taylor  Hose  Company,  which  was  composed  of 
young  men,  chiefly  mechanics,  whose  duty  was  to  lay  the  hose 
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for  the  fire  engines  during  a  fire.  Our  captain  was  William 
Stevens,  a  carpenter.  James  Ashfi eld,  a  gunsmith,  was  the 
chief  of  the  fire  brigade.  When  I  resigned  I  was  first  stew- 
ard of  the  company.  Even  yet  I  watch  with  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  the  manoeuvres  of  our  modern  fire-fighters. 

In  the  early  forties  there  was  no  Jarvis  or  Sherbourne 
street.  Queen  street,  then  called  Lot  street,  was  in  many 
places  our  northern  city  boundary.  Richmond  street  wfts 
known  as  Hospital  street ;  Adelaide  street  as  Newgate  street ; 
Jarvis  street  from  King  to  Queen  as  New  street,  and  later 
Nelson  street ;  Colborne  street  was  Market  lane ;  Lombard 
street  was  March  street,  then  Stanley  street ;  Bathurst  street 
was  Crookshank  street,  and  Church  street  terminated  at  Wil- 
ton avenue. 

Directly  opposite  Duchess  street  on  Nelson  street,  now 
Jarvis  street,  were  two  brick  houses  belonging  to  George 
Kingsmill,  who  was  High  Bailiff  of  Toronto,  and  who  as  such 
had  three  or  four  constables  under  his  control.  In  the  north 
house  dwelt  Bailiff  Kingsmill  and  his  family.  In  the  course 
of  events,  the  Hon.  John  Elmsley  became  the  owner  of  both 
houses,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  John  Elmsley,  her 
sister,  Mrs.  King,  and  other  ladies,  the  two  houses  were  fitted 
up  as  an  Orphan  Asylum.  On  the  7th  of  October,  1851,  while 
I  was  engaged  in  repairing  the  southern  house,  I  had  the 
honour  of  welcoming  Rev.  Mother  Delphine  and  her  three 
companions,  Sisters  Mary  Martha,  Mary  Alphonsus,  and  Mary 
Bernard,  who  had  come  from  Philadelphia.  What  a  lively 
time  there  was  in  that  little  Orphan  Asylum  that  first  after- 
noon of  the  Sisters'  arrival !  Hardly  had  the  Sisters  placed 
their  bonnets  and  shawls  in  the  little  front  room,  when  the 
Superior  was  inspecting,  arranging,  ordering,  from  dormitory 
to  cellar!  It  was  not  long  before  a  complete  transformation 
was  effected.  One  of  the  front  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  be- 
came a  most  inviting  chapel — a  prototype  of  the  beautiful 
chapel  that  now  adorns  Saint  Joseph's  College,  The  firm  and 
solid  foundation  of  the  Community  of  Saint  Joseph  was  thus 
laid  in  our  city.     In  1852,  the  Sisters  began  to  teach  school. 
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How  well  I  remember  Sister  Alphonsus'  little  school  in  the 
small  brick  house  at  the  east  side  of  St.  Patrick's  market, 
and  just  ojffi  Queen  street.  I  can  still  see  her  few  little  benches 
and  her  little  table!  When  the  late  Bishop  Charbonnel  was 
told  that  the  little  table — a  second-hand  bargain — cost  three 
shillings  and  nine  pence,  about  seventy-five  cents,  he 
cautioned  us  not  to  be  extravagant !  Sister  Alphonsus  worked 
hard  and  succeeded  admirably. 

Sister  Martha  went  to  Hamilton  on  the  urgent  invitation 
of  Rev.  Father  Gordon,  V.  G.,  and  established  a  mission 
there. 

Mother  Bernard's  great  work  in  our  midst  is  too  well 
known  to  need  mention  in  this  sketch. 

At  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the  'Lilies'  I  have  written 
a  few  of  my  reminiscences  of  days  that  are  numbered  with  the 
irrevocable  past.  It  is  a  pleasure  in  many  ways  for  me  to  re- 
call that  past.  There  is  also  some  gratification  in  discovering 
myself  to  be,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  person  alive  who  stood 
in  the  light-house  lanthorn  as  early  as  1841 ;  the  sole  survivor 
of  my  artillery  company;  in  realizing  that  there  is  not  a  city 
fireman  alive  who  was  in  the  brigade  when  I  became  a  mem- 
ber; in  noticing  that  every  magistrate  of  the  County  of  York 
appointed  previous  to  my  own  appointment  has  passed  to  the 
great  beyond ;  in  observing  that  not  one  lives  of  those  who 
were  my  colleagues  when  I  was  elected  to  the  Separate  school 
board ;  and  in  having  it  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  the  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  Soicety  I  am  the  person  whose  years  of  mem- 
bership are  the  most  numerous  of  any  in  Canada !  But, 
through  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  I  am  still  able  to  do  my 
allotted  tasks  in  the  societies  of  which  I  am  an  active  mem- 
ber. 

MATTHEW  O'CONNOR. 

Toronto,  1914. 

(The  'Lilies'  is  pleased  to  have  this  delightful  and  inter- 
esting sketch  from  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  has  been  a  life-long 
friend  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
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first  friends  of  the  'Lilies',  and  induced  several  to  become 
substantial  subscribers. 

The  'Lilies'  congratulates  its  friend  that  on  retiring  from 
business,  he  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  by  his 
steady  perseverance  and  superior  energy  and  ability,  his 
'House,  Sign,  and  Ornamental  Painting'  was  unequalled  in 
magnitude  and  excellence  in  Canada.  The  taste  and  skill  of 
his  expert  workmen  are  admired  in  many  of  the  public  and 
private  buildings  of  Toronto.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Directorate  of  the  Toronto  Savings 
Bank ;  'and  as  its  President  he  signed  its  transfer  to  the  Home 
Savings  and  Loan  Company,  which  merged  afterward  into 
what  is  known  as  the  Home  Bank  of  Canada.  He  was  the 
President  of  the  Father  Matthew  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion. He  is  an  honoured  member  of  the  York  Pioneers.  But. 
above  all,  he  is  the  strenuous  President  of  the  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul  Children's  Aid  Society,  whose  admirable  work  is  M'ell 
known.     We  hope  to  hear  from  him  again!) 


See  the  rivers  flowing 

Downwards  to  the  sea, 
Pouring  all  their  treasures 

Bountiful  and  free : 
Yet  to  help  their  giving 

Hidden  springs  arise; 
Or,  if  need  be,  showers 

Feed  them  from  the  skies  I 

Watch  the  princely  flowers 

Their  rich  fragrance  spread, 
Load  the  air  with  perfumes, 

From  their  beauty  shed : 
Yet  their  lavish  spending 

Leaves  them  not  in  deiarth, 
With  fresh  life  replenished 

By  their  mother  earth  I 
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Chevalier  Eugene  O'Keefe. 

y  jfl  ^  TIRING  the  last  few  decades  the  American  con- 
'''1^  ^  tinent  and  the  opportunities  of  a  still  new  world, 
!r  have  given  rise  to  a  class  of  men  who  in  an  un- 
usually short  space  of  time  have  acquired  colos- 
sal fortunes.  From  this  number  have  gone  out  to  astonish 
the  world  with  their  glitter  and  magnificence  the  millionaire 
and  the  multi-millionaire,  who  have  become  the  envy  and  in 
a  measure  the  laughing  stock  of  older  countries. 

A  few  of  those  successful  financial  magnates  have  man- 
aged to  keep  themselves  above  the  reproaches  that  often  lie 
under  the  adulation  which  the  world  pays  to  wealth,  because 
they  have  remembered  and  recognized  that  even  those  who 
pay  homage  to  Midas  see  under  the  surface  of  things  and 
agree  with  the  axiom  that  it  is  in  the  wise  distribution,  and 
not  in  the  miserly  hoarding  of  wealth,  that  there  is  credit  for 
the  maker  of  a  fortune.  Some  few  wealthy  people  there  are, 
too,  who  go  even  deeper  and  believe  themselves  stewards  of 
the  riches  that  have  come  their  way  just  as  truly  as  if  funds 
had  been  handed  them  to  be  served  out  for  charity,  religion, 
and  general  good  works.  To  that  last  mentioned  order  did 
Eugene  O'Keefe,  Toronto's  greatest  Catholic  benefactor,  be- 
long. 

Eighty-four  years  ago  Mr.  O'Keefe,  whose  name  shall  live 
in  the  Catholic  life  of  our  city  for  generations  to  come,  was 
born  in  the  beautiful  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  and  from  boy- 
hood up  his  years  were  interwoven  with  the  life  of  our  ever 
growing  city.  With  his  strict  attention  to  business — an  at- 
tention that  accounted  in  no  small  measure  for  his  success — 
was  an  accompaniment  rare  as  it  was  admirable,  a  devotion, 
an  attention  that  manifested  itself  in  a  general  identification 
with  everything  that  concerned  the  growth  of  the  Church  in 
the  city  in  which  he  had  made  his  home  and  in  a  special 
manner  in  the  cathedral  parish,  of  which  Mr.  O'Keefe  was 
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a  member,  and  where  for  half  a  century  lie  was  a  daily  at- 
tendant at  Mass.  Devotion  such  as  his  is  not  often  found  in 
connection  with  a  long  and  continuous  business  career,  and 
it  was  the  example  that  this  fidelity  to  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
rendered  conspicuous  that  earned  for  Mr.  O'Keefe  no  small 
part  of  the  respect  accorded  him  in  life  and  at  his  death  by 
the  Catholic  community  of  the  city. 

Though  reputed  wealthy  it  is  not  chronicled  that  Mr. 
O'Keefe  died  with  his  name  on  the  multi-millionaire  roll, 
and  on  that  fact  rests  his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity.  But  about  him  on  several  sides  rose  evidence  of 
his  generosity  in  the  shape  of  noble  piles  of  architecture,  and 
in  thousands  of  hearts  there  were  remembrances  of  the  soi~ 
row  lifted,  the  difficulty  removed,  through  the  charity  and 
thought  of  Mr.  O'Keefe. 

The  practice  of  charity  was  of  long  standing,  for  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  wife  there  was  a  co-partnership  that 
stretched  out  and  lent  a  helping  hand  to  many.  Though 
public  beneficences  were  many,  private  charities  are  said  to 
have  been  even  more  numerous,  and  the  charities  of  Mrs. 
O'Keefe  in  the  way  of  rents  and  gifts  to  poor  families  were 
continued  by  Mr.  O'Keefe  after  her  death. 

A  trait  by  no  means  common  was  this — the  assistance 
and  charity  of  Mr.  O'Keefe  were  not  limited  by  nationality. 
Though  Irish  by  birth,  and  Canadian  by  a  life  time  of  asso- 
ciation, his  gifts  went  out  to  all  alike,  and  in  that  way  he  did 
his  part  in  building  up  a  country  that  should  allow  neither 
nationality  nor  other  influence  to  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  all  that  is  best  in  nation  building. 

So  it  was  when  a  church  was  needed  for  the  Polish  people, 
who  a  few  years  ago  found  themselves  a  little  colony  in  To- 
ronto without  a  church  in  which  to  gather  and  without  a 
priest  to  minister  to  them.  A  priest  came,  but  there  was  still 
no  church.  Likewise  there  was  no  money.  Mr.  O'Keefe 
heard  of  the  situation  and,  also,  by  a  somewhat  strange  co- 
incidence that  there  was  a  church  for  sale  that  belonged  to  a 
Qon-Catholic  congregation.     His  cheque  for  the  price  of  the 
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building  was  at  once  given,  the  building  was  repaired,  made 
ready  for  Catholic  worship,  and  one  fair  day  it  stood  ready 
fully  furnished  and  equipped  in  every  detail,  a  gift  from  Mr. 
O'Keefe,  though  for  some  time  the  name  of  the  donor  was 
uuknowu,  to  the  Polish  Catholics  of  Toronto. 

Another  gift  was  the  pretty  little  church  of  Saint  Monica. 
Some  years  ago  up  in  North  Toronto  near  the  spot  destined  to 
be  the  last  resting  place  of  many  of  our  Catholic  people, 
there  was  no  church.  The  houses  were  scattered  and  those 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  had  to  endure  much  hardship  in 
getting  to  Mass.  The  condition  caught  the  notice  of  Mr. 
O'Keefe,  and  a  remedy  was  found.  Saint  Monica's  was  built 
and  beside  it  the  presbytery  commodious  and  comfortable, 
and  in  neither  church  nor  house  was  there  anything  lacking 
that  could  minister  to  the  necessity  or  comfort  of  either  pastor 
or  people. 

To  the  naming  of  this  church  there  is  a  pretty  story  at- 
tached. Mrs.  O'Keefe,  who  before  her  marriage  was  Miss 
Helen  Bailey,  is  said  to  have  been  very  much  devoted  to 
Saint  Monica,  and  it  was  in  memory  of  this  devotion  that  the 
church  received  its  name.  It  is  said  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Mr.  O'Keefe  to  build  a  twin  church  and  call  it  after  the  son 
of  Saint  Monica,  though  this  design  was  changed,  but  out  of 
the  idea  evolved  a  greater  and  even  more  beautiful  project, 
the  erection  of  the  magnificent  seminary  of  Saint  Augustine, 
not  only  a  church,  but  an  institution  where  for  ages  to  come, 
shall  be  taught  and  trained  those  who  shall  minister  at  God's 
altar,  not  only  in  the  city  of  the  seminary  itself,  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  continent  and  in  many  other  portions  of  the  world. 

To  say  that  Mr.  O'Keefe  built  a  seminary,  is  a  very  bald 
statement  of  the  wonderful  thing  he  did  in  the  diocese  of 
Toronto  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God.  As  a  work  of  art 
and  a  triumph  of  architecture,  Saint  Augustine's  is  well 
worthy  of  going  a  long  way  to  see.  The  site  was  chosen  with 
an  eye  to  the  expaDsion  of  the  city  as  well  as  to  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  those  who  would  later  make  it 
their  home.     One  might  go  further  and  say  that  both  the 
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spiritual  and  poetic  side  of  life  are  ministered  to  by  the  en- 
vironment of  the  beautiful  building  standing  on  the  gently 
sloping  elevation,  the  lake  stretching  out  in  front,  the  bluffs 
in  the  distance,  the  fields  and  scattered  residences  and  the 
blue  skies  to  which  the  great  Cross  of  Saint  Augustine's 
points  ever  upward,  serving  like  the  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire 
of  the  Israelites  as  a  guide  by  night  and  day  to  the  spot  where- 
in shall  reside  the  Tabernacle  and  ark  of  the  covenant 
throughout  the  ages  and  eons  of  the  centuries. 

Saint  Augustine's  cost  over  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, every  cent  of  which  came  from  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
O'Keefe.  When  the  institution  was  opened  shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  earthly  career  of  the  one  who  had  made  its  ex- 
istence possible,  fifty  young  men  from  Canada  and  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  were  ready  to  take  their  place  in 
the  first  class  of  young  Levites,  who  will  later  carry  the  mis- 
sion of  the  priesthood  to  many  parishes  in  our  diocese  and 
outside.  Heretofore  students  had  to  go  to  Montreal  to  pur- 
sue their  course  in  theology.  The  gift  of  Mr.  O'Keefe  was 
in  this  respect  epoch  making  as  it  opened  up  a  new  chapter 
in  the  life  of  the  theological  student  of  Ontario. 

Were  this  a  description  of  the  great  Seminary,  one  might 
tell  of  the  stately  building  of  red  brick  and  stone,  its  pictur- 
esque entrance,  its  spacious  portico,  its  great  refectory  where 
four  hundred  students  may  be  seated,  its  wide  stairways,  and 
commodious  corridors,  its  many  rooms,  its  white  domed 
beautiful  chapel  and  marble  altars — but  this  is  not  a  sketch  of 
the  seminary,  simply  a  short  tribute  to  its  generous  donor 
whose  princely  gift  to  the  Church  and  Catholics  of  Toronto 
it  is.  It  will  long  remain  a  monument  and  example  from  To- 
ronto's greatest  lay  benefactor,  Eugene  O'Keefe. 

Simplicity  of  life  and  living  was  among  the  striking 
characteristics  of  the  one  of  whom  this  short  sketch  is  written. 
As  wealth  came  his  way  he  might,  like  many  others,  have 
moved  into  a  palatial  mansion  in  the  midst  of  lordly  acres  of 
wood  and  field,  but  the  spacious  mansion  and  the  beauties  of 
nature  he  bestowed  on  others,  and  remained  content  himself 
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with  the  comfortable,  though  by  no  means  ostentatious  home 
of  his  early  life. 

In  death  all  testified  to  the  integrity  of  the  one  who  had 
been  called  away.  The  press  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  Toronto's 
most  successful  and  most  respected  citizens,  and  never  did 
Catholic  laymen  receive  greater  tribute  than  was  accorded  at 
the  funeral  obsequies  in  the  Cathedral.  Mr.  O'Keefe  died  on 
October  1st,  of  last  year,  his  death  being  equally  edifying 
with  his  life,  and  the  Archbishop,  who  preached  to  the  great 
gathering  that  assembled  at  the  requiem  a  few  days  later, 
told  of  the  goodness  of  the  life  that  had  gone  out,  and  par- 
ticularly recalled  that  there,  not  many  feet  from  where  the 
catafalque  rested,  it  had  been  the  custom  for  Mr.  O'Keefe  to 
kneel  every  morning  at  Mass,  in  this  way  giving  evidence  of 
the  practical  faith  that  had  been  the  incentive  that  formed 
and  guided  all  his  charities. 

Mr.  O'Keefe  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  McLean 
French,  who  it  is  well  known  was  an  unostentatious,  but  ef- 
fective lieutenant  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  many  munificent 
gifts  of  her  father.  The  recognition  of  the  worth  of  that  es- 
teemed father  cannot  but  do  much  to  mitigate  the  loss  to  her- 
self and  to  her  son,  Hillary,  of  the  one  who  had  been  a  life 
companion,  and  in  whose  many  good  acts  and  ofl&ces  she  had 
always  given  a  willing  and  unstinted  support. 

MARGARET  LILLIS  HART. 


All  private  virtue  is  the  public  fund 
As  that  abounds,  the  State  decays,  or  thrives ; 
Each  should  contribute  to  the  general  stock, 
And  who  lends  most,  is  most  his  country's  friend. 

Jephson, 
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A  Tribute 


to 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Dwyer,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  M.  R.  C.  P. 

Dear  Madam  Editor^ 

Your  beautiful  'Lilies'  slied  an  ambrosial  fragrance  round 
many  a  sick-bed  in  Saint  Michael's  Hospital.  You  little 
know  the  lasting  strength  of  the  perfume  upon  one  who  can- 
not call  himself  an  alumnus  of  Saint  Joseph's.  You  hardly 
realize  what  interest  you  have  created  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  and  in  all  who  have  laboured  and 
are  labouring  for  their  welfare  and  for  their  noble  interests. 
May  God  bless  you ! 

For  many  years  I  have  had  the  privilege,  from  time  to 
time,  of  visiting  Saint  Michael's  Hospital  in  several  capa- 
cities. In  it,  many  of  my  acquaintances  and  friends  have 
been  patients.  From  its  precincts  some  of  my  nearest  and 
dearest  have  been  restored  to  their  homes,  and  some  have 
passed  to  that  distant  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns 
In  it,  with  admiration  I  have  seen  gentle  and  attentive 
nurses  and  doctors  smooth  recalcitrant  pillows,  moisten 
parched  lips,  cause  aching  hearts  to  pulsate  less  riotously  and 
throbbing  brows  to  beat  less  painfully.  Often  have  I  seen  an 
assiduous  Sister  of  Saint  Joseph  pause  devotedly  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  languid  patient,  and  heard  her  pronounce  those  com- 
forting words  which  only  such  a  visitant  can  whisper,  and 
which  for  me  have  a  unique  beauty.  How  those  mellifluous 
tones  subdue  the  clanging  sounds  of  the  noisy  city  thorough- 
fares !  Even  the  desert-like  heat  of  the  fever  seems  to  dimin- 
ish; the  darting  pains  come  less  frequently;  the  tormenting 
twitches  are  less  agonizing;  the  sorrowful  eyes  reflect  a  fleet- 
ing joy;  the  wan  cheek  refracts  a  roseate  flush;  and  the  rest- 
less hands  are  clasped  submissively. 

My  aim,  however,  in  these  few  words,  which  gratitude 
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makes  spontaneous,  is  not  to  praise  the  excellent  institution 
whose  merits  I  know  by  experience ;  not  to  praise  the  Sisters 
and  nurses  and  doctors  for  their  tender  and  skilful  services ; 
but  to  pay  a  little  tribute  to  Dr.  Dwyer,  the  head  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  hospital.  I  call  him  Dr.  Dwyer — for 
BO  he  is  called  by  his  patients,  few  of  whom  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  cryptic  M.  E.  C.  S.  and  M.  E.  C.  P.  that  fol- 
low his  official  name.  I  know  well  that  M.  E.  C.  P.  is  the 
highest  degree  that  can  be  obtained  by  any  medical  doctor 
and  that  it  is  obtained  by  an  extensive  course  of  post-gradu- 
ate study  abroad.  If  there  be  a  higher  degree,  I  am  sure  that 
his  patients  would  confer  it  upon  Dr.  Dwyer.  I  know,  too, 
that  every  generation  of  his  students  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  would  proclaim  that  degree  for  Dr.  Dwyer,  whom 
they  love  for  his  erudition,  geniality,  and,  above  all,  for  his 
enviable  modesty,  which  makes  it  quite  evident  that  he  does 
not  worship  at  his  own  shrine,  that  he  is  not  blindly  in  love 
with  his  own  attainments,  professional  and  non-professional, 
private  and  public. 

Although  Dr.  Dwyer  is  now  a  consulting  physician,  his 
extensive  private  practice  heretofore  and  his  close  connection 
with  Saint  Michael's  Hospital  from  its  inception,  have 
brought  him  into  intimate  relation  with  all  conditions  of 
society ;  and  to  his  honour  be  it  known  that  the  genial  doctor 
of  magic  touch  tries  to  find  the  time  to  attend  those  who  were 
his  patients  before  he  retired  from  general  practice.  Long 
may  it  be  so ! 

It  was  in  Saint  Michael's  Hospital  that  my  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  Dr.  Dwyer' s  painstaking  and  self -obliterating 
efforts.  I  am  still  almost  a  stranger  to  him  in  social  life. 
However,  I  have  noted  carefully  his  signal  success  in  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  cases  among  the  poor  and  the  rich.  I 
have  watched  his  skill  increase  as  the  hospital  grew  in  magni- 
tude and  worth.  I  have  seen  his  right  hand  do  work,  noble 
and  humane  work,  of  which  his  left  hand  knew  nothing.  I 
have  rejoiced  in  his  quiet,  persevering,  and  enthusiastic  ef- 
forts that  have  brought  unstinted  success  to  the  medical  de- 
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partment  of  Saint  Michael's  HospitaL  I  wish,  him  and  the 
Hospital  a  plenitude  of  years  and  of  success !  I  rejoice,  in- 
deed, in  the  manifold  triumphs  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Joseph.  I  rejoice,  too,  in  the  salient  success  of  your  'Lilies'. 
And  at  present  it  pleases  me  to  take  refuge  in  the  beautiful 
proverb,  'Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own 
mouth :  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lips.' 

NOT  AN  ALUMNUS. 
Toronto,  1914. 


A  Friendly  Greeting. 

Thou  art  a  gift  of  God  to  me,  my  friend ; 

To  Him  I  will  in  gratitude  commend 
Thy  life — that  whatsoever  may  befall 

Thine  outward  being,  He  be  all  in  all ; 
That  neither  grief,  nor  joy,  nor  loss,  nor  glain. 

May  bring  excess  of  happiness  or  pain; 
But  in  a  holy  calm  thou  mayest  move 

To  fullest  knowledge  of  His  faithful  love: 
Thy  soul — that  day  by  day  His  Light  may  glow 

Within  its  depths,  and  other  souls  may  know 
The  peace  that  Love  of  Christ  alone  can  bring 

To  those  who  deem  the  soul  a  God-like  thing : 
Thy  life — thy  soul — and  thee  I  thus  commend 

To  Christ,  whose  gift  thou  art  to  me,  my  friend. 


Dr.  Walter  McKeown,  M.  R.  C.  S. 
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Dr.  Walter  McKeown,  M.R.C.S. 

^    /5L  ^  MONG  the  secular  professions,  there  is  none  more 

>X\   ^     honourable  than  that  which  ministers  to  the  ills 

1^     to  which  poor  humanity  is  heir,  and  in  the  his- 


tory of  this  profession  in  Toronto,  I  know  no 
more  honourable  name  than  that  of  Dr.  Walter  McKeown. 
He  has  become,  of  late  years,  an  important  figure  in  Canadi- 
an Medical  circles,  and,  with  the  esteem  and  confidence 
which  he  inspires  in  the  public,  he  is  bidding  fair  to  make  for 
himself  a  continental  reputation.  It  is  not,  however,  for  this 
reason  that  I  wish  to  introduce  him  to  our  readers,  but  for 
the  fact  that  throughout  his  life  he  has  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph.  They  were  the  guides 
and  teachers  of  his  early  childhood,  as  well  as  the  counsellors 
of  his  youth,  and  the  friendly  relations  thus  early  begun, 
have  been  growing  unceasingly  ever  since.  In  later  years, 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Minnie  Woods,  a  charming  Alumna 
ol  Saint  Joseph's,  renewed  and  strengthened  the  old  ties,  and 
vcben  a  child  came  to  bless  their  union,  it  was  to  the  friend 
and  teacher  of  his  own  boyhood  that  the  Doctor  entrusted  the 
education  of  his  son.  In  his  professional  work,  he  has  been 
closely  connected  with  Saint  Michael's  Hospital  from  its  in- 
ception, and  has  been  for  some  years  Visiting  Surgeon  of 
Saint  Joseph's  Convent  and  Academy.  Readers  of  the  'Lilies' 
therefore,  might  not  unnaturally  find  an  interest  in  this  brief 
sketch  of  a  career  which  promised  much  in  the  beginning, 
and  which  has  abundantly  fulfilled  that  promise. 

Dr.  McKeown's  early  education  was  directed  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  Saint  Mary's  Select  School.  There  the  sturdy  child 
of  seven  no  doubt  learned  some  wholesome  life-lessons,  and 
laid  foundations  strong  and  deep  for  the  after  years.  With 
what  prayerful  interest,  these  good  Sisters  watched  from  afar 
the  later  development  of  the  youth  during  his  years  at  Upper 
Canada  College,  and  throughout  his  course  at  the  University 
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of  Toronto.  With  what  pride,  they  noted  the  young  doctor's 
success — success,  perhaps,  which  they  themselves  had 
furthered;  for,  indeed,  how  much  do  we  not  all  unconsciously 
owe  to  the  silent  prayers  of  faithful  friends  ? 

His  university  life  must  have  afforded  him  unusually 
varied  experiences,  for  while  yet  an  undergraduate,  we  find 
him  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  Company  'K'  during  the  Louis 
Riel  rebellion,  and  in  active  service  in  the  North  West.  After 
taking  his  degree  in  Science,  he  entered  the  Medical  School. 
There  the  genius  of  the  young  student  found  its  proper  chan- 
nel, and  no  doubt  his  professors  and  fellow  students  often  saw 
the  sure  foretokens  of  his  eminence. 

To  equip  himself  more  fully  for  his  life-work.  Dr.  Mc- 
Keown,  after  graduation  at  Toronto,  betook  himself  to  Lon- 
don, England,  for  further  post-graduate  work.  The  time 
spent  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Empire,  together  with  later 
study  on  the  Continent,  enlarged  his  mental  horizon  and  stim- 
ulated his  ambition. 

Having  obtained  his  M.  R.  C.  S.,  he  returned  home  and 
went  into  practice  in  his  native  city.  He  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  Surgery.  In  the  early  days  of  his  struggle,  Dr.  Nevitt 
proved  to  hi  ma  valued  friend  and  helper,  whose  encourage- 
ment sweetened  the  bitterness  of  inevitable  trials.  After- 
ward, under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Ross,  with 
whom  he  associated  himself,  he  obtained  further  useful  experi- 
ence, and  acquired  unusual  skill  and  sureness  as  a  diagnosti- 
cian and  operator.  His  advancement  was  steady  and  un- 
wavering. From  the  humble  beginnings  of  an  inexperienced 
doctor,  to  the  secure  and  honourable  position  of  an  eminent 
surgeon,  there  was,  in  this  case,  no  'primrose  path'  of  influ 
ence,  but  a  long  and  difficult  ascent,  accomplished  only  by 
brilliant  talent  and  untiring  effort.  It  is,  I  think.  Dr.  Mc- 
Keown's  greatest  honour,  that  the  reputation  which  he  now 
enjoys  was  built  up  solely  upon  his  own  merits. 

That  these  merits  are  openly  acknowledged  in  the  Medi 
cal  World,  we  have    ample  evidence.      The  Doctor  is    now 
Senior  Surgeon  and  Head  of  the  Service  in  Saint  Michael's 
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HospitaL  In  1908  he  was  appointed  Associate  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  is,  besides, 
an  active  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  But  the 
highest  tribute  to  his  ability  is  his  appointment  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  America,  which  has  been  recently  organ- 
ized, and  whose  membership  includes  the  greatest  medical 
men  on  this  Continent. 

My  sketch  would  be  incomplete  did  I  fail  to  mention 
another  side  of  Dr.  McKeown's  genius.  He  is  a  musician  of 
some  talent,  and  possesses  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  critical 
judgment  which  are  unusual  in  one  not  devoted  to  the  profes- 
sion. As  a  student,  he  was  a  musical  leader  among  his  fel- 
lows; as  a  man,  he  is  a  familiar  figure  among  the  patrons  of 
our  Toronto  Musical  World.  And,  at  times,  when  he  finds 
the  burden  of  work  and  the  strain  of  responsibility  are  play- 
ing havoc  with  his  nerves,  he  can  think  of  no  better  tonic 
than  a  Grand  Opera  season  in  New  York. 

The  Doctor  is  not  a  conventional  man.  His  individuality 
is  strong,  his  character  is  original.  His  virtues  and  his  fail- 
ings are  those  of  a  broad  and  generous  nature.  His  warm- 
hearted kindness  is  tempered  with  blunt  honesty  and  candour. 
He  has  retained  the  impulsiveness  of  youth  together  with  the 
inexhaustible  energy  which  makes  him  essentially  a  man  of 
action.  He  is  a  philanthropist,  ready  and  eager  to  assist  his 
less  fortunate  neighbour.  He  is  an  idealist  with  lofty  aspira- 
tions and  ardent  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  pure  and  noble. 
But,  better  than  all  that,  he  is  a  deeply  religious  man  and  a 
truly  devout  Catholic.  Kever  can  it  be  said  of  him  that  he 
sacrificed  his  probity  to  Mammon,  or  his  religious  principles 
to  worldly  advantage.  Yet  honour  and  advantage  have  come 
to  him,  and  success  in  generous  measure,  though  he  is 
still  comparatively  young.  We  cannot  read  the  secrets  of  the 
future,  but  it  would  not  be  hard  to  prophesy  that  the  years 
to  come  will  add,  to  his  already  brilliant  record,  new  suc- 
cesses, greater  honours,  and  more  notable  achievements. 

S.  M.  A. 
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The  Mission  Church  of  Boston. 

^^CTyV^  hat  Torontonian    but    rejoices  in  the    admirable 
M  'XXJ.  )^     work  done  by  the  B-edemptorist  Fathers  of  Saint 

"^ilK^A/^  Patrick's  Church?  As  a  student  in  Saint  Jo- 
seph's I  was  always  delighted  when  we  were  al- 
lowed to  visit  that  church,  and  when  the  Fathers  from  Saint 
Patrick's  came  to  our  convent  home.  Since  those  happy 
schooldays  I  have  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  have  visited 
the  churches  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  in  many  different 
cities.  Knowing  that  the  readers  of  the  'Lilies'  share  my  ad- 
miration for  the  Redemptorist  Order,  I  hope  to  impart  a  little 
pleasure  in  telling  of  my  recent  visit  to  the  great  Mission 
Church  of  Boston. 

The  structure  is  a  triumph  of  architecture.  The  building 
is  about  twice  the  size  of  Saint  Patrick's,  but  of  the  same 
cruciform  design.  The  centre  aisle  is  very  broad,  and  there 
are  two  aisles  on  each  side  of  the  main  aisle ;  thus,  there  are 
five  spacious  passages  leading  from  three  massive  front 
entrances  to  the  domed  altar.  Inviting  rows  of  confessionals, 
crowned  by  beautiful  tinted  glass  windows,  and  separated 
by  accommodating  pews  that  run  along  the  walls,  line  both 
sides  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  trancepts  terminate  in  the 
world-famous  shrine  on  the  one  side,  and  in  Saint  Joseph's 
altar  on  the  other.  Crutches,  iron  supports,  and  other  em- 
blems of  afflictions  that  have  been  conquered  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  make  the  Shrine  a 
living  testimony  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  the  power  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  illimitable  mercy  of  God. 

.  From  the  four  sides  of  the  massive  tower  that  embellishes 
the  gray  stone  House  of  Worship  is  visible  at  eventide  a 
flaming  cross,  which  forcefully  reminds  the  city,  weary  from 
the  labours  of  the  day,  of  the  redemption  of  the  world;  and 
from  the  tower  peals  forth  the  chimes,  matchless  in  intonation 
and  reverberation   and  replication  and   melody.     The   cross 
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and  tlie  chimes  are  no  uncertain,  no  feeble  orators.  They  weld 
the  parish  together;  they  cheer  the  sick,  comfort  the  sorrow- 
ful, enhance  the  joy  of  the  young,  animate  the  old ;  they  in- 
vite the  indifferent,  the  lukewarm,  the  zealous  to  unite  in  a 
paean  of  praise  to  the  Lord. 

On  Christmas  morning,  the  stately  interior  of  the  church 
was  arrayed  in  regal  attire  for  the  birthday  of  the  King  of 
Kings.  Immense  bells  and  stars  and  garlands  and  festoons 
of  evergreen  hung  from  arch  and  entablature,  from  frieze  and 
cornice,  and  swayed  gracefully  from  their  lofty  pinnacles. 
An  exceedingly  large  star  of  electric  bulbs,  from  whose  tips 
extended  a  royal  crimson  pennon  outlined  in  lights  and  bear- 
ing the  time-honoured  words,  'Venite  Adoremus'  in  letters 
of  gold,  focused  attention  on  the  feast  of  the  Divine  Infant. 
The  altar  was  gloriously  bright  from  hundreds  of  lights  that 
gleamed  above  and  below,  around  and  about  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  Stately  palms  and  fragrant  roses  increased  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  decorations  suitable  for  the  wondrous  natal 
(lay  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

To  the  right  of  the  main  altar,  and  in  the  spacious  recess 
where  is  usually  the  altar  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  was  the  Crib — 
a  paragon  of  ecclesiastical  art— apparently  the  best  that  money 
and  taste  and  devotion  can  produce,  rich  in  suggestion,  and 
capable  of  appealing  to  all — a  veritable  stall  in  the  stable  of 
Bethlehem !  And  there  knelt  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
offer  their  hearts  to  the  new-born  King.  I  noticed  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  men.  It  may  be  that  the  children  were  in 
the  commodious  chapel  of  Saint  Gerard  in  the  basement  of  the 
church.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  noticed  how  faithful  and  how 
devout  the  men  and  women  were  in  their  visits  at  the  Crib- 
side. 

On  Christmas  day  Solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  at 
five  and  ten  o'clock  by  the  Rector,  Rev.  Father  Hayes.  Those 
two  masses  were  eternal  gifts  from  the  Fathers  to  their  con- 
gregation— truly  royal  Christmas  gifts,  of  which  the  people 
were  gratefully  proud.  The  altar  boys  and  choristers  were  in 
separate  bands :  one  wore  spotless  white  robes,  another  white 
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with  red  sashes,  and  another  white  with  virgin  blue  cinctures ; 
all  moved,  prayed,  and  sang,  solemnly,  reverently,  and  yet 
withal,  joyously,  as  befitted  the  Feast. 

At  the  second  mass,  Rev.  Father  Frawley,  formerly 
Rector,  on  behalf  of  the  Fathers,  most  graciously  wished  the 
vast  congregation  the  blessings  of  the  Christmastide.  His 
thoughtful  words  for  strangers,  visitors,  and  relations  of  the 
actual  church  members  seemed  especially  applicable  to  me, 
my  little  niece  thought  so,  too — and  made  me  feel  happy  to 
be  able  to  share  in  the  blessings  to  his  flock — even  for  that 
day.  An  eloquent  sermon  followed — a  sermon  that  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  any  who  were  privileged  to  hear  it.  More 
than  one  person  near  me  audibly  blessed  the  preacher  and 
fervently  prayed  that  Rev.  Father  Frawley  would  be  spared 
for  many  Christmastides  to  come. 

What  of  the  music  of  the  masses  ?  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  hear  well  sung  many  beautiful  masses,  psalms,  and 
hymns.  I  have  heard  few  choirs  that  could  compete  with  that 
of  the  Mission  Church  on  last  Christmas  morning  and  even- 
ing. The  singing  was  very  excellent  solo,  part,  and  ensemble 
work.  The  attack  was  exact,  the  modulation  superb,  the 
tempo  was  marvellous,  effective,  original ;  and  the  whole  con- 
certo was  exquisitely  shaded.  I  have  listened  critically  to 
some  of  the  best  organists  of  the  world ;  but  never  have  I 
heard  anything  half  so  beautiful,  so  seraphic,  as  was  the  play- 
ing of  the  organist  of  the  Mission  Church.  The  musician 
made  the  organ,  not  only  read,  and  sing  the  mass,  but  pray 
it.  I  like  to  share  my  joys  with  others.  How  I  should  like 
to  have  the  world  hear  that  organist,  Mr.  Fashnacht — I  am 
not  sure  of  the  name — a  born  musician,  accompany  Rev. 
Father  Hayes  during  the  recitation  of  the  Preface  and  the 
Pater  Noster !  Those  prayers  raised  all  hearts  from  earth  to 
heaven !  I  can  never  hope  to  hear  a  more  beautiful  rendition 
of  the  prayer  made  by  Our  Lord  for  us  to  use.  I  shall  carry 
that  music  in  my  heart  forever. 

In  the  evening,  solemn  vespers  and  the  Papal  Benediction 
crowned  the  day.     Every  seat  was  occupied,  and  as  many  as 
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could  be  accommodated  stood  at  the  rear  of  the  church.  Every 
light  in  the  beauteous  temple  sparkled  with  Christmas  bril- 
liancy. The  organist  and  his  choir  gave  the  psalms  a  unique 
rendering,  soulful  and  ecstatic.  'Venite  Adoremus',  '0 
Salutaris',  and  'Tantum  Ergo',  were  masterpieces,  indeed. 
And,  as  in  the  morning,  the  organist  filled  every  moment  with 
wondrous  melody — now  leading  sanctuary  boys  from  one  part 
of  the  chancel  to  another,  now  conducting  Rev.  Father  Hayes 
to  and  from  the  altar,  now  inviting  the  congregation  to  bow 
the  head  in  prayer — always  supporting  the  singers  and  the 
celebrant  in  harmonious  accompaniment  ranging  from  the 
tintinnabulation  of  imaginary  bells  to  the  double  diapason  of 
fugue-like  symphonies  of  petition  and  praise  on  the  chimes 
without. 

The  church  and  the  church  service  of  that  joyous  Christ- 
mas day  and  night  demonstrated  to  me,  beyond  any  doubt, 
that  genius  is  above  learning,  and  that  devotion  to  the  Divine 
Child  inspires  genius. 

May  the  good  people  of  Toronto  live  to  see  Saint  Patrick's 
Church  re-echo  more  pronouncedly  the  interior  beauty  of  the 
magnificent  Boston  edifice !  May  the  Redemptorist  Fathers 
of  Toronto  succeed  in  having  and  in  keeping  their  church 
second  to  none  in  its  midst !  Much  depends  on  the  generous 
support  of  the  Catholic  Community  at  large. 


ALUMNA. 


Toronto,  1914. 


Music  !     0  how  faint,    how  weak, 

Language  fades  before  thy  spell ! 

Why  should  feeling  ever  speak 

When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well  ? 

Friendship's  balmy  words  may  feign, 

Love's  are  e'en  more  false  than  they; 

Oh !  'tis  only  music's  strain 

Can  sweetly  soothe,  and  not  beti^y ! 

Moore. 
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Notes  of  Foreign  Travel. 

^Ct'Y^^  ELL  on  toward  mid-day  we  came  to  the  hacienda 
»  XV*-  ^  ^^  Mucuyche,  an  imposing  group  of  white  stone 
'^ku^w^  buildings  standing  on  an  elevation  some  twenty 
feet  high.  We  entered  through  a  large  cattle 
yard,  in  which  was  a  huge  stone  tank  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
wide  and  twelve  feet  deep,  and  filled  with  water.  On  this 
plantation  there  is  a  most  interesting  Cenote,  that  is,  a  large 
cavern  or  underground  cistern  holding  water,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  depth. 

The  Peninsula  of  Yucatan  is  a  limestone  plain  of  recent 
geological  formation,  with  its  highest  ridges  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  has  no  river  valleys,  for  owing  to  the 
porous  and  soluble  nature  of  the  limestone  underlying  the 
scanty,  but  rich  soil,  the  drainage  is  subterranean,  that  is  tc 
say,  a  downward  seepage.  And  because  of  that  there  are  in 
this  mysterious  land  many  caverns,  grottos,  and  underground 
natural  reservoirs,  or  large  wells,  called  Cenotes,  to  which 
access  is  had  by  steps  or  irregular  paths  cut  into  or  through 
limestone.  These  Cenotes  determine  the  location  of  the 
ancient  towns  and  near  them  are  almost  all  the  modern  vil- 
lages. The  early  inhabitants  also  constructed  artificial  reser- 
voirs and  great  subterranean  cisterns  called  Chultumes,  by 
which  name  they  are  known  to  this  day. 

Following  an  Indian  boy,  I  came  to  a  large  opening  in 
the  ground  and  saw  before  me  a  flight  of  more  than  fifty  feet. 
Descending,  I  beheld  a  spectacle  of  such  marvellous  fascin- 
ation and  lonely  beauty  that  momentarily  constrained  me 
to  doubt  my  sense  of  vision.  The  Cenote,  or  natural  reser- 
voir, was  protected  by  a  dome  of  overhanging  and  broken 
ock,  high  enough  to  impart  an  air  of  wildness  and  quiet 
grandeur  to  the  weird  and  fascinating  scene. 

No  sun's  rays  ever  enter  here,  yet  there  was  a  subdued 
twilight,  an  unfamiliar  luminous  light,  which  filled  the  air 
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and  penetrated  every  part  of  the  cavern.  The  subterranean 
pool  in  its  native  loveliness  was  bosomed  in  waveless  quietude. 
To  the  calm,  deep  water  reposing  on  its  bed  of  pure  white 
limestone,  the  strange  light,  a  blending  of  light  and  shadow, 
gave  an  air  of  fascinating  beauty. 

The  absence  of  all  sound  was  startling  and  the  sense  of 
isolation  unfamiliar.  Tennyson's  lines  in  his  'Dream  of  Fair 
Women',  visited  me: 

'There  was  no  motion  in  the  dumb,  calm  air. 
Nor  any  Bong  of  tird  or  sound  of  rill. 
Gross  darkness  of  the  inner  sepulchre. 
Was  not  so  deadly  still'. 

Here  was  a  creation  of  Romance  undreamed  of  by  Persian 
poet  or  troubadour  Provence,  a  bathing  place  of  primitive 
purity,  fit  for  the  Ephesian  Diana  and  her  attendant  nymphs. 
Returning  to  the  house  the  barefooted  Indian  boy  startled 
me  by  violently  jumping  aside  and  crying  aloud  'Zerate 
Zerate'.  He  pointed  to  a  hideous  looking  thing  that  scurried 
away  and  disappeared  under  a  dead  log.  The  boy's  eyes  were 
filled  with  terror  and  his  face  changed  from  a  terra  cotta  hue 
to  an  ashen  paleness.  He  had  almost  trodden  upon  an  Zerfete, 
— a  scorpion — which  in  this  tropical  land  often  carries  death 
in  its  treacherous  sting.  The  scorpion  of  Yucatan  is  the 
largest  and  most  malignant  of  all  the  insect — or  ought  it  not 
to  be  reptilian  ? — family. 

The  bare-footed  Indians  dread  it  more  than  they  do  the 
centipede  or  the  couna  snake.  The  scorpion  of  Southern 
Yucatan  resembles  a  diminutive  lobster,  but  in  appearance  is 
much  more  hideous.  The  scorpion  of  Italy  and  Spain  is  com- 
paratively harmless  and  seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  length, 
but  here,  and  indeed  in  all  other  tropical  lands,  he  attains  a 
length  of  twelve  inches,  and,  night  or  day,  is  an  ugly  custom- 
er to  have  anything  to  do  with.  There  are  few  crawling 
things  more  feared  and  few  more  fiercely  irascible  than  the 
scorpion  of  Yucatan  and  Chiapas.  The  yellow,  brown,  grey, 
and  bluish-green  scorpions,  which  playfully  conceal  them- 
selves among  the  folds  of  your  night  shirt  or  cuddle  up  under 
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your  pillow  in  Northern  Mexico,  are  not  deadly,  yet  their 
sting  makes  an  inflamed  and  annoying  wound.  But  the  one 
seen  by  my  Indian  boy  was  the  real  thing,  the  genuine  article, 
of  white  waxy  colour,  and  when  full  grown,  wielding  a  fatal 
stiletto  that  wounds  to  kill. 

Soon  after  this  kind  of  scorpion  strikes,  the  wound  be- 
comes inflamed  and  hardened ;  it  reddens  by  tension,  is  very 
painful  at  intervals,  and  the  stricken  one  is  at  one  time  chilled 
with  cold  and  at  another  burning  with  fever.  Nature's  efforts 
to  neutralize  the  poison  produce  copious  sweatings.  In  time 
the  hands  and  feet  become  cold,  the  face  takes  on  the  pallor 
of  death,  and  the  skin  suffers  as  if  pricked  by  hundreds  of 
needles.  If  the  victim  falls  into  a  prolonged  sleep  he  dies; 
if  his  sleep  is  intermittent,  he  recovers,  but  very  often  his  rea- 
son perishes.  The  scorpion  has  two  nipping  claws,  and  on 
each  side  small  legs  like  those  of  a  lobster.  Its  tail  has  five 
joints,  the  last  of  these  five  joints  carries  the  sting,  a  strong, 
horny,  hollow  needle,  which  penetrates  the  skin  of  its  victim 
and  injects  into  the  blood  a  hypodermic  of  deadly  virus. 

At  day-break  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  our 
Maya  guide,  we  resumed  our  journey  for  Uxmal.  The  morn- 
ing broke  intensely  hot  and  as  there  were  no  trees  to  shade 
the  path,  we  suffered  much  from  the  burning  sun  of  Yucatan. 
As  we  advanced  we  passed  mounds  of  ruins,  and  at  three 
o'clock,  jaded  and  tired  out,  we  arrived  at  the  hacienda  of 
TTxmal.  For  more  than  sixty  miles  we  had  driven  over  the 
property  of  one  owner.  These  sixty  miles — one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres — covered  the  great  cattle  ranch  and 
Sisal  hemp  plantation  of  the  Peon  family.  The  Peons,  in  the 
days  of  Spanish  regime,  had  given  governors  to  Yucatan,  and 
generals  to  the  royal  and  republican  armies.  This  hacienda 
of  Uxmal  is  built  of  dark  grey  stone  and  from  a  distance  re- 
sembles an  old  baronial  castle.  It  has  its  cattle  yards  and 
corrals,  its  great  water  tanks,  its  Indian  shacks,  its  Indian 
Vagueros,  or  cow-boys,  and  its  hemp  workers  or  labradores. 
It  has  also  its  own  church  which  protects  a  striking  statue  of 
'Neustra  Senor — Our  Lord',  revered  by  the  Indians  for  miles 
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and  miles  around.     At  this  hacienda,  and  indeed  everywhere, 
we  were  most  hospitably  received. 

The  next  morning,  rested  and  refreshed,  we  began  on  foot 
our  visit  to  the  ruins.  Our  path  led  through  a  splendid  piece 
of  woods,  through  a  miniature  forest  of  d'ulcatra  trees.  From 
these  trees  flows  chicle,  a  sap  that  is  gathered  by  the  Indians 
of  the  plantation  and  forms  the  base  of  our  Yucatan  chewing 
gum.  When  the  sap  is  collected  it  is  for  some  hours  exposed 
to  the  air,  when  it  coagulates  or  congeals.  It  is  then  washed, 
dried,  and  cooked,  and  now  the  chicle  of  commerce — new  and 
regenerated — is  as  clear  and  wholesome  as  the  tongue  of  a 
Sierra  fawn. 

Emerging  suddenly  from  the  Ulcatra  grove  we  entered 
at  once  upon  a  large,  unfenced  plain,  covered  with  mounds 
of  ruins,  with  vast  terraced  buildings  and  pyramidal  struc- 
tures, many  of  them  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Advanc- 
ing we  found  ouselves  surrounded  by  mysterious  temples, 
halls,  and  palaces,  unlike  in  design,  architecture,  and  appear- 
ance anything  that  existed  or  exists  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Northern  Africa.  We  stood  in  the  pre-Spanish,  the  untenant- 
ed and  phantom  city  of  Uxmal.  Who  built  this  city  ?  When 
was  it  reared  in  this  unwatered  plain,  and  when  and  why  was 
it  abandoned  ?  Beyond  contradiction  it  was  once  inhabited 
by  a  numerous  people,  and  a  civilized  people,  for  the  beauty 
and  architectural  proportion  of  its  great  buildings,  now  dumb 
and  mournfully  silent,  record  that  youth  and  beauty  and 
manly  strength  gave,  in  the  remote  past,  life,  action,  and  ani- 
mation to  the  dead  and  slowly  decomposing  body.  It  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  these  majestic  monuments  of  a  lost 
civilization  without  experiencing  a  strong  feeling  of  pity  for 
the  vanished  race  that  laid  the  foundations  of  this  city  and 
reared  these  imposing  and  wondrous  buildings. 

I  reserve  for  the  next  issue  of  the  'Lilies'  a  description 
of  the  structural  city. 

W.  R.  H. 
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Toronto. 

^  Tt\  N  ^  many  of  the  'more  than  a  million'  who  visited  the 
»     '^       ^     Canadian    National   Exhibition    in    Toronto    last 

"^^i^Kfjl^  year,  it  will  perhaps  be  a  revelation  to  know  that 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  vast  Fair  grounds  is 
located  the  site  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Europ- 
eans in  this  part  of  Ontario.  Those  who  have  strolled  along 
the  Sea  Wall  will  remember  perhaps,  to  have  seen  on  the  lake 
front  directly  east  of  the  Pioneer  Cabin,  a  red  stone  monument 
surrounded  by  a  railing.  A  closer  inspection  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

FORT  TORONTO 

AN  INDIAN  TRADING  POST 

FOR  SOME  TIME  KNOWN  AS  FORT  ROUILLE 

WAS  ESTABLISHED  HERE 

A.  D.  MDCCXLIX 
BY  ORDER  OF  LOUIS  XV 

Along  the  eastern  face  of  the  monument  is  a  huge  cairn 
or  boulder  inscribed  as  follows : — 

This  Cairn  Marks  the  Exact  Site  of  Fort  Rouille,  Com- 
monly Known  as  Fort  Toronto,  an  Indian  Trading  Post  and 
Stockade,  Established  A.  D.  1749  by  order  of  the  Government 
of  Louis  XV.  in  Accordance  with  the  Recommendations  of  the 
Count  de  la  Galissonaire,  Administrator  of  New  France,  1747- 
1749.     Erected  by  the  City  of  Toronto  A.  D.,  1878. 

Within  the  railing  is  an  obsolete  mortar,  and  flanking  the 
monument,  but  outside  the  enclosure,  are  two  cannons.  These 
are  not  relics  of  the  old  French  Fort,  as  the  inscriptions  upon 
them  show,  but  are  of  British  make  and  belong  to  a  compara- 
tively later  date — the  forties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  befits  the  origin  of  a  city  that  is  essentially  a  commer- 
cial centre,  this  embryo  Toronto  had  its  beginning  in  rivalry 
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for  trade.  Since  the  days  of  Champ] ain,  the  French  had 
a  free  hand  in  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  region  ol 
the  Great  Lakes,  but  when  the  English  had  driven  the  Dutch 
out  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York,  this  monopoly  was 
threatened.  As  an  offset  to  the  English  traders  and  their 
Iroquois  allies,  thee  French  set  up  forts  along  the  usual  routes 
taken  by  the  Indians  on  their  way  down  the  Lakes.  These 
Posts  were  at  first  only  rude  stockades,  but  as  time  went  on, 
they  developed  into  veritable  strongholds. 

The  line  of  travel  to  the  land  of  the  Hurons  in  the  time 
of  Champlain  was  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Nipissing, 
but  there  were  two  other  routes,  both,  strange  to  say,  known 
as  the  'Toronto'  way.  The  first  of  these  led  from  Lake  Simcoe 
easterly  by  portages  to  the  Trent,  and  thence  to  Lake  Ontario. 
The  Trent  Valley  Canal  is  a  modern  adaption  of  this  ancient 
waterway.  The  other  route  leads  southerly  from  Lake  Sim- 
coe by  the  Holland  River,  and  after  a  short  passage  to  the 
Humber,  down  that  stream  to  its  mouth.  La  Salle  used 
this  route  in  one  of  his  journeys  to  the  Upper  Lakes. 

The  name  Toronto,  which  in  the  Huron  tongue  means 
'place  of  meeting'  was  applied  to  that  territory  lying  between 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Simcoe,  the  ancient  home  of  the  un< 
fortunate  Wyandots.  The  waters  of  this  region  were  called 
by  the  same  name,  hence  we  find  on  maps  of  the  period  of 
which  we  write  (the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century) 
the  name  Toronto,  with  many  variants  as  to  orthography, 
applied  to  Glouchester  Bay,  Matchedash  Bay,  and  Lake  Sim 
coe,  as  well  as  to  the  Rivers  Severn,  Humber,  and  Trent. 

The  Trent  route  was  safe  from  the  English  Traders,  as 
Fort  Frontenac  lay  at  its  eastern  terminus,  and  as  early  as 
1686  Marquis  de  Denonville  had  written  his  home  government 
of  the  necessity  of  a  Post  on  the  Humber  (as  we  know  it) 
route  to  check  the  interlopers.  Lahonaton  advised  that  the 
proposed  depot  be  established  at  the  northern  end  of  thr  route, 
but  we  learn  from  a  despatch  of  Denonville  in  the  following 
year  that  the  matter  was  for  the  time  allowed  to  remain  in 
abeyance. 
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In  1728  the  English  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Os- 
wego River,  a  fort  that  threatened  to  destroy  the  trade  of  the 
French  at  Fort  Frontenac  and  Niagara.  Like  all  newcomers 
in  business  the  English  at  the  new  Post,  to  gain  the  trade 
of  the  Indians,  gave  much  higher  prices  than  their  Gallic 
rivals.  The  Count  de  la  Gallissoniere,  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada  at  the  time,  with  spirit  worthy  of  a  twentieth  cen 
tury  trust  president,  determined  to  drive  the  enemy  out  by 
the  keeenest  possible  competition.  A  new  Post  was  to  be 
established  along  the  route  to  Oswego,  which  was  not  already 
supplied  with  a  French  depot.  With  prices  equal  at  both 
places,  the  Indians  would  naturally  patronize  the  one  entail- 
ing the  least  travel. 

In  an  official  Journal  to  the  French  government  on  Cana- 
dian affairs  the  Count  writes : — 'Too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  prevent  those  Indians  from  continuing  their  trade 
with  the  English,  and  to  furnish  them  at  this  Post  with  all 
their  necessaries,  even  as  cheap  as  at  Chouegen  (Oswego). 
It  will  be  necessary  to  order  the  Commandants  at  Detroit 
Niagara,  and  Fort  Frontenac,  to  be  careful  that  the  traders 
and  storekeepers  of  those  Posts  furnish  goods  for  two  or  three 
years  to  come  at  the  same  rate  as  the  English.  By  this  means 
the  Indians  will  disaccustom  themselves  to  going  to  Chouegen 
and  the  English  will  be  obliged  to  abandon  that  place. 

The  site  fixed  upon  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  un- 
guarded pass;  i.  e.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  Piver.  As 
Count  de  la  Gallissoniere  returned  to  France  shortly  after 
he  sent  in  this  report,  the  new  depot  was  established  by  his 
successor  in  office  the  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere.  A  force  of 
fifteeen  soldiers,  an  officer  and  some  workmen  were  sent  to 
construct  the  fort  about  a  league  east  of  the  point  where  the 
Humber  falls  into  Lake  Ontario. 

REV.  E.  KELLY 

(To  be  Continued) 

Those  who  have  kingdoms  to  govern  have  understandings 
to  cultivate. — Johnson. 
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Santa  Catalina. 

^  0^  "HrHERIi  is  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  off  the 
K  coast  of  Southern  California,  called  Santa  Cata- 
lina.  If  the  pretty  old  Spanish  name  should 
lead  you  to  expect  a  place  of  picturesque  beauty 
you  surely  would  not  be  disappointed,  for  Santa  Catalina  Is- 
land is  an  alluring  and  a  romantic  spot — a  rare  combination 
of  mountains  and  sea  shore,  just  a  bit  of  the  world  all  by 
itself.  Geologists  say  this  island  is  the  result  of  a  sub-mar- 
ine volcano,  active  in  pre-historic  times,  and  its  lava  forma- 
tion would  tend  to  strengthen  the  theory.  It  remained  undis- 
covered until  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  a  few  of  that  adventurous  race  crossed 
in  open  boats,  the  turbulent  waters  of  that  portion  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  which  separates  this  island  from  the  main  land. 
The  discovery  was  made  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Catherine,  and 
after  the  custom  of  their  country,  they  named  the  newly 
discovered  land  in  honour  of  that  Saint;  hence,  the  Spanish 
appellation,  'Santa  Catalina'. 

For  centuries  after  its  discovery  it  remained  uninhabited 
and  well-night  forgotten.  In  recent  years,  however,  it  has 
become  a  popular  camping  ground  for  tourists  and  people  of 
Southern  California. 

We  had  been  spending  many  pleasant  days  one  summer 
at  Ensenada  and  Tijuana,  in  Lower  California,  which  forms 
the  westermost  state  in  the  Mexican  Republic,  at  Coronadfi 
13each,  Rodondo,  and  other  popular  resorts  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  left  on  a  well  equipped  steamer  from  San  Pedro, 
one  of  the  shipping  ports  of  Los  Angeles,  for  Santa  Catalina. 
The  sail  to  the  island  in  those  southern  waters  was  very  pleas- 
ant, and  quite  uneventful,  except  for  the  flying  fish,  which 
are  plentiful  in  that  p^rt  of  the  Pacific.  We  had  the  good 
fortune,  however,  to  sight  a  shoal  of  whales,  some  of  which 
came  close  to  our  boat,  many  of  them  spouting  water  to  a 
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considerable  height.  All  of  this  was  quite  novel  to  many  of 
our  fellow-passengers,  who  witnessed  for  the  first  time  those 
leviathans  of  the  deep. 

Catalina  Island  is  a  long  narrow  stretch  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, some  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  having  an  average 
width  of  five  miles.  For  some  time  after  we  sighted  land 
there  was  little  to  satisfy  our  eager  gaze  but  those  grey,  un- 
inviting peaks,  unsoftened  by  any  form  of  vegetation,  and 
visited  only  by  mountain  sheep  and  an  occasional  eagle,  but 
fascinating,  nevertheless,  in  their  very  desolation. 

The  attractions  of  the  place  were  revealed  to  us  with  ag- 
gravating slowness,  but  at  last  we  were  able  to  distinguish 
beautiful  Avalon,  snugly  tucked  in  between  the  green  foot- 
hills with  the  bare  mountains  looming  up  in  the  background, 
like  silent  sentinels — a  decided  contrast  to  the  foreground, 
which  presented  a  scene  of  lively  animation,  for  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  all  the  sojourners  at  Avalon  to  be  at  the  pier  to  meet 
each  steamer  and  give  the  new  comers  a  noisy  welcome. 

Avalon  consists  of  several  fine  hotels,  cottages,  and  busi- 
ness places,  all  facing  the  broad  board-walk,  which  follows 
the  crescent-shaped  shore,  above  a  sandy  beach.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  buildings,  there  is  a  'Canvas  City'  consist- 
ing of  several  hundred  pretty  red  and  white  tents,  all  arrang- 
ed on  broad  and  shady  avenues,  and  fitted  with  so  many 
comforts  that  'camping  out'  could  have  no  terrors  for  those 
who  might  choose  this  mode  of  living. 

Beyond  the  'Canvas  City'  at  one  end  of  the  resort  is  the 
pavilion  where  concerts  are  given  nightly  by  a  marine  band. 
The  pavilion  is  open  to  the  sky  and  the  seats,  numbering 
several  thousand,  are  arranged  on  terraces  cut  into  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  It  is  delightful  on  a  balmy  night  to  sit 
high  up  on  this  terraced  slope  and  while  listening  to  the  en- 
chanting strains  of  music,  to  watch  the  countless  lights  along 
the  shore  reflected  in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay,  and  the 
slowly  moving  crowds  promenading  on  the  board  walk  be- 
low. Near  the  pavilion  is  an  incline  railway  ascending  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains.     This  mountain  overlooks  Avalon 
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and  to  the  south  slopes  precipitously  into  one  of  the  deepest 
points  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  the  summit  a  wonderful 
view  can  be  obtained  of  the  island,  with  its  mountains,  its 
long  stretch  of  beach  and  an  endless  expanse  of  sea  on  every 
side. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Avalon  consists  in  the  submar- 
ine gardens  in  the  bay  and  this  attraction  might  easily  be 
classed  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  We  spent  many 
hours  gliding  over  waters  as  clear  as  crystal,  in  boats  with 
glass  bottoms,  through  which  one  can  look  and  obtain  an  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  wonderful  formations  existing  beneath 
the  surface.  In  viewing  this  entrancing  scene  one  can  liken 
it  only  to  hills  and  valleys  as  seen  from  a  great  height.  Huge 
coral  reefs  extend  in  long  ranges  many  fathoms  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  valleys  formed  are  covered  with 
fungus  growth  resembling  flora  in  spring.  Various  kinds  of 
fish  may  be  seen  disporting  in  this  submarine  jungle.  The 
most  fascinating  of  these  is  the  gold  fish,  of  which  thousands 
may  be  seen,  giving  a  beautiful  touch  of  colour  to  the  pano- 
rama beneajth  us.  This  is  the  home  of  the  Abolone  shell 
and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  world  are  found  here. 
A  multitude  of  boys  ean  a  livelihood  diving  into  the  deep 
water  to  secure  these  shells,  for  which  they  find  ready  sale 
among  the  tourists.  Another  source  of  revenue  for  the  na- 
tives is  gathering  and  plishing  the  moonstones  found  in  great 
quantities  along  the  beach. 

One  morning  bright  and  early,  during  our  stay  on  the 
island  we  started  out  in  a  launch  for  a  day's  fishing  to  a  point 
nearly  twenty  miles  north  of  Avalon  and  about  five  miles  off 
shore.  The  locality  is  marked  by  a  huge  rock  which  rises 
above  the  water  at  least  two  hundred  feet  and  which  from 
its  remarkabale  resemblance  to  a  ship  at  full  sail,  is  known 
as  'Ship  Rock'.  This  part  of  the  Pacific  is  famous  as  a  deep 
w*ater  fishing  ground  and  the  Tuna,  Yellow-tail,  Abbecore, 
and  other  game  fish  are  found  here  in  great  abundance.  The 
morning  passed  very  quickly  and  noon  found  us  hungry  and 
making  our  way  toward  shore  in  search  of  a  shady  spot  in 
which  to  eat  our  luncheon  for  the  sun  in  that  latitude  shows 
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no  mercy  in  July.  The  island,  at  this  point  a  narrow  isth- 
mus, is  not  more  than  a  mile  in  width  and  is  very  low  and 
flata  except  for  the  rolling  sand  dunes.  We  found  the  only 
shady  spot  to  be  on  the  porch  of  a  comfortable  little  hut  be- 
Inging  to  an  old  fisherman,  who  had  lived  there  practically 
all  his  life,  he  told  us,  quite  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
no  neighbours,  his  solitude  being  broken  only  now  and  then 
when  visitors  like  ourselves  happened  to  land  on  that  deserted 
part  of  Catalina.  He  placed  at  our  disposal  his  humble  home 
with  all  therein  and  at  our  urgent  invitation  joined  us  in  re- 
past we  had  gathered  the  night  before  from  the  stores  in  Ava- 
.lon.  This  genial  old  angler  was  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
party  of  five,  for  he  entertained  us  during  the  meal  in  his 
crudje  and  simple  style  with  stories  of  his  life,  some  thrilling 
some  full  of  pathos,  but  all  tending  to  show  that  he  had  met 
everything  with  optimism,  contented  to  live  his  life  iQ  this 
quiet  spot,  with  only  an  occasional  trip  for  supplies  to  the 
busy  world  not  so  very  far  away.  It  was  with  regnet  that 
we  left  this  kindly  fisherman  when  our  meal  was  finished  and 
we  had  explored  the  Isthmus  in  search  of  shells  and  moon- 
stones. The  regret  was  mutual,  I  think,  for  he  stood  there 
on  the  sandy  shore,  the  breeze  gently  stirring  his  long  white 
hair  and  beard,  and  watched  our  launch  for  a  long  time  after 
he  had  given  it  the  push  that  released  it  from  its  shallow 
berth  and  sent  it  on  its  way. 

We  fished  that  day  till  after  sundown,  ulitil  the  brilliant 
colours  in  the  west  had  faded  and  given  place  to  the  quieter 
tones  of  a  tropical  evening.  Many  incidents  occurred  during 
the  hours  we  spent  fishing  in  those  rough  waters,  incidents 
that  were  amusing  or  disastrous  according  to  one's  point  of 
view.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  hungry  shark  carry 
off  a  large  yellow-tail,  whose  speed  and  strength  I  had  been 
struggling  against  until  I  was  breathless  and  weary,  and  I 
had  succeeded  in  reducing  some  six  hundred  feet  of  a  frail 
line  that  my  fish  had  run  away  with,  when  first  hooked,  to 
afeout  ten  feet,  then — I  lost  the  yellow-tail,  line  and  all,  but 
I  was  thankful  to  find  myself  still  in  the  boat.    The  water  is 
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so  clear  where  this  'tragedy'  occurred  that  fish  can  be  seen 
quite  plainly  in  the  water  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet,  some- 
times more.  We  had  a  goodly  supply  of  fish  when  we  re- 
turned to  Avalon  that  night;  and,  although  we  were  tired 
and  painfully  sunburned,  the  day  had  been  so  pleasant  and 
so  profitable  from  a  fisherman's  point  of  view,  that  we  en- 
joyed an  inward  elation,  which  rendered  us  indifferent  to 
mere  physical  discomforts. 

The  pleasure  of  my  stay  at  Santa  Catalina  was  further 
enhanced  in  the  meeting  of  an  old  graduate  of  Saint  Joseph's. 
The  gold  medal  she  wore  was  the  means  by  which  I  knew 
that ;  and  although  we  were  total  strangers,  we  had  a  com- 
mon love  in  our  Alma  Mater. 

ETHEL  C.  RYAN. 

«     «     *     »     «     « 

Miss  Ethel  C.  Ryan's  interesting  sketch  brings  the  fact 
plainly  before  us  that  the  Graduation  Medal,  of  which  she 
is  justly  proud,  proves  at  times  a  veritable  Sesame  for  find- 
ing friends  in  places  the  most  distant  from  Saint  Joseph's. 
May  the  golden  circlet,  bearing  the  image  of  the  Divine 
Child  in  His  Foster  Father's  arms,  ever  be  the  sacred  bond 
uniting  the  Alma  Mater's  daughters,  whether  under  the  crim- 
son maple  or  by  the  wave-washed  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Readers  of  Miss  Henry's  charming  article  may  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  Miss  Joice  Chidwick,  (Sister  Mary  Gerald- 
ine)  sister  of  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Chidwick,  entered  Saint 
Joseph's  Novitiate,  Toronto — later  was  transferred  to  Saint 
Joseph's,  Peterboro,  where,  after  a  short  life  of  singular 
holiness,  she  died  the  death  of  a  saint  at  Mount  Saint  Joseph. 
She  was  one  of  God's  hidden  flowers,  translated  early  to  the 
parterres  of  Heaven. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Henry's  modesty  prevented 
her  from  giving  her  readers  an  account  of  a  'Second  Week 
at  the  Summer  School',  namely,  her  own  five  evenings  of  lec- 
tures there,  when,  as  we  learn  from  American  Exchanges,  she 
held  her  audience  so  captivated  that  even  the  fierce  mountain 
storms  raging  at  the  time  could  not  keep  them  from  going 
to  the  Auditorium. 
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A  Week  at  the  Catholic  Summer 

School. 

'if  AYHAP  you  have  not  yet  visited  Lake  Champlain, 
have  not  yet  seen  the  Catholic  Summer  School, 
0  that  little  colony  of  faith  and  culture  known  on 
the  map  as  Cliff  Haven.  If  not,  then  let  mine  be 
the  pleasant  privilege  of  telling  you  something  of  a  beauty 
spot  which  enchanted  the  eyes  of  the  great  French  explorer, 
and  which  has  to  be  seen  and  'lived'  t©  appreciate  fully  its 
unique  charm  of  sense  and  soul. 

If  a  faithful  pen  picture  of  the  loveliness  of  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  site  were  portrayed  it  might  be  regarded  an 
exaggeration ;  an  attempt  to  forecast  what  the  future  holds 
for  it  might  be  thought  a  superabundance  of  optimism.  Yet 
the  natural  attractions  of  this  lake  school  heightened  by  pret- 
ty cottages,  cultivated  lawns,  and  inviting  promenades,  make 
Cliff  Haven  the  envy  and  admiration  of  other  pleasure  resorts. 
The  ultimate  realization  of  present  hopes  are  assured  because 
of  the  solid  and  noble  basis  upon  which  the  managers  have 
built  their  plans,  and  which  they  are  steadily  developing.  It 
is  a  fair  Utopian  dream  already  proving  the  strong  possibility 
of  coming  true. 

It  was  some  tMenty-two  years  ago  that  a  group  of  Catho- 
lic men  of  strong  faith  and  broad  education  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  Summer  School,  a  lyceum  in  the  country  where 
whole  families  might  enjoy  the  open  and  imbibe  knowledge. 
And  so  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America  was  launched, 
and  after  a  short  while  the  present  site  secured. 

Interested  Catholics  will  remember  that  one  of  the  islands 
near  Kingston  was  considered  as  a  location.  Though  that 
island  site  would  have  been  beautiful,  it  would  not  furnish 
the  area,  the  room  for  growth,  and  the  security  of  privacy  as 
does  the  Champlain  property  of  five  hundred  acres. 


Rev.  John  P.  Chidwick,  D.  D. 

(Courtesy  oflha  liiiflali)  'Union  and  Times'.) 
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Occasionally  exception  is  taken  to  the  word  'school',  as 
antagonistic  to  midsummer's  traditional  right  to  idleness. 
The  title  lyceum,  would  seem  to  be  more  suitable,  but  the 
board  of  managers  had  the  undertaking  incorporated  under 
the  more  strict  educational  term  and  accorded  the  right  of 
earning  points  for  college  and  university  degrees.  Therefore,  it 
must  remain. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  delightful  week  spent  last  season 
at  Cliff  Haven,  and  if  it  be  a  trifle  irregular,  rambling  in  and 
out,  why  life  at  the  Summer  School  has  the  same  untram- 
melled informality,  following  only  the  unwritten  law  of  gentle 
manners  and  refined  thought.  The  Reverend  Cornelius  Clif- 
ford, eminent  as  a  student  of  English  literature,  was  the 
morning  speaker,  and  Miss  Katharine  Bregy,  of  Philadelphia, 
author  of  the  'Poets'  Chantry',  was  the  evening  lecturer. 

It  was  Saturday  evening  when  I  arrived  and  the  grounds 
were  deserted ;  everyone  was  in  the  Auditorium,  where  a  com- 
edy was  being  presented  by  professional  actors  at  the  school 
and  a  few  amateurs  possessing  histrionic  ambitions.  Later  in 
the  season  Tyrone  Power  was  among  the  entertainers.  You 
meet  no  uniformed  guard  at  Cliff  Haven,  yet  the  place  is  safe 
for  woman  or  child  to  traverse  alone  any  hour  of  the  night. 
Nor  will  you  find  a  cottage  locked  when  the  occupants  are 
absent. 

Celebration  of  Sunday's  Masses  continue  from  six  until 
ten  o'clock  in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake,  nine  vest- 
ed priests  appearing  simultaneously  in  the  sanctuary  at  every 
hour.  From  the  main  altar  the  celebrant  reads  the  announce- 
ments for  the  ensuing  week.  Their  variety  of  character  re- 
calling the  time  when  all  the  world  was  Catholic :  religion  and 
pleasure.  Holy  Hour  and  weekly  hop,  Angelus  Bell  and  camp- 
fire  bugle,  confession  and  card  parties,  each  was  given  its 
turn  without  fear  of  Puritanical  criticism. 

The  family  gathering  is  held  on  Sunday  evening  in  the 
auditorium,  when  anyone  may  be  called  upon  to  do  his  part 
in  talking,  singing,  or  playing.  On  this  particular  Sunday 
evening  the  School's  popular  and  brilliant  President,  the  Rev. 
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John  P.  Chidwick,  D,  D.,  chaplain  of  the  ill-fated  'Maine', 
was  among  the  speakers  and  prizes  were  awarded  some  College 
boys  that  were  victors  in  games  held  during  the  past  week. 

The  boys'  camp  is  on  the  brow  of  a  cliff  overlooking  the 
lake;  the  tents  are  pitched  beneath  a  shady,  fragrant  pine 
wood.  The  boys  take  their  meals  in  the  school  dining  hall, 
which  has  accommodation  for  five  hundred  guests;  it  is 
served  by  girl  students  from  neighboring  colleges  and  high 
schools,  who  find  it  a  profitable  and  healthy  manner  of  spend- 
ing their  vacation. 

A  number  of  cottages  are  named  after  cities  in  which 
there  is  a  Summer  School  Association ;  the  land  is  leased  from 
the  School.  New  York  City  has  two  and  other  cities  repre- 
sented are  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Albany,  Rochester, 
and  Buffalo.     Each  can  accommodate  a  hundred  guests. 

Afternoons  at  Cliff  Haven  are  given  up  to  tennis,  golf, 
horseback  riding,  baseball,  boating,  and  automobile,  and 
steamer  excursions  to  the  many  historically  interesting  and 
naturally  beautiful  spots  in  which  this  part  of  New  York  State 
abounds.  Magnificent  Ausable  Chasm  is  within  easy  reach ; 
as,  also,  is  Isle  La  Motte,  where  the  first  Mass  was  celebrated 
in  Champlain's  day. 

Following  the  evening  lecture  there  are  always  some 
pleasant  social  doings  at  one  of  the  cottages,  and  everyone  on 
the  grounds  is  invited.  This  comradeship  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  the  school.  Guests  are  not  afraid  of  making 
an  undesirable  acquaintance  as  happens  among  the  gilded 
frequenters  of  public  pleasure  resorts,  be  they  ever  so  e:^clvj- 
sively  surrounded  with  money  and  social  caste. 

By  the  way,  the  auditorium  bell  is  made  to  serve  as  a 
summons  to  prayer,  play,  and  lecture.  The  auditorium, 
which  has  witnessed  many  a  notable  gathering  of  men  and 
women,  has  quite  an  attractive  interior;  without,  it  looks  like 
a  village  Methodist  meeting  house.  The  school  circulating 
library  is  in  this  building  and  is  extensive  and  varied  to  cover 
the  average  reader's  needs  and  tastes. 

Heads  of  Church  and  State  have  again  and  again  hon- 
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oured  this  unique  little  Catholic  Summer  settlement  and  have 
delighted  in  its  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  soul-stultifying 
conventionality,  as  they  have  also  rejoiced  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned conservatism  that  prefers  to  grow  slowly,  rather  than 
spring  into  a  colony  of  a  thousand  cottages  whose  inmates 
care  nothing  for  the  School's  high  ideals. 

Where  else  shall  we  find  a  summer  resort  where  at  the 
sound  of  the  Angelus  bell  everyone  stands  and  recites  the 
angelical  salutation — the  laughing  group  on  the  veranda,  the 
baseball  players  on  the  diamond,  the  strollers  on  the  beach ! 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  good-bye  to  ClifE  Haven  if  it  were 
not  that  as  summer  with  its  birds  and  flowers  and  sunshine 
will  come  again,  why  not,  also  a  visit  to  America's  town  of 
faith  and  culture  ?  It  looks  sweet  and  restful  standing  in  at 
the  edge  of  Lake  Champlain.  Up  and  down  the  great  sheet 
of  blue  water  pass  white  pleasure  launches,  big  and  little, 
and  they  never  fail  to  anchor  for  a  spell,  at  Cliff  Haven  with 
its  broad  beach  and  splendid  pier. 

Eastward,  past  the  islands  strewn  over  the  lake,  one  sees 
the  White  Mountain  range ;  and  westward  the  horizon  is  out- 
lined by  the  more  majestic  Adirondacks ;  around  stretch  the 
farm  lands  with  their  homelike  fields  of  golden  grain  and 
grazing  cattle — a  place  in  which  to  feast  eye  and  mind  and 
soul.  It  well  meets  the  hope  of  its  founders,  a  spot  to  be  in 
time  the  centre  of  Catholicity  and  education  and  by  reason 
of  which  shall  attract  men  and  women  whose  acquaintance 
enriches  life,  helps  to  make  duty  easier  and  joy  sweeter;  a 
western  Athens  that  will  flower  into  perfect  beauty  under  the 
protecting  aegis  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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If  you  devote  your  time  to  study,  you  will  avoid  all  the 
irksomeness  of  this  life,  nor  will  you  long  for  the  approach 
of  night,  being  tired  of  the  day;  nor  will  you  be  -a  burden  to 
yourself,  nor  will  your  society  be  insupportable  to  others. 

Seneca. 
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The  French  Revolution  of  1848. 

^  A  ^  Is  OTHER  revolution  was  expected,  yet  France  was 
M  /-Cv  ^  surprised  when  it  came.  For  the  true  solution  to 
'si}^  wilr  all  the  events  of  1848  one  must  travel  back  to  the 
palace  of  Versailles  during  the  guilty  days  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  explore  the  deep  recesses  of  the  gloomy 
Bastile,  and  must  lay  bare  to  the  very  heart  the  secret  of 
French  despotism.  Never  did  Eastern  rule  assume  a  more 
terrific  aspect  than  that  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  two  successors. 
Never  was  there  during  all  time  a  country  so  fruitful  in  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  revolution  as  was  France  after  the 
death  of  Richelieu.  During  the  time  of  the  Cardinal  there 
was  at  least  some  show  of  justice,  there  was  even  some  consid- 
eration for  the  poor  and  wretched  people.  After  his  departure 
France  became  one  vast  Gomorrah.  Corruption  ruled  the 
court,  infidelity  controlled  the  Church,  the  people  became  de- 
graded. The  king  tyrannized  over  the  nobles,  the  nobles  over 
the  people.  The  virtues  were  crimes.  Intemperance  of  all 
kinds  was  the  only  passport  to  the  favour  of  the  king.  The 
nobles  lived  luxuriantly,  their  robes  were  of  purple  and  fine 
linen.  They  cared  nothing  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  be- 
ings who  seemed  born  to  minister  to  their  comforts  and 
pleasures.  But  the  time  came  when  the  workmen  turned  the 
tables,  the  cold  and  starved  were  to  be  exposed  to  light  and 
warmth.  The  revolution  of  1848,  like  that  of  1792,  was  the 
work  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  class  that  stood  between  the  no- 
bility and  the  people.  Wrapped  up  in  sordid  desires,  devoured 
with  a  thirst  and  a  selfish  wish  for  gain,  and  having  none  of 
the  love  of  the  noble  and  beautiful,  which  seems  to  be  an  in- 
stinct with  the  loM'liest  Frenchman,  the  bourgeoisie  will  ac- 
quiesce in  anything  that  gratifies  their  avarice,  and  are  stimu- 
lated to  action  by  the  distress  of  their  own  pockets.  It  is  this 
class  that  originated  every  revolution  in  France,  whether  for 
or  against  the  king.    To  this  is  due  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
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the  entrance  of  the  allies,  the  accession  of  Louis  Phillipe. 
Truly  speaking,  he  was  one  of  the  bourgeoisie,  in  all  but 
birth,  and  he  tried  to  make  France  as  mercenary,  as  avarici- 
ous, and  as  cold  hearted  as  himself.  The  bourgeoisie  began 
all  the  revolutions  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last  turned 
them  all  to  their  own  account.  In  the  last,  however,  they 
were  overpowered  by  the  French  workingman,  who  no  longer 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  husks  when  he  should  have  had 
more  substantial  fare.  France,  having  advanced  very  swiftly 
in  the  paths  of  general  information,  enabled  the  workingman 
to  help  emancipate  himself.  Having  access  to  the  various  cheap 
publications  of  the  times  in  which  the  Actions  and  motives 
of  the  government  were  things  for  daily  discussion,  he  was 
not  to  be  long  enslaved  by  either  the  bourgeoisie  or  the  court. 
The  people  knew  the  condition  of  France.  There  was  a  nation 
of  thirty-six  million  inhabitants,  of  whom  twenty-five  mil- 
lions were  engaged  in  cultivating  the  earth.  Five  millions  of 
these  were  landholders.  Out  of  the  minimum  mass  only  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  were  voters.  A  large 
majority  of  these  were  creatures  of  the  Sovereign.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  King 
was  a  despot.  The  non-workers  controlled  the  liberty  and 
lives  of  the  French  and  swayed  the  destiny  of  France.  Nearly 
eight  millions  of  artizans  and  ordinary  labourers,  and  twenty- 
five  millions  of  cultivators  of  the  earth  were  disfranchized, 
were  mere  serfs,  unrepresented,  unnoted,  and  utterly  uncared 
for.  As  these  men  were  acquiring  more  knowledge  every 
day,  the  King  was  wise  enough  to  see  what  effect  it  was  likely 
to  have  on  the  security  of  his  dynasty,  but  instead  of  yielding 
to  the  inevitable  course  of  events  and  securing  the  gratitude 
of  his  people,  by  granting  a  little,  or  more  than  they  asked, 
he  entrenched  himself  behind  the  bourgeoisie,  and  resorted 
to  the  old  Bourbon  trick  of  muzzling  the  press.  But  the 
novels  of  Sue,  and  the  theatres  had  even  more  effect  upon  the 
people  than  had  the  press.  Between  reason  and  romance  the 
power  of  the  bourgeoisie  had  to  give  way.  France  was  made 
Republican  by  the  people.     The  evils  that  resulted  from  an- 
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archy  taught  the  people  that  a  system  of  government  was 
necessary.  Even  the  cheap  publications  were  a  source  of 
knowledge,  and  the  people  became  more  competent  to  judge 
of  the  ease  with  which  the  rules  were  put  up  and  set  down. 
The  people  began  to  show  a  hatred  to  power  and  looked 
around  for  some  effective  means  to  constitute  a  government 
that  would  secure  popular  rights.  A  plan  was  hit  upon,  that  of 
giving  dinners,  where  they  might  secretly  discuss  a  unity  of 
purpose.  These  dinners  developed  into  banquets,  where  the 
health  of  the  King  was  not  drunk,  but  the  cry  of  'reform' 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  now  comparatively  intelligent 
people,  desires  for  the  enjoyment  of  rights  whereof  the 
monarchy  never  dreamed  the  people  were  capable.  The  King 
knew  that  the  suppression  of  these  reform  banquets  would 
lead  to  violent  resistance,  and  he  tried  to  avoid  the  crisis  that 
he  knew  would  be  inevitable.  The  new  fortifications  ,  gar- 
risoned by  100,000  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world,  he  had 
secretly  inspected  and  armed  ready  for  action  at  a  moment's 
notice.  So  far  as  military  arrangements  were  concerned, 
the  King  had  every  reason  to  expect  success.  He  did  not 
dream  of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  opposition.  Mean- 
while the  reform  banquets  were  progressing  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  always  enthusiastic  and  always  hostile 
to  the  crown.  On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  February,  the  Great 
Reform  Banquet  was  announced  to  take  place  in  the  Champs 
Ely  sees.  The  only  toasts  to  be  given  at  the  banquet  were 
'reform'  and  the  'right  of  meeting'.  All  at  once  the  gov- 
ernment forbade  its  taking  place. 

Immediately,  in  spite  of  the  press  that  thought  patience 
was  better,  and  in  spite  of  some  of  the  secret  societies  that 
did  not  think  it  a  right  time  for  a  rising,  the  workmen  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  assembled  in  the  streets.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  Those  who  before 
had  been  loudest  in  their  enthusiasm,  now  faltered,  and  then 
went  on,  because  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back.  Courageous 
and  faint-hearted,  calm  and  trembling,  the  deputies  of  the 
opposition  met  and  decided  to  go  in  a  body  to  interview  the 
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Minister  of  the  Interior.  With  Odillon  Barrott  at  their  head, 
they  demanded  to  know  if  it  really  was  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  suppress  the  banquet  by  force,  as  it  was  illegal 
to  do  so.  The  Minister's  reply  to  this  was  such  that  a  hundred 
of  the  deputies  rose  to  their  feet,  and  all  began  to  speak  at 
once.  The  Minister  and  Barrott  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make 
themselves  heard,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  in  tumult. 

The  opposition  members  repaired  to  M.  Barrott 's  house 
to  decide  on  what  wa«  to  be  done.  As  a  portion  of  the  reform- 
ers became  somewhat  timid  on  account  of  the  determined 
stand  of  the  government,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  ban- 
quet and  to  impeach  the  Ministry.  A  manifesto  to  that  effect 
was  drawn  up,  but  the  people  were  not  satisfied. 

The  Ministry  was  charged  with: 

I. — Having  betrayed  abroad  the  honour  and  interests  of 
France. 

II. — Having  falsified  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
violated  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  and  attacked  the  rights  of 
ctizens. 

III. — Having  by  a  systematic  course  of  corruption,  at- 
tempted to  substitute  for  the  free  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion the  circulations  of  private  interest  and  having  thus  per- 
verted the  representative  government. 

ly. — Having  in  a  ministerial  interest,  trafficked  in  pub- 
lic situations,  as  well  as  in  all  the  attributes  and  privileges 
of  power. 

V. — Having  for  the  same  interest,  undermined  the 
finances  of  the  state  and  so  compromised  the  nation's  strength 
and  greatness. 

VI. — Having  violently  despoiled  the  citizens  of  a  right 
inherent  in  every  free  constitution,  and  the  exercise  of  which 
had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Charter,  by  the  law,  and  by  pre- 
cedent. 

VII. — Having  by  a  policy  openly  contra-revolutionary, 
thrown  into  doubt  the  conquests  of  our  two  revolutions,  and 
throwing  the  country  into  a  state  of  profound  perturbation. 

This  formidable  document  was  signed  by  over  fifty  men. 
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The  President,  M.  Guizot,  after  reading  this  impeachment, 
laughed  disdainfully  and  said  'as  long  as  the  cabinet  shall  be 
entrusted  with  public  affairs,  it  will  make  the  laws  respect- 
ed'. The  outcome  of  this  was  that  Guizot  and  his  colleagues 
went  out  of  office.  This  announcement  spread  in  so  short  a 
time  that  in  one-half  hour  it  was  known  all  over  Paris.  It 
was  late  at  night  that  Phillipe  sent  for  M.  Thiers  to  form  a 
new  ministry.  Thiers  imdertook  to  do  so,  but  made  a  proviso 
that  Barrott  would  be  one.     To  this  the  King  agreed. 

The  next  morning,  the  24th  of  February,  Paris  passed 
completely  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  people  were 
satisfied  that  the  Guizot  Cabinet  was  dissolved,  but  they  in- 
sisted upon  a  new  form  of  gvernment.  The  fall  of  the  house 
of  Orleans  was  inevitable.  During  the  whole  of  that  night 
the  people  worked  in  perfect  silence  in  forming  barricades, 
and  at  the  first  stroke  of  dawn,  Paris  was  prepared  to  dispute 
her  rights.  The  National  Guard  favoured  the  people,  the 
regiments  were  friendly  with  the  National  Guard.  There- 
fore, the  government  was  blocked.  The  Forty-fifth  regiment, 
the  Thirtieth  regulars,  gave  up  their  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  people.  Every  moment  some  such  report  was  brought  to 
the  Tuileries,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  if  something  were 
not  done  at  once  the  whole  of  the  troops  would  desert  the 
Sovereign.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  th  morning  the  following 
proclamation  was  issued : 

'Citizens  of  Paris — Orders  have  been  given  to  suspend 
the  firing.  We  have  just  been  charged  by  the  King  to  com- 
pose a  new  Ministry.  The  Chamber  will  be  dissolved  im- 
mediately'.    Signed  by  Odillon  Barrott  and  Thiers. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  people  had  begun  to  feel  their 
power.  Hardly  was  this  posted  up  when  it  was  torn  down. 
The  people  assembled  around  the  Tuileries,  shouting  out 
their  displeasure.  Odillon  Barrott,  himself  tried  to  address 
them,  but  it  was  quite  obvious  that  he  had  either  to  maintain 
his  leadership  by  going  along  with  the  people  or  be  blotted 
out  with  the  Orleans  dynasty.  The  very  reform  that  he  had 
adopted  partly  by  conviction  and  partly  by  necessity,  left 
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him  behind.  The  insurgents  began  to  march  towards  the 
Hoyal  Palace  and  the  Tuileries,  contemplating  an  attack. 
The  alarm  at  the  Palace  was  so  great  that  another  proclama- 
tion was  posted  up,  to  the  effect  that  the  King  had  abdicated 
in  favour  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
as  regent.  A  General  Amnesty,  Dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber. But  it  was  again  too  late.  After  a  battle  that  lasted 
nearly  an  hour,  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  were  taken  and  nearly  500  people  killed  and 
wounded.  The  King  and  Queen  fortunately  escaped  before 
the  Tuileries  was  abandoned  to  pillage.  The  garden  of  the 
Tuilleries  was  strewn  with  music-books,  bonnets,  dresses, 
and  all  kinds  of  ladies'  wearing  apparel.  Bon-fires  were 
made  of  the  furniture,  among  M^hich  was  the  throne  on  which 
Louis  Phillipe  sat  for  the  first  time  as  King  of  the  French, 
previous  to  his  taking  possession  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuil- 
eries. One  cannot  imagine  the  strange  spectacle  the  Royal 
Palace  presented  after  being  subjected  to  such  destruction 
by  the  people,  so  thoroughly  did  they  do  their  work. 

At  five  o'clock,  February  24th,  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  formed  of  Arago,  Dupon;t,  Lamart^ine,  Ledru- 
Marie,  Morrest,  Louis  Blanc,  Ferdinand  Flocon,  and  Albert, 
a  workman.  Thus,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  and  a  half 
years,  fell  Louis  Phillipe  of  Orleans,  the  last  King  of  France 
as  decreed  by  the  people.  That  night  peace  and  quietness 
reigned  in  Paris,  and  the  next  day  the  new  republic  awoke 
perfectly  self-possessed  as  if  the  fearful  work  of  the  previous 
three  days  had  been  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 

The  cause  of  the  revolution  was  the  want  of  work  and 
the  high  price  of  provisions. 

On  that  day,  the  25th  of  February,  an  address  was  pub- 
lished and  signed  by  the  Mayor  of  Paris : 

'The  French  Republic  pledges  itself  to  guarantee  work 
to  all  citizens'.  These  were  the  first  expressions  in  words  of 
the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  of  the  destiny  of  the  age. 

In  1830,  promises  had  been  made  which  had  never  been 
fulfilled.  Had  these  things  been,  things  might  have  been 
different. 
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The  revolution  was  consummated.  One  of  the  most 
powerful  thrones  in  Europe  had  been  forever  annihilated 
after  a  three  days'  quarrel,  and  every  Frenchman  felt  him- 
self a  free  man.  The  King  and  his  sons,  who  but  a  few  days 
before  had  reviewed  their  army  of  80,000  men,  who  were  fully 
confident  of  power,  and  who  laughed  at  the  demonstration 
of  the  populace,  were  no  longer  either  King  or  Dukes,  had 
no  longer  an  army,  or  even  a  habitation,  had  been  forced  to 
escape  with  their  women  folk  with  but  what  clothes  they 
had  on  at  the  time,  from  out  a  kingdom  where  they  had 
ruled. 

The  haughty  and  scornful  Guizzot  had  managed  by  shere 
luck,  to  secrete  himself  in  a  friend's  cellar  or  clothes-press, 
and  listened  to  sounds  such  as  'Death  to  Guizzot'.  That  made 
the  blood  freeze  in  his  veins.  He  is  said  to  have  escaped 
disguised  as  a  servant. 

The  Monarchy  of  France  with  all  its  power,  its  wealth, 
its  splendour,  its  long  and  proud  record  of  ancestry,  was  no 
more.     Not  a  vestige  of  all  remained. 

On  Sunday,  February  27th,  at  two  o'clock,  about  sixty- 
six  years  ago,  the  Republic  was  officially  inaugurated.  Rain 
fell  in  torrents,  but  it  did  not  prevent  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  from  repairing  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastile. 

During  the  ceremony  of  the  inauguration,  the  patriotic 
song  of  the  'Marseillaise'  was  sung  by  the  National  Guard 
and  the  people,  with  repeated  cries  of  'Vive  la  Republique'. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  a  new  Journal  appeared.  A 
leading  article  in  it  was  to  the  effect  that  all  citizens  that 
shared  the  burdens  of  France  were  to  be  electors,  were  to 
have  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  writing,  to  be  allowed  to 
meet  for  political  or  other  purposes,  free  education  for  the 
children,  that  the  different  branches  of  science,  literature, 
art,  agriculture,  trade  and  commerce,  be  protected  as  they 
ought ;  that  the  people  were  to  be  eligible  for  any  office  they 
were  qualified  to  hold,  and  enjoy  all  political  rights. 

Now  that  the  revolution  was  over,  and  peace  and  good 
order  were  restored,  a  solemn  rite  remained  to  be  performed, 
the  burial  of  thse  who  had  fallen  in  the  conflict.     Along  the 
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whole  of  the  line  of  the  Boulevards  a  tri-coloured  band  was 
draped  on  each  side,  upon  which  black  shields  were  placed, 
bearing  the  inscription,  'In  memory  of  the  victims  of  the 
22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  of  February'.  The  walls  of  the 
Church  were  also  hung  with  black.  From  ten  to  twelve 
o'clock  the  crowd  began  to  gather,  till  it  grew  so  dense  that 
the  end  could  not  be  seen.  The  day  was  beautiful,  the  bril- 
liant sun  shining  on  the  clear-cut  lines  of  the  White  Grecian 
Church,  the  surrounding  old-fashioned  houses,  the  bayonets 
glittering  among  hundreds  of  tri-coloured  flags,  formed  a 
spectacle  that  no  city  except  Paris  could  furnish.  A  portion 
of  the  steps  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  of  the  Church  was 
fitted  up  as  a  choir,  the  members  of  which  were  specially 
chosen,  and  conducted  by  Girard  and  Laty.  The  first  sensa- 
tion was  the  arrival  of  the  regular  cavalry  with  their  band, 
playing  the  'Dead  March'.  Then  the  'Marseillaise'  was  sung 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  military  band,  then  a  funeral 
march  by  Cherubini.  This  was  succeeded  by  'The  Oath' 
chorus,  from  William  Tell,  a  selection  from  the  Creation,  'The 
Heavens  Are  Telling',  followed  by  prayer.  The  selections 
seemed  to  alternate  mourning  and  supplication  with  notes  of 
triumph,  making  a  sublime  effect.  As  the  music  ceased,  the 
funeral  cars,  upon  which  the  coffins  had  been  placed,  were 
ready  to  proceed  on  their  mournful  journey.  As  the  first 
moved  onward,  the  'Marseillaise'  was  sung,  one  verse  by 
female  voices  alone,  the  men  taking  up  the  chorus.  The  vast 
multitude  remained  with  uncovered  heads  till  the  last  of  the 
cars,  fifteen  in  all,  passed.  These  cars  were  all  open,  show- 
ing the  coffins.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  order  observed  by 
the  people,  the  absence  of  the  police  being  nowhere  felt. 
Over  10,000  volunteers,  mainly  from  companies  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  horse  artillery,  dragoons,  and  cavalry,  followed 
the  hearses. 

The  cortege  proceeded  to  the  Bastile,  its  destination. 
From  the  summit  of  the  column  drooped  two  flags  of  crape 
as  long  as  the  column  itself,  spangled  with  silver  stars, 
symbolic  of  mourning  and  tears.  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  before  the  funeral  cars  arrived  at  the  column.     The 
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rest  of  the  procession  slowly  filed  past,  and  the  people  dis- 
persed.   All  was  over. 

A  series  of  decrees  were  issued  between  February  24th 
and  the  end  of  April,  some  of  them  being  the  abolishing  of 
death  sentences  for  political  offences,  annulment  of  all  cur- 
rent punishments  against  political  offenders,  the  suppression 
of  the  heavy  stamp  duty  imposed  on  newspapers,  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Press  Laws  of  the  9th  of  September,  1835,  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  colonies,  the  facilitation  of  na- 
turalization of  foreigners.  All  these  things  not  only  freed 
the  people  from  laws  by  which  they  suffered,  but  bestowed 
new  privileges  upon  them.  The  events  of  1848  revealed  what 
might  have  been  foreseen.  Over  100,000  men  applied  for  work 
at  the  National  workshops  and,  of  course,  there  was  not 
enough  work  for  all.  The  government  furnished  salaries  to 
some  of  the  unemployed,  and  they,  becoming  accustomed  to 
such  an  easy  existence,  naturally  inclined  to  revolutionize 
methods  on  the  day  the  government  was  forced  to  stop  this 
costly  experiment.  The  Bank  of  France  had  stopped  pay- 
ment. While  awaiting  the  vote  of  the  future  constitution,  the 
Assembly  appointed  an  executive  committee  of  five,  May 
10th,  viz.,  Arago,  Garnier-Pages,  Marie,  Lamertine,  and 
Ledru-Rollin,  none  of  whom  were  Socialists.  The  fact  of  the 
Socialists  being  excluded  from  the  executive,  caused  the  As- 
sembly to  be  suspected  of  reactionary  tendencies.  On  the 
15th  of  the  same  month  a  procession  invaded  the  Legislative 
Chamber  and  pretended  to  demand  that  the  Government  en- 
courage the  Polish  insurrection.  The  result  was  that  the 
National  Guard  was  summoned  to  disperse  the  crowd.  At  the 
same  time  this  incident  caused  uneasiness  to  foreign  powers, 
such  as  Germany,  Poland,  and  Italy.  The  executive  decided 
all  at  once  to  close  the  National  workshops  on  the  21st  of 
June.  All  workmen  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twen- 
ty-five were  peremptorily  ordered  to  choose  between  military 
service  and  dismissal  from  the  workshops,  while  older  men 
should  receive  assistance  towards  employment  in  the  pro- 
vinces. This  was  another  cause  of  trouble.  On  the  23rd  of 
June  all  Paris  was  barricaded.    The  executive  was  so  disgust- 
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ed  it  resigned.  The  Assembly  accepted  their  resignation 
and  handed  over  all  executive  functions  to  General  Cavignac, 
the  Minister  of  War.  For  four  days  a  battle  raged,  and,  al- 
though Cavignac  was  eventually  victorious,  the  people  ever 
afterwards  held  a  very  bitter  feeling  against  him,  and  the 
Assembly  as  well,  for  decreeing  the  exile  of  several  thou- 
sands of  the  insurgents  of  June  27th.  Such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  France  when  the  Constitution  of  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1848,  was  promulgated.  This  constitution  provided  a 
Council  of  State  to  be  elected  for  six  years,  by  the  Legislative 
Chamber.  The  Legislative  Chamber  was  composed  of  750 
members.  The  voting  was  to  be  by  ballot.  The  Assembly 
fixed  the  date  of  duration  of  its  own  session,  and  could  not  be 
dissolved  before  the  specified  time.  A  President  was  to  be 
elected  for  a  period  of  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  would  be  no  longer  eligible.  He  was  to  have  the  power 
to  name  and  dismiss  his  Ministers,  who  were  to  be  as  re- 
sponsible as  himself.  He  was  to  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote. 
The  Constitution  prevented  a  revision  of  its  work  by  decree- 
ing that  motions  should  be  voted  three  times,  with  an  inter- 
val of  one  month  between  each  vote,  by  a  majority  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  Chamber.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1848,  the 
elections  took  place,  and  although  it  was  expected  that 
Cavignac  would  be  made  President,  a  majority  of  five  mil- 
lions cast  their  votes  for  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nephew 
of  the  Great  Napoleon.  He  chose  for  his  Cabinet,  Odillon 
Barrott  as  Premier,  and  other  men  who  were  members  of  the 
old  dynasty. 

In  1848,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  called  on  Cavignac  for  military 
help  in  a  threatened  invasion  by  Austria.  Cavignac  at  first 
refused,  then  after  Rossi,  the  Pope's  Prime  Minister,  had 
bee  assassinated  (November  15,  1848),  sent  his  troops. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  until  after  the  elections.  The  Pope 
had  to  flee  to  Gaeta.  Then  the  French  decided  to  let  Rome 
look  after  its  own  affairs. 

ELEANOR  MOORE. 
Toronto. 
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Of  the  Power  of  Prayer. 


j^  7*r^  HE  wind  blowing  through  the  trees  and  the  pierc- 
y  ^/  ^  ^^S  cold  made  the  night  seem  dreary.  As  a  light 
'tUu*. -jjiir  from  a  stray  car  flashed  here  and  there,  one  could 
see  the  lonely  cottage,  which  stood  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  in  a  neighbourhood  famed  more  for  its 
poverty  than  for  its  wealth.  The  house  stood  apart,  as  if  to 
tell  by  the  very  loneliness  of  its  aspect  that  not  only  was  there 
poverty  without,  but  great  want  within.  Inside  the  cottage 
sat  a  widow  sewing  industriously.  Over  by  the  window  were 
her  two  children,  amusing  themselves  by  making  funny  pic- 
tures on  the  frosted  panes — her  two  little  sunbeams,  as  the 
mother  called  them,  for  with  their  sunny  disposition  they 
helped  her  to  bear  her  burden  in  life.  Their  father,  Mr. 
LeRoy,  had  been  a  skilful  machinist,  but  being  a  very  deli- 
cate man,  he  had  found  it  hard  to  keep  a  position  long,  on 
account  of  his  ill-health.  He  caught  a  severe  cold  one  day  and 
gradually  became  worse.  He  died  and  left  as  his  only  wealth 
— his  two  children.  Looking  at  them,  the  widow  thanked 
God  silently  for  His  grace  in  leaving  them  because,  if  she 
had  no  material  wealth,  she  still  had  them  and  they  were 
worth  more  than  gold.  As  Mrs.  LeRoy  thought  of  the  great 
feast  on  the  morrow,  her  heart  sank ;  for,  if  she  were  not  paid 
for  her  labour,  there  would  be  no  Santa  Glaus  for  Alfred  and 
Theresa.  Little  as  it  was,  it  would  buy  a  few  toys  to  present 
to  the  children  from  Santa  Claus. 

She  finished  her  work,  arose,  and  put  on  her  street 
clothes.  Seeing  her,  Alfred  said,  'Mamma,  may  Tess  and  I 
go  down  to  the  stores  and  look  in  the  window  at  the  pretty 
things  Santa  has  gathered?'  The  mother  could  not  refuse 
the  request,  cautioned  them  to  wrap  up  warmly,  kissed  them 
both,  and  waved  gaily  to  them  on  her  errand.  With  many 
a  thought  and  great  glee,  the  children  wrapt  themselves  up 
snugly  and  sauntered  forth  to  devour  old  Santa  Claus'  pre- 
parations for  his  many  children. 
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The  stores  were  a  blaze  of  light  in  all  their  beauty  and 
gay  attire.  Everyone  seemed  filled  with  the  blessed  spirit 
of  Christmastide.  Everyone  seemed  bent  on  showing  homage 
to  the  New  Born  King  on  the  morrow. 

Alfred  and  Tess  gazed  to  their  heart's  content  at  Father 
Christmas'  display  of  gifts  for  his  realm  of  old  and  young. 
At  last,  tired  and  sleepy,  they  decided  to  go  home.  Having 
to  pass  the  Church  on  the  way  homeward  they  entered  to  offer 
their  little  petition.  They  went  up  the  middle  aisle  to  the 
main  altar,  folded  their  hands  reverently,  and  commenced 
their  prayers.  They  thought  that  they  were  alone  in  the 
church,  and  did  not  notice  a  man  kneeling  behind  a  pillar. 
Alfred  said  his  prayers  out  aloud :  'Dear  Little  Jesus,  please 
tell  the  lady  to  pay  Mamma  to-night  so  that  she  will  not  cry 
any  more  and  Santa  will  come  to  us,  for  I  think  there  are  so 
many  poor  children  near  my  house  he  will  not  have  enough 
for  air.  He  finished  for  a  prayer  for  his  uncle  Noel — Uncle 
Noel  was  unknown  to  the  children,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  LeRoy. 
He  had  left  home  before  she  married.  It  was  a  custom  of  the 
children  to  add  to  their  night  prayers  one  for  him  that  he 
might,  if  living,  some  day  be  found.  She  had  caused  a 
search  for  him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  up  and 
swallowed  him.  She  feared,  if  alive,  that  he  was  not  living 
up  to  the  holy  truth  of  God.  Being  careless  he  was  too  kind* 
hearted,  too  easily  led  by  others ^  and  fell  into  an  altogether 
neglected  life.  She  had  recourse  to  that  never-failing  hope — 
Prayer ! 

Hearing  the  childish  voice  ring  out  in  the  church,  the 
man  behind  the  pillar  looked  up,  arose,  and  followed  the  chil- 
dren down  the  aisle  to  the  vestibule.  He  stopped  them;  but 
noticing  the  refinement  in  their  faces  and  the  poor,  but  neat- 
ly patched  clothes,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  kind- 
ly questioned  them  on  their  need  of  help.  He  gazed  at  Tess 
silently  and  thought  of  the  dear  sister  her  features  brought 
to  his  mind.  Still  thinking,  he  asked  them  the  meaning  of 
their  last  prayer,  and  if  their  uncle  was  ill  or  in  trouble.  But 
Alfred  explained  the  circumstances  and  hardly  believing,  he 
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said,  'What  is  your  uncle's  name?'  'Noel',  answered 
Alfred.  'And  your  mother's,  now,  little  man?'  'Madeleine 
Emmed',  said  Alfred.  Clasping  the  two  bewildered  children 
to  his  heart,  he  kissed  them,  and  told  them  he  was  their 
uncle,  and  asked  where  their  mother  was.  He  took  the  two 
now  delighted  children  to  see  if  Santa  had  kept  any  of  his 
gifts  for  them. 

Uncle  Noel  took  them  from  shop  to  shop  and  finally  each 
one  of  them  was  laden  with  bundles  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
They  started  for  home.  When  they  reached  the  cottage,  they 
proceeded  to  decorate  it  with  the  holly  and  pretty  green  they 
had  bought,  and  put  the  big  tree  in  the  corner.  Alfred  and 
Tess  helped  to  decorate  it  until,  warned  by  the  late  hour; 
they  waited  for  mother  to  see  it  all. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  LeRoy  walked  quickly,  reached 
the  rich  society  lady's  residence,  went  to  the  servants'  en- 
trance, gave  the  work  to  the  maid  that  answered  the  door, 
and  asked  her  to  tell  the  mistress  of  the  house  kindly  to  pay 
her  this  evening  for  she  was  in  need  of  money. 

The  servant  returned  to  the  door  and  said,  'Madam  can- 
not attend  to  the  matter  to-night  for  she  is  too  busy  and,  if 
you  insist,  she  shall  dispense  with  your  services  altogether'. 

Mrs.  LeRoy  sadly  turned  away,  thinking  of  the  disap- 
pointment to  the  children.  She  asked  herself,  Is  there  any- 
thing that  I  can  sell  ?  Nothing  she  could  spare  presented  it- 
self to  her  mind.  She  breathed  a  silent  prayer  to  God  and 
went  home.  She  opened  the  door  and  stood  still,  hardly 
believing  her  eyes.  Surely  she  was  not  in  her  own  house! 
That  fire  burning  brightly  in  the  grate ;  gaily  hung  walls ; 
that  tree  in  the  corner  laden  with  its  numerous  gifts  of  every 
form ;  but  Alfred  coming  forward  leading  the  tall  dark  man, 
who  somehow,  reminded  her  of  her  brother ! 

She  looked  closely  at  the  stranger.  She  did  not  know 
what  it  was  that  touched  a  chord  of  memory;  but  seeing  her 
emotion,  he  took  her  hands,  and  said,  'Can  you  forgive  me, 
Madeleine,  for  my  carelessness  and  trouble  to  you?  I  am 
Noel.' 
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Leading  her  to  a  chair  he  said :  'As  the  children  are  tired 
and  sleepy  put  them  to  bed  and  I  will  tell  you  of  my  life  since 
I  left  father's  home'.  Mrs.  LeRoy  put  the  children  to  bed, 
and,  worn  out  by  their  unaccustomed  excitement,  they  quickly 
fell  asleep.  'Madeleine,  when  I  left  home,  I  had  a  few  dol- 
lars. Not  caring  what  happened  to  me,  my  only  thought  was 
to  put  myself  at  as  great  a  distance  away  from  home  as  1 
could.  I  got  off  at  a  little  town,  but  soon  drifted  to  the  larger 
city,  and  there  my  few  remaining  dollars  went  the  usual 
way.  Coming  out  of  a  store  one  day,  half  blinded  by  drink, 
I  attempted  to  cross  a  crowded  street,  and  a  sudden  jolt  was 
all  I  remember  until  I  came  to  in  a  city  hospital.  Lying 
there  with  my  body  covered  with  bandages,  I  tried  drearily 
to  remember  what  happened.  I  awoke  to  find  a  fair  faced 
nurse  bending  over  me.  Seeing  I  was  conscious,  she  asked 
me  for  my  name  and  address.  I  was  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
and  they  wished  to  notify  my  friends.  But,  having  brought 
enough  disgrace  on  my  name,  I  refused.  I  asked  her  how 
I  came  there.  She  told  me  I  had  been  hit  by  a  trolley  car, 
and  had  been  unconscious  a  week.  She  asked  me  my  religion, 
and  advised  me  to  have  a  priest  attend  me,  as  the  outcome 
of  my  case  was  difficult  to  foretell.  I  laughed  at  her,  but 
finally  listened  to  her  and  the  good  Father  came.  After  a 
short  talk,  I  made  my  confession  and  received  the  last  rites  of 
Holy  Church.  From  that  moment  I  rallied  and  soon  became 
better.  When  I  was  well  enough  to  leave  the  hospital  I  said 
my  farewells  to  my  kind  friends  I  had  made  there  and  to  my 
attentive  nurse,  and  went  out  into  the  world  with  renewed 
hope  and  courage  to  live  a  life  such  as  my  Maker  wished. 

'I  obtained  a  position  out  West  in  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern and  by  diligent  application  to  my  work,  I  stand  now 
president  of  the  company. 

*I  saw  my  kind  nurse  now  and  then,  and  encouraged  by 
her  help,  learnt  to  love  her,  and  one  day  asked  her  to  share 
my  lot  in  life.  She  did  so  and  that  is  one  more  of  the  many 
blessings  for  which  I  have  to  thank  God.  We  lived  happily 
a  few  years  and  God  blessed  us  with  a  little  son.  On  the  day 
my  son  first  breathed,  my  wife  departed  this  life. 
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'1  was  overcome  with  grief,  and  to  escape  my  sorrow,  I 
spent  all  my  time  in  training  my  little  son.  I  prayed  that 
he  might  have  the  grace  to  receive  that  higher  call  which  God 
gives  only  to  his  few — a  lieligious  Life. 

'He  took  ill  one  day.  Not  being  very  strong,  he  did  not 
survive  his  illness.  I  lost  him,  too.  Unable  to  stay  amid 
scenes  that  held  much  sorrow  for  me,  I  travelled  here  and 
there,  seeking  to  help  out  with  my  abundance  any  poor  boy 
or  any  one  with  a  call  to  God.  I  made  a  thorough  search  for 
you,  but  in  vain. 

'While  on  my  way  to  my  hotel  I  slipped  into  church  and 
heard  Albert  pray.  I  was  seeking  to  see  if  I  could  render  any 
assistance  when  I  discovered  my  own  niece  and  nephew.  Now, 
Madeleine,  I  shall  provide  for  you  and  you  shall  have  all  the 
comforts  you  have  been  denied  and  Albert  and  Tess  shall 
have  all  the  education  they  desire.  Perhaps  we  may  one  day 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  our  own  little  Alfred  cheerfully 
spend  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  Master.' 

As  the  red  embers  slowly  blackened  and  fell  to  ashes, 
the  dawn  arises  and  proclaims  the  Son  of  Man  has  come  to 
each  of  us.  He  is  ever  ready  to  help  us  if  we  will  only  go  to 
Him  with  our  daily  trials  and  troubles.  What  may  not  be 
accomplished  by  a  little  prayer ! 

IRENE  RICHARD. 


leather  of  Light  and   Life !     Thou  Good   Supreme ! 

0  teach  me  what  is  good  !  teach  me  Thyself ! 

Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice. 

From  every  low  pursuit :  and  feed  my  soul 

With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure; 

Sacred,  substantal,  never-fading  bliss. 

Thomson. 
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Alumnae  Items. 

A  Joyous  Eastertide  from  the  'Lilies'  to  all  its  Friends ! 

It  sends  you  a  wish  for  the  Feast-day — 

A  wish,  yea,  a  hope  and  a  prayer : 
A  wish  that  the  Feast  may  be  joyous  and  gay. 

Unclouded  by  sorrow  or  care; 
A  hope  that  the  year  that  is  coming 

Will  find  you  both  steadfast  and  true; 
And  a  prayer  that  its  strongest  temptation 

May  never  be  stronger  than  you ! 


Among  the  recent  visitors  to  Alma  Mater  were  Miss 
Jessie  McGregor,  who  delighted  old  friends  and  teachers  by 
singing  for  them.  Her  glorious  voice  filled  the  College  chapel 
as  in  other  days,  showed  no  diminution  in  strength,  and  had 
no  less  beauty  and  soul.  Miss  Irene  McGregor  accompanied 
her  sister. 

Other  welcome  visitors  were  Miss  Mary  Ryan,  B.  A. ; 
Mrs.  Wm.  Shea  (Mary  Kennedy),  of  St.  Catharines;  Mrs. 
Sims  (Florence  Nightingale);  Miss  M.  Donnelly,  Alliston; 
Miss  H.  Phillips,  Merritton ;  Miss  Edna  Hartnett,  St.  Cath- 
arines; Miss  Myrtle  McQueen,  Alexandria;  Miss  Gertrude 
Kelly,  B.  A.;  Miss  Loretto  Roche,  Watford;  Miss  Leonida 
Lawless,  Cobourg. 

Miss  Cecilia  Langan  called  to  bid  farewell  before  she 
entered  the  novitiate  of  Mount  Saint  Joseph,  London,  On- 
tario. 

Miss  Phyllis  Kellett,  of  Sarnia,  who  has  been  sight-see- 
ing  and   visiting  her  friends   in   Western   Canada    and    the 
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United  States  for  the  past  six  months,  paid  a  visit  to  Saint 
Joseph's  during  the  early  days  of  the  New  Year  .  Her  descrip- 
tion of  travel  and  stories  of  adventure  on  the  cattle  ranch, 
in  the  mining  camp,  and  among  the  passes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  are  both  interesting  and  entertaining,  and  their 
rehearsal  among  the  Students  in  Arts,  who  were  her  former 
companions  here,  has  awakened  a  strong  desire  to  make  these 
experiences  their  own,  some  day.  A  cordial  welcome  awaits 
your  return  to  Saint  Joseph's,  when  you  come  to  Toronto 
again,  Phyllis. 

From  our  Alumnae  Members  who  have  chosen  'the  better 
part'  come  many  and  oft-repeated  messages  of  affection  and 
greetings  to  Alma  Mater,  and  words  of  praise  for  the  'Lilies'. 
Of  such  are  those  sent  by  Sister  M.  Imelda,  (Etta  Johnston), 
Monastery  of  the  Precious  Blood,  Portland,  Oregon;  Sister 
M.  Marie  Reine,  (Lena  Doran)  Sister  of  Charity,  Windsor, 
N.  S. ;  Sister  M.  St.  Clair,  (May  Cantin),  Congregation  de 
Notre  Dame,  Chicago,  111. ;  Sister  M.  Majella,  (Maud  Con- 
way), Mount  Saint  Joseph,  London,  Ont. ;  Sister  M.  Estellc; 
(Letta  Hettrick),  Mount  Saint  Joseph,  Peterboro ;  and  Sister 
M.  Sacred  Heart,  (Rose  McCrohan),  Monastery  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Toronto. 

•     »«««» 

Saint  Joseph's  College  Museum — Canadian  History  De- 
partment— is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Walsh,  Montreal,  for  a 
photograph  of  a  page  from  the  Sulpicia  Annals,  dated  June 
3,  1660,  recording  the  glorious  deaths  of  'The  Heroes  of  the 
Long  Sault'. 

The  names  and  ages  of  the  seventeen  heroes  are  given; 
also,  their  undying  deed  of  valour.  Our  readers  remember 
that  deathless  story  that  recalls  the  bravest  deeds  of  the  best 
days  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  Adam  Daulac 
Sieur  des  Ormeaux,  applied  to  Maisonneuve  for  permission 
to  lead  out  a  small  body  of  picked  men  to  save  the  newly 
founded  Villa  Marie  from  the  Iroquois. 

We  remember  how  he  and  his  sixteen  companions,  de- 
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termining  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  save  the  colony,  ap- 
proached the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  fortified  themselves 
by  receiving  Holy  Communion  on  the  morning  of  their  de- 
parture for  the  Long  Sault.  The  seventeen  Frenchmen  were 
accompanied  by  only  forty  Hurons  and  four  Algonquins.  But. 
alas !  the  enemy,  of  whom  there  were  eight  hundred,  enticed 
the  Hurons  to  desert.  How  our  hearts  throb  at  the  memory 
of  the  gallant  band  of  seventeen  young  Frenchmen  and  five 
Indians,  keeping  for  eight  days  the  blood-thirsty  savages  at 
bay.  These  undaunted  defenders  were  cut  to  pieces,  but  their 
heroism  saved  the  colony.  'Greater  love  no  man  hath  than 
this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends'. 
•     •»«•• 

A  loyal  and  enthusiastic  Chicago  Alumna,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Morgan  (Lou  Tyrrell)  writes:  'Yesterday  Lily  Way,  (Mrs. 
Reynolds)  and  I  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lesyznsky 
(Inez  Dodge)  who  seems  endowed  with  much  of  the  world 'a 
wealth.  After  luncheon  we  had  a  perfect  "gab-feast",  talk- 
ing over  old  times,  old  girls,  old  teachers,  etc.,  etc.  Lily 
brought  over  her  last  number  of  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  to 
show  to  Inez.  I  always  send  mine  on  to  Nazareth  to  dear 
Mother  Bernard,  Principal  of  the  boys'  school  where  my  two 
boys  are  boarders.  We  three  decided  that  we  should  like  the 
names  and  addresses  of  former  class-mates,  especially  those 
living  in  Chicago.  We  could  form  a  Local  Chapter  here  of 
S'aint  Joseph's  Alumnae  Association,  and  be  good  friends  as 
of  yore. 

'Inez  has  lived  only  two  blocks  from  me  for  many  years 
past  and  I  did  not  know  it  until  the  "Saint  Jospeh  Lilies" 
furnished  me  with  the  good  news.  She  has  bought  a  gre«it 
three  hundred  and  twenty-fiv©  acre  farm,  for  a  permaneat 
country  home  only  'nine  miles'  from  mine.  Such  old  friends 
we  love  best — they  are  next  to  our  own  family.  I  understand 
Mrs.  Wright,  (Teenie  Kidd)  lives  on  the  South  side  of  Chi- 
cago, and  perhaps  some  other  girls,  also.  And  any  girls  in 
local  cities  could  come  here.  I'd  love  to  see  them,  Christina 
Renaud,  (Mrs.  Raddigan)  and  others,  for  example. 
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'Our  home  is  on  the  South  side,  near  Jackson's  Park  and 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Lily  Way  lives  now  in  the  suburbs 
of  Melrose  Park — with  garage,  gardens',  fruit-trees,  etc.,  etc.. 
and  her  four  children  attend  the  Sisters'  school.  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds has  a  splendid  practice'. 

But  let  us  hear  about  the  'Local  Chapter'  ! 

Out-of-town  Alumnae  Members  take  notjice.  Ijet  us 
have  your  opinions.  Is  not  the  'Local  Chapter'  idea  a  good 
one  ?     We  want  your  comments  ! 


Miss  Bolster's  excellent  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
'Lilies'  brought  her  a  shower  of  very  warm  congratuJations. 
Write  again.  Miss  Bolster! 


Mrs.  Bowes  (Elizabeth  Archibald),  of  Chicago,  and  her 
charming  young  daughter  just  budding  into  womanhood, 
were  recent  callers  at  Saint  Joseph's.  Mrs.  Bowes  came  in 
her  private  car. 

•  •«•«« 

Miss  A.  Gendron,  of  Penetang,  lately  visited  the  con- 
vent.   Her  sister  is  a  student  in  Saint  Joseph's. 

•  ««••• 

Mrs.  Lang,  of  Berlin,  and  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  of  Dun- 
dalk,  were  recent  welcome  guests  in  Toronto. 

•  •••«• 

Friends  of  the  Be  v.  Cecil  McNeil  will  be  glad  to  learn 
of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  at  Saint  Mary's  Church, 
Winnipeg.  God  grant  him  many  years  to  labour  in  the  vine- 
yard! 

•  •*«•• 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  B.  A.,  LL.D., 
Calgary,  who  has  taken  as  his  bride  one  of  Saint  Joseph's 
former  pupils,  Miss  Mary  Loretto  McCaffery.  Joy  and  hap- 
piness be  their  future ! 
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One  of  mid- winter' 8  most  delightful  visitors  to  Alma 
Mater  was  Mrs.  W.  Rathburn  Hees,  (Cora  Reid),  of  New 
York  City,  Pupils  of  a  score  of  years  ago  will  remember 
the  Reid  Medal  for  Art  presented  for  many  years  to  Saint 
Joseph's  by  the  late  Mr.  Reid.  Time  has  dealt  lightly  with 
Cora,  silvering  her  i^aven  tresses,  but  otherwise  leaving  her  as 
winsome  as  of  yore.  We  expect  another  visit  from  Mrs.  Hees 
and  her  charming  daughter  in  the  near  future. 
m      *      *      *      #      * 

We  offer  our  sincere  condolence  to  Mrs.  Petley,  our 
associate  editor,  and  her  family  in  their  bereavement,  the  loss 
of  husband  and  father.     May  his  soul  rest  in  peace! 

The  sympathy  of  the  Alumnae  members  is  extended  to 
Miss  H.  Phillips,  whose  estimable  flather  was  called  to  his 
eternal  reward  on  January  15th,  after  a  trying  illness  borne 
with  Christian  fortitude  and  exemplary  patience.     R.  I.  P. 

The  semi-annual  ceremony  of  religious  reception  and  pro 
fession  held  in  our  chapel  January  5th,  three  of  our  Alumnae 
participated.  Sister  Margaret  Mary  (Mary  Venni)  who 
made  final  vows — Miss  Margaret  Phillips  and  Miss  Mary  Ma- 
tilde  McGuire,  who  received  the  veil.  The  two  first  named 
are  graduates  of  Saint  Joseph's  and  of  the  Normal  School,  the 
last  a  graduate  of  Saint  Anne's  Convent,  St.  Jerome,  Mont- 
real, who  afterwards  took  a  post  graduate  course  in  music  and 
art  in  our  college.  On  the  same  day  Miss  May  Casserly,  also 
an  alumna  and  Normal  graduate,  entered  our  novitiate. 

Mrs.  Charles  Sullivan,  one  of  our  out-of-town  Alumnae, 
has  moved  to  Toronto,  and  has  made  her  home  at  659  Huron 
Street.  At  her  first  reception  a  great  many  of  the  Alumnae 
called  to  welcome  her  and  become  acquainted. 

Mrs.  Manning  W.  Doherty  and  her  little  sons.  Masters 
Brian  and  D'Arcy,  have  gone  to  Florida.     There  they  joined 
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some  of  the  party  from  the  household  of  the  Lieut.  Governor 
of  New  Brunswick. 


Mrs.  McCarthy,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  her  beautiful 
babe,  were  here  for  a  short  visit  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Cal- 
laghan,  Mrs.  McCarthy  was  looking  charming  and  was  seen 
at  many  social  functions. 

Doctor  Agatha  Dorothy  not  satisfied  with  being  an  or- 
dinary doctor,  has  obtained  the  high  degree  of  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  England,  and  she  has 
passed  all  the  examinations  but  one  for  the  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  The  'Lilies'  congratulates  her 
very  heartily. 

Mrs.  H.  E-  Moore  has  had  a  most  anxious  time  with  her 
little  son,  Raymond,  who  had  a  serious  operation  from  which 
we  are  pleased  to  say  he  has  recovered. 

Miss  Isabel  Cassidy  is  doing  excellent  work  in  academic 
and  social  circles  in  connection  with  the  University.  We  are 
waiting  to  see  your  portrayal  of  'Jacques',  Isabel,  and  wish 
you  every  success ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aust  and  their  little  son  from  Lon- 
don, spent  Christmastide  and  the  early  part  of  the  New  Year 
in  Toronto,  and  were  very  welcome  visitors.  Come  again 
soon  I 

Miss  Gertrude  Pape  was  another  welcome  visitor  in  town. 
She  is  looking  particularly  well.  Many  friends  regret  her 
return  to  Boston. 

The  splendid  hall  of  Saint  Joseph's  College  was  crowded 
to  the  doors  by  an  audience  of  pupils,  alumnae,  and  distin- 
guished visitors,  to  hear  Mr.  Benson,  the  leader  of  the  Strat- 
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£ord-on-Avon  plajers,  expound  his  views  on  the  subject  to 
■which  he  ha«  devoted  his  life  and  talents.  Mr.  Benson's  lec- 
ture was  a  literary  treat  of  the  highest  grade,  emphasizing 
the  value  of  spiritual  things  above  material,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  people,  as  such,  devoting  a  great  portion  of  their  energy 
to  soul-uplift  and  intellectual  striving  that  would  result,  at 
last,  in  the  blessings  of  universal  freedom  and  peace. 

In  a  delightfully  poetic  and  sustained  rhapsody  of 
rhythmic  eloquence,  he  traced  the  passage  of  the  Aryan 
'King-folk',  slowly  sweeping  westward  from  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  and  developing  in  mind  and  body  as  they  ad- 
vanced. They  broke  in  irresistible  flood  across  Europe,  and 
in  the  end  filled  even  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  British 
Isles  with  their  race  and  their  fame !  With  them  in  the 
rhythms  of  their  triumphal  marches  they  brought  their  bards 
and  master-singers  whose  duty  it  was  to  uplift  the  mind  and 
the  soul  when  storm  and  strife  had  ceased.  And  the  spirits 
of  all  the  bards  and  minstrels  seem  to  have  coalesced  in  the 
matchless  genius  of  Shakespeare,  whose  name  is  a  glory  and 
an  inspiration  forever  to  the  people  from  whom  he  sprang. 

Mr.  Benson  apologized  to  the  audience  for  his  insistence 
in  urging  the  glories  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  so  much  upon 
them.  It  was  a  theme  which  roused  all  his  latent  enthusiasm, 
and  he  went  on  to  sketch  with  magnificent  hyperbole  the 
dream  of  a  vast  Anglo-Saxon  confederation  consisting  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  Canada,  which 
would  dictate  peace  to  all  the  southern  nations,  and  raise  to 
its  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  the  grand  old  English  tongue 
which  Shakespeare  had  perfected  !  Canada  seemed  to  him  a 
land  of  wondrous  promise.  He  had  sailed  up  its  great  river, 
and  at  Belle  Isle  the  immense  icebergs  seemed  to  signal  a 
welcome  to  him.  Indeed  their  prismatic  and  sparkling  hues 
reminded  him,  in  their  beauty  and  richness,  of  the  dazzling 
excellences  of  the  works  of  his  great  master,  the  Bard  of 
Avon.  Canada's  glorious  plains  and  splendid  cities,  with 
their  promise  of  peace  and  plenty,  gave  token  that  here  a 
great  people  would  flourish  who  would  have  leisure  and  privil- 
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ege  to  cultivate  the  divine  arts  of  music  and  poetry,  and  to 
bring  to  their  highest  development  the  ideals  suggested  in 
the  plays  and  writings  of  Shakespeare. 

After  the  lecture,  when  the  loud  and  prolonged  applause 
of  the  audience  had  ceased,  three  of  Saint  Joseph's  College 
pupils  stepped  on  the  stage  and  presented  Mr.  Benson  with 
a  beautiful  bouquet  of  lilies,  the  presentation  speech  being 
well  delivered. 

The  Rev.  Dean  Harris  offered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished lecturer.  In  an  eloquent  manner  he  congratulated 
Mr.  Benson  on  the  eminence  he  had  attained  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. Influences  were  at  work  in  the  United  States  and 
in  England,  making  for  the  lowering  of  the  ideals  of  the 
stage.  Men  like  Mr.  Benson,  therefore,  who  worked  for  its 
moral  uplift,  were  deserving  of  double  honour  and  congratula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Benson  replied  briefly  and  happily,  saying  that  the 
lilies  which  he  held  in  his  hand  reminded  him  he  should  be  a 
knight  without  stain,  and  he  hoped  the  encouragement  he  had 
received  from  their  grand  reception  would  enable  him  to  at- 
tain to  still  higher  ideals. 

«  4K  «  «  «  « 

Welcome  home  to  Miss  Corcoran,  who  has  been  on  an 
extended  visit  to  our  great  West,  but  who  always  read  her 
'Lilies'  with  genuine  enthusiasm ! 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Murphy  and  her  winsome  daughters  are  now 
in  Belgium.  Miss  Bolster,  our  genial  and  energetic  associate 
editor,  sister  of  Mrs.  Murphy,  receives  many  delightful  let- 
ters from  the  happy  tourists. 

****** 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Walsh  and  their  little  daughter  have 
left  to  visit  relations  in  Trauenstein,  Germany.  Mrs.  Walsh 
will  be  joined  by  her  sisters  in  the  early  summer  and  will 
spend  the  ye*ar  following  abroad. 

•     *«••• 

One  of  the  prettiest  bridal  receptions  of  the  season  was 
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that  of  Mrs.  D.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  who  received  with  her 
mother  in  Dr.  Cassidy's  beautiful  residence  in  Spadina  Road. 
Many  alumnae  were  among  the  guests.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  is 
at  present  at  the  'Selby',  but  will  soon  open  her  stately  new 
home  in  Rosedale. 


Many  friends  are  hoping  to  welcome  home  for  Eastertide 
Miss  Apple  Cassidy.  Bring  your  stories  and  your  music, 
Miss  Apple ! 

****** 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  are  very  sorry  to  learn  that  our 
amiable  associate  editor,  Mrs.  G  .F.  Madden,  is  seriously  ill. 
We  hope  that  a  speedy  recovery  will  restore  to  us  our  beloved 
alumna ! 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mrs.  Brazill,  our  popular 
social  editor,  is  again  able  to  visit  her  friends,  who  have 
missed  her  sorely. 

****** 

A  very  pretty  bridal  reception  was  that  of  Mrs.  Stern- 
dale  Murphy,  who,  assisted  by  Miss  Bolster,  welcomed  her 
guests  to  her  new  home  in  Summerhill  Gardens.  Among  the 
large  number  of  callers  were  many  almunae,  friends  and  class- 
mates of  the  bride,  whom  many  knew  as  Miss  Mona  O'Shea. 

Among  the  many  pre-Lenten  attractions  was  the  charm- 
ing musicale  in  Mrs.  Thomas  Long's  beautiful  residence,  in 
Jarvis  street.    Among  the  guests  were  many  alumnae. 

Our  friend.  Miss  Hoskin,  received  many  congratulations 
during  the  fancy  bazaar  that  for  a  week  attracted  many  and 
caused  them  to  pay  repeated  visits  to  the  pretty  Hostel  of  St. 
Philip  Neri.  Many  alumnae  rallied  to  encourage  Miss  Isabel 
Dwyer,  an  indefatigable  worker  in  Church  Extension.  Sus- 
cess  to  the  Hostel  I 
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On  the  eve  of  Ash  Wednesday,  Rev.  Dr.  Roche  deliv- 
ered a  very  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  the  Balkan 
War.  The  horrors  of  war  were  eloquently  depicted  for  the 
students  of  Saint  Joseph's  College  and  for  many  alumnae, 
who  taxed  the  caplacity  of  the  College  auditorium  to  its  ut- 
most. The  lecture  was  a  literary  treat. 
****** 

May  our  'Lilies'  bloom  fragrantly  at  Eastertide ! 

MISS  JENNIE  SMITH. 
MRS.  J.  J.  CASSIDY. 
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Our  Christmastide  Exchanges  are  numerous  and  especial- 
ly attractive.  In  the  name  of  our  association,  I  should  like 
to  write  a  word  of  well-merited  praise  to  one  and  all,  but  find 
the  pleasure  impossible  in  my  limited  space.  Consequently, 
I  must  be  content  to  thank  our  Exchange  Editors  for  their 
courtesy  and  their  hearty  and  generous  greetings,  and  wish 
them  in  return  a  plenitude  of  power  in  their  respective  do- 
mains. 

The  warmth  of  the  cordial  congratulations  from  far  and 
near  is  all  the  more  comforting  as  this  is  the  last  issue  in 
which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  greeting  friends  that  have 
cheered  our  efforts  during  the  two  years  of  our  existence.  I 
am  grateful  to  all  for  consideration  and  generosity.  I  feel 
sure  that  my  successor  will  be  greeted  by  the  same  genial 
friends  as  have  visited  me,  and  by  many  others  of  whose  ex- 
istence I  am  ignorant.  Not  knowing  the  name  of  my  suc- 
cessor, I  write  all  Exchange  Editors  to  forward  their  maga- 
zines and  greetings  to  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  and  not  to 
me.     Thus,  nothing  will  be  overlooked  or  delayed. 

From  among  the  many  recent  greetings,  I  shall  select  a 
few  for  our  alumnae. 

Rev.  Father  Duffy,  of  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  New 
York,  writes :  'I  am  particularly  delighted  with  the  literary 
excellence  of  the  "Lilies".     It  will  surely  help  to  develop 
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Catholic  Literature  in   Canada,   and   reflects  high   credit  on 
the  institution  in  Canada  that  trained  the  writers.' 

Hev.  Father  E.  S.  Murray,  well  known  to  many  alumnae, 
concludes  a  very  felicitous  letter  thus :  'The  December  issue 
is  a  perfect  gem'. 

Rev.  Father  P.  J.  Howiard,  wrtes :  'I  was  simply  amazed 
at  the  December  number  of  the  "Lilies".  I  expected  some- 
thing good,  but  it  surpassed  every  expectation.  It  is  grand.  I 
enjoyed  it  from  cover  to  cover'. 

More  than  one  friend  called  our  last  effort  'an  exquiste 
work  of  art'  and  'a  scholarly  production  worthy  of  dear  old 
Saint  Joseph's  daughters'. 

From  friendly  little  Hamilton  on  the  mountain-side, 
comes  the  cheery  message  :  'Well  done,  "Saint  Joseph  Liles"  ! 
We  rejoice  in  your  astonishing  success.  You  are  beautiful 
and  good  !  Accept  a  little  zephyr  from  our  mountains  to  assure 
you  of  our  joy  in  your  triumph'. 

From  Tokio,  Japan,  this  greeting  cheered  us  greatly: 
'We  admire  our  Canadian  sisters  that  can  publish  such  a  beau- 
tiful volume  of  real  literature.  We  long  to  meet  the  writer  of 
your  editorials.  We  know  enough  English  to  read  them,  for 
we  are  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  know  now  what 
Christmas  really  means.  Our  priest  gave  us  the  "Lilies"  for 
a  present,  and  we  liked  it  best  of  all  our  gifts.  Please  send 
him  a  copy  at  Easter.  Our  good  Father  allowed  us  to  write 
this  letter  to  you  to  prove  to  you  that  we  can  write  English 
and  that  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  joy  of  receiving  our 
cherished  volume.  We,  too,  are  devoted  to  Saint  Joseph.  How 
we  should  like  to  have  here  a  sisterhood  under  his  patronage ! 
But  send  our  Father  the  next  "Lilies"  !' 

As  we  go  to  press  comes  a  message  from  Athens,  Greece : 
'God  bless  you  for  the  December  "Lilies"  !  How  sweet,  how 
redolent  of  genuine  Christianity !  Please  send  me  the  Easter 
number  to  Cairo.  I  shall  await  it  there.  It  brings  my  dear 
Alma  Mater  very  near  to  me.' 

I  conclude  with  the  sincere  wish  that  the  'Lilies'  may 
continue  to  flourish  and  to  disseminate  joy  and  peace  for  many 
years  to  come ! 

MAUDE  WEIR. 
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John  Ayscough  to  Any  Reader. 

Sir, — Will  you  let  me,  whose  letters  are  not  often  seen  in  your 
columns,  write  one  to  ask  of  some  of  your  readers  a  Christmas  pre- 
sent? If  they  have  read  other  words  of  mine,  will  they  read  these? 
Thirteen  months  ago  the  Church  of  SS.  Patrick  and  George  at  Tid- 
wortih,  built  for  the  Catholic  soldiers,  and  their  wives  and  children 
there,  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Clifton,  and  it  has  been  an  in- 
f^alculable  blessing.  How  devoutly  and  deeply  it  is  appreciated  by 
those  who  use  it  the  Bishop  himself  has  seen  and  noted.  But  there 
remains  upon  it  a  debt  that  to  me  is  a  heavy  burden,  for  I  alone  am 
responsible.  I  have  no  guarantors  behind  me;  and  what  is  more,  it  is 
a  debt  that  cannot  remain;  the  Church,  though  large  and  roomy,  was 
very  plainly  built  and  very  cheaply  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  the 
permanence  of  its  structure,  but  its  cheapness  was  meant  to  imply 
that  it  should  be  a  ready-money  transaction;  and  the  balance  (of  over 
£500)  due,  is  due  NOW.  Will  any  of  John  Ayscough's  readers  lighten 
his  Christmas  for  him  by  helping  him?  Many  of  them,  perhaps,  think 
of  him  only  as  of  a  writer,  but  his  real  work  lies  at  Tidworth  Church, 
and  his  burden  lies  there  too,  as  long  as  the  weary  cloud  of  debt 
hangs  over  it.  To  judge  by  the  countless  appeals  that  reach  him, 
many  must  think  that  his  writing  makes  him  rich — but  his  books  are 
not  of  the  right  sort  for  that.  If  he  were  rich  he  would  not  stand  here 
as  a  Christmas  beggar — 'tis  not  his   notion  of  a  Yuletide  pleasure. 

JOHN  AYSCOUGH, 
Winterbourne  Gunner,  Salisbury  Plain. 

The  above  letter  from  the  London  'Universe',  December 
12,  1913,  speaks  for  itself.  Although  the  holy  Yuletide  is 
long  since  past,  we  copy  it  in  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  with  the 
hope  that  some  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  beautiful,  elevat- 
ing, and  exceedingly  splendid  books  of  Monsignor  Bicker- 
staff  e-Drew  have  appealed,  may  aid  him  to  dissipate  'the 
weary  cloud  of  debt'  that,  no  doubt,  in  a  measure,  still  h!angs 
over  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Monsignor  cannot  see 
his  way  to  charge  another  with  the  work  of  building  in  order 
to  leave  'John  Ayscough'  free  to  enrich  our  Catholic  litera- 
ture, by  dedicating  unreservedly,  by  means  of  the  Apostolate 
of  Letters,  his  great  literary  talents  to  the  Church's  service. 
Is  it  not  in  one  of  his  own  matchless  books  we  read : 
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*God  alone  sits  above  us  all,  changeless,  the  selfsame; 
never  old.  The  Church,  His  masterwork  in  time,  reflects 
Him,  and  her  identity  knows  no  vicissitude,  so  that  she  never 
becomes  old-fashioned.  Her  soul,  immortal,  never  changes. 
Only  her  visible  body,  consisting  of  mortals,  is  changing  from 
hour  to  hour,  as  men  are  born  into  her  by  baptism,  and  pass 
out  of  her  earthly  confines,  by  that  last  birth  which  we  call 
death,  to  enter  'at  once  or  presently  her  city  on  high  where 
the  King's  Throne  is ;  the  golden  city  of  final  peace — Urbs 
Beata  Jerusalem — entered  by  twelve  gates,  each  a  pearl,  sor- 
row's symbol;  beyond  which  no  sorrow  is.  And  those  twelve 
gates  are  Apostolic,  whose  Keys  the  Twelve  He  chose  hold, 
with  one  of  them  for  prince  and  Master  Key-bearer. 

'So  that  the  Church,  changeless  in  soul,  changing  in 
body,  reflects  the  immutability  of  God,  whose  spouse  she  is ; 
and  the  movement  of  nlan  whose  mother  she  is.  Thus  her  one 
need,  God's  glory  and  man's  salvation,  is  always  the  same: 
her  many  needs  refluent,  like  the  human  tide  on  which  her 
Fisherman's  barque  is  ever  being  borne,  through  storm  and 
sun,  toward  the  ultimate  haven.  As  men's  outward  coverings 
shift  'and  alter,  so  do  her  trappings  vary,  from  the  poverty  of 
the  Catacombs  to  the  splendour  of  days  when  the  world  called 
itself  Christendom,  and  the  Church's  Head,  was  the  world's 
master. 

'So  again,  the  Churches  sons  serve  her  in  one  age  by  one 
method  specially,  in  another  age  mainly  by  some  other  fash- 
ion. At  present  there  seems  no  way  outside  of  her  unchang- 
ing ministry  of  sacraments  and  preaching,  by  which  she  can 
influence  men  more  intimately  than  by  the  pens  of  them  that 
write ;  so  that  her  Head  himself  insists  on  this  new  aposto- 
late.' 


'Those  deeds  of  charity  which  we  have  done 
Shall  stay  forever  with  us ;  and  that  wealth 
Which  we  h'ave  so  bestow 'd  we  only  keep ; 
The  other  is  not  yours.' 
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Toronto  Members. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Toronto  Members  of 
our  Alumnae  Association.  Members  whose  names  were  not 
received  in  time  for  this  issue  will  see  their  names  in  the 
June  number.  All  Toronto  Alumnae  who  have  not  yet  be- 
come members  should  communicate  with  the  Toronto  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  J.  A.  T.  McCarron,  188  George  Street,  Telephone 
Main  2647.  Members  will  please  notify  Mrs.  McCarron  of  any 
change  of  address,  and  of  any  error  in  addresses: 

Miss  Isobel  Abbott,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Almas. 

Mrs.  P.  Bailey,  Miss  Olive  Beer,  Mrs.  F.  Belton,  Miss 
A.  Benning,  Miss  J.  Benning,  Miss  Margaret  Bigley,  Miss 
Marion  Blake,  Miss  S.  Bolster,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Brazill,  Mrs.  J. 
Breen,  Mrs.  J.  Bryan,  Miss  Madge  Burns,  Miss  N.  Burns, 
Miss  N.  Byrne. 

Miss  N.  Carolan,  Miss  Isabel  Cassidy,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy, 
Mrs.  T.  Cassidy,  Mrs.  W.  Cassidy,  Miss  C.  Charlebois,  Mrs. 
Kate  Clark,  Miss  M.  Clark,  Miss  Kathleen  Cleary,  Miss 
J.  J.  Clancy,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Clancy,  Miss  Ethel  Clark,  Miss 
Gladys  Cleghorn,  Miss  Marjory  Cleghorn,  Miss  Florence 
Cochrane,  Miss  Maud  Collins,  Miss  Gertrude  Conlin,  Miss 
Nora  Corcoran,  Miss  Corigan,  Mrs.  Lawrence  J.  Cosgrave, 
Miss  Margaret  Cosgrave,  Miss  Kathleen  L.  Coghlan,  Miss 
Margaret  Cronin,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Crowell,  Miss  Margaret 
Cunerty. 

Mrs.  J.  Daley,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Day,  Mrs.  J.  Dee,  Miss  A. 
DeLaplante,  Miss  L.  Devine,  Miss  M.  Devine,  Mrs.  Dickson, 
Dr.  Agatha  Doherty,  Miss  M.  Doherty,  Miss  A.  Donley,  Mrs, 
A.  Dubois,  Mrs.  J.  Duggan,  Miss  M.  Duggan,  Miss  C.  Dunn, 
B.A.,  Miss  I.  Dwyer. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Egan,  Mrs.  W.  J.  EUard,  Miss  A.  Elmsley. 

Miss  Margaret  Finley,  Mrs.  C.  Flanagan,  Miss  Katherine 
M.  Flanagan,  Miss  S.  Flanagan,  Miss  Faye,  Miss  Mary 
Fogarty,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Foley. 
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Miss  A.  Gallenger,  Miss  C,  Gearin,  Miss  E.  J.  Gillies, 
Miss  Jennie  Gillooly,  Miss  Jessie  Gordon,  Mrs.  W.  Graham, 
Miss  Mildred  Gurnett. 

Miss  I.  Halford,  B.A.,  Miss  Rosalie  Harris,  Miss  Hart, 
Mrs.  M.  Healy,  Miss  Rita  Healy,  Miss  Anna  Heck,  Miss 
Gertrude  Heck,  Miss  A.  Henry,  Mrs.  J.  Henry,  Miss  B.  Hey- 
don,  B.A.,  Miss  B.  T.  Heydon,  Miss  A.  Heyes,  Miss  Higgins, 
Miss  Jennie  Higgins,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Houston,  Miss  A.  Hynes, 
Miss  M.  Hynes. 

Miss  M.  Jaffray,  Miss  0.  Jaffray,  Miss  Adeline  A.  Jor- 
dan, Miss  M.  Jordan. 

Miss  Helen  Kearns,  Miss  A.  Gertrude  Kelly,  B.A.,  Miss 
G  Kelly,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Kelly,  Miss  K.  Kennedy,  Miss  N.  Ken- 
nedy, Miss  R.  Kenny,  Mrs.  N.  Kidd,  Miss  A.  Kilman,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Knox,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Kormann,  Miss  Koster,  Mrs.  W. 
Krausmann. 

Miss  Lizzie  Lalone,  Miss  Katie  Laorden,  Miss  Lawler; 
Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  M.A.>  Miss  Rose  M.  Lawless,  Miss  I. 
Lawrence,  Miss  M.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Lee,  Miss  J.  Lehane, 
Miss  B.  Leonard,  Miss  H.  Leonard,  Mrs.  Lillis,  Mrs.  J. 
Loftus,  Mrs.  Thomas  Long,  Miss  Lysaght. 

Mrs.  Thos.  McCarron,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Madden,  Mrs.  W. 
Madigan,  Mrs.  L.  V.  McBrady,  Mrs.  McBride,  Miss  Emily 
McBride,  Miss  McCabe,  Mrs.  J.  W.  McCabe,  Miss  L.  Mc- 
Clandish,  Mrs.  J.  A.  T.  McCarron,  Miss  Kathleen  McCrohan 
Miss  Margaret  McCrohan,  Mrs.  A,  J.  McDonagh,  Miss 
Josephine  McDougal,  Miss  G.  McGoey,  B.  A.,  Miss  N. 
McGrath,  Miss  M.  McGuire,  Miss  A.  McLaren,  Mrs.  T. 
McMahon,  Miss  Helen  Meader,  Miss  A.  Meehan,  Miss  F. 
Meehan,  Miss  L.  Meehan,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Melady,  Miss  Clara  Men- 
ton,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Menton,  Miss  Kate  Menton,  Miss  Middleton, 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Mickles,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Moore,  Miss  K.  Moore,  Mrs. 
M.  F.  Mogan,  Miss  R.  Morreau,  Miss  N.  J.  Moylan,  Miss 
H.  Mullins,  Mrs.  Mulqueen,  Miss  K.  Mulvihill,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Sterndale  Murphy. 

Mrs.  H.  Nerlich,  Mrs.  Northgraves. 

Miss  A.  O'Connell,  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  O'Connor,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
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O'Connor,  Miss  J.  O'Connor,  Miss  Minnie  O'Connor,  Miss 
Patricia  O'Connor,  Miss  Teresa  O'Connor,  Mrs.  T.  O'Connor, 
Miss  I.  O'DriscoU,  Mrs.  M.  J.  O'Hearn,  Mrs.  A.  O'Leary, 
Miss  F.  O'Loane,  Miss  Mary  O'Rourke,  Miss  Mary  Orr,  Mrs. 
J.  O'NeiU,  Mrs.  E.  O'SuUivan. 

Mrs.  A.  Pape,  Mrs.  Patton,  Mrs.  W.  Petley,  Miss  Pick- 
ett, Miss  Marjorie  Power^  Mrs.  E.  W.  Pratt,  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Pujolas. 

Miss  Bernadette  Real,  Miss  M.  Reardon,  Miss  Mary 
Regan,  Miss  Minnie  Regan,  Miss  Irene  Richard,  Miss  Roche, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Roesler,  Miss  L.  Roesler,  Miss  B.  Rose,  Miss  E. 
Rose,  Miss  K.  Ryan,  Miss  J.  Rush. 

Miss  Madeline  Sheerin,  Mrs.  J.  Sheedy,  Miss  Simoni, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Small,  Mrs.  D.  Small,  Miss  J.  Smith,  Miss  Edith 
Sullivan,  Miss  Irene  Sullivan,  Miss  M.  Stormont,  Miss  Stuart. 

Mrs.  0.  Teening,  Miss  F.  Tobin,  B.A. 

Mrs.  A.  Wallace,  Miss  0.  Wallace,  Miss  Bernadette 
Walsh,  Miss  Helen  Walsh,  Mrs.  W.  Walsh,  Mrs.  J.  Wards, 
Miss  Nora  Warde,  Mrs.  W.  Way,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Weir,  Mrs. 
T.  Winterberry,  Miss  G.  Woods,  Miss  L.  Woods. 


Out-of-Town  Members* 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Out  of-Town  Mem- 
bers of  our  Alumnae  Association.  Members  whose  names 
were  not  received  in  time  for  this  issue  will  see  their  names 
in  the  June  number.  All  Out-of-Town  Alumnae  who 
have  not  yet  become  members  should  communicate  with  the 
Out-of-Town  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Moore,  196  Bloor 
Street  East,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Members  will  please  notify 
Mrs.  Moore  of  any  change  of  address  and  of  any  error  in 
addresses : 

Mrs.  Frank  Anglin,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Aust. 
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Mrs.  G.  Barron,  Miss  Hattie  Bauer,  Miss  Eose  Bauer, 
Miss  Sophia  Bauer,  Miss  K.  Bergin,  Miss  Irene  M.  Bishop, 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Bonner,  Miss  Anna  Bourke,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bourke, 
Miss  Lily  Bourke,  Miss  Mamie  Bourke,  Miss  MoUie  Bourke, 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Bourns,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Bowes,  Miss  Harriet  Boyle, 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Breen,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Brennan,  Miss  Lena  Brophy. 
Miss  Lilian  Brophy,  Miss  Margaret  Brophy,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Brown,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Burns. 

Miss  May  Carey,  Miss  Mary  Cassidy,  Mrs.  J.  Chabot,  Mrs. 
J.  Charlebois,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Charlebois,  Miss  Elizabeth  Clark, 
Miss  Kathleen  Clark,  Miss  Marguerite  Clark,  Mrs.  George 
Clifford,  Miss  L.  Coffee,  Mrs.  E.  Conroy,  Miss  Margaret 
Considine,  Miss  Rosemary  Conway,  Miss  Lily  Cottom,  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Cox,  Mrs.  Wm.  Crosland. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Denis,  Miss  M.  M.  Devine,  Miss  B.  F.  Dev- 
lin, Miss  Edna  Devlin,  Mrs.  Manning  W.  Doherty,  Miss 
T.  Donnelly,  Miss  May  Doran,  Miss  Sadie  Doucette,  Miss  E. 
Dowdall,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Doyle,  Mrs.  Joseph  Murray  Doyle,  Miss 
A.  Driscoll,  Miss  Pauline  Dudley,  Miss  Agnes  Dunne, 

Miss  Margaret  Eckart,  Miss  Egan,  Mrs.  Fergus  EUard. 

Miss  Margaret  Feeney  Mrs.  William  Fisher,  Miss  Agnes 
Fitzgerald,  Miss  Teresa  Fogarty,  Mrs.  A,  J.  Forster,  Miss 
Irene  Frawley,  Miss  Mary  Frawley. 

Miss  Rhea  Gettings,  Miss  Alida  Gendron,  Miss  Nellie 
Gilliyn,  Miss  M.  E.  Glavin,  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Glavin,  Miss 
Doretta  Gordon,  Mrs.  William  Gordon. 

Miss  Loretto  Hanley,  Miss  Mary  Hanley,  Mrs.  J.  Hanni- 
fan.  Miss  Edna  Hartnett,  Mrs.  Ernest  Hector,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Hees,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Henry,  Mrs.  Allan  Hills,  Miss  Ethel 
Hinds,  Miss  Ethel  Hogan,  Miss  Margaret  Hogan,  Miss  Nanno 
Hughes. 

Mrs.  Fred  Johnston,  Miss  Minnie  Jonson, 

Miss  Phyllis  Kellett,  Mrs.  Edward  Kelly,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Kendall,  Mrs.  Fred  Keogh,  Miss  Mary  Keogh,  Miss  Kathleen 
Kidd,  Miss  Mary  Kidd,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Kilburn. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Lackey,  Mrs.  J.  Lahey,  Miss  Annie  Langan, 
Miss  Celia  Langan,  Miss  Ina  Larkin,  Miss  T.  Lavellee,  Miss 
Mary  A.  Lawlor,  Miss  Agnes  Leonard,  Miss  Helen  Lunn. 
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Mrs.  H.  J.  Mackie,  Miss  Elizabeth  Maher,  Mrs.  M.  Ma- 
lone,  Miss  Marie  Malone,  Mrs.  M.  Malone,  Miss  E.  Maloney, 
Miss  K.  Marian,  Mrs.  Thos.  Marian,  Miss  Loretto  Marren, 
Miss  E.  Marrigan,  Mrs.  McCarthy,  Miss  Anna  McCarthy. 
Miss  J.  McCarthy,  Mrs.  E.  McGormack,  Miss  Jean  McDonald, 
Miss  Mary  McDonald,  Mrs.  R.  McDonald,  Mrs.  McDonough. 
Miss  McDonough,  Miss  Mary  McDoughall,  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Dugall,  Miss  Mina  McGrfeth,  Miss  J.  McGregor,  Miss  Clement 
McGuan,  Miss  Nora  McGuan,  Miss  Agnes  Mclllwain,  Miss  E. 
McKay,  Mrs.  Charles  McKenna,  Miss  Cassie  McKinnon,  Miss 
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An  Easter  Thought. 


■^ 


^. 


^a^ 


^    beauteous  crimson  jewels ! 


W  That  the  Lord  of  Glory  wears ; 


Tihe  trophies  of  a  combat, 

In  hands  and  ieet  He  bears. 
But  the  peerless  crowning  jewel 

Rests  in  His  Heart  Divine; 
Both  Heaven  and  earth  illuming, 
From  this  most  Sacred  Shrine. 

The  crimson  shows  His  burning  love, 

The  gold,  His  beams  of  grace; 
A  light  to  guide  us  in  the  p»a*th 

To  that  dear  resting  place. 
Tokens  of  love  and  suffering ! 

Tokens  of  victory ! 
0  Sacred  Wounds,  in  every  need. 

Our  only  refuge  be. 

In   the    western   sun   descending, 

In  crimson  and  in  gold, 
A  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

In  the  heavens,  we  behold. 
It  is  the  offering  of  Day, 

In  the   departing  hour; 
When  the  heavens  declare  His  glory 

And  the  firmament  His  power. 


S.  S.  J., 

W.  Va. 
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Editorial. 

'^  "^^LLELUIA!  Alleluia!  Sings  our  Holy  Mother, 
the  Church  to-day.  Alleluia !  echo  the  verdant 
fields  basking  in  the  spring-time  sunshine.  Alle- 
luia !  Alleluia !  The  joyous  strain  rings  ever 
in  our  ears  and  from  our  hearts  leap  forth  exultant  notes  in 
harmony  as  we  repeat — Alleluia  indeed,  for  Christ  the  Lord  is 
risen  to-day  no  more  to  die.  There  is  something  about  the 
glorious  Feast  of  Easter  that  no  other  Feast  can  claim.  It 
brings  with  it  an  exuberance  of  spirits,  that  belongs  to  this 
season  alone  and  if  we  contemplate  Christ's  Resurrection  after 
80  ignominous  a  death,  we  shall  see  that  it  cannot  and  should 
not  be  otherwise. 

Good  Friday's  scene  of  inconceivable  horror  has  been  en- 
acted on  Calvary.  The  pbarasaical  Jews,  satisfied  that  they 
have  rid  themselves  of  a  most  objectionable  seducer,  who  to 
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denounce  their  hypocritical  life  and  to  usurp  the  power  of 
Caesar,  have  turned  away  from  the  blood-stained  slope,  to 
drown,  if  possible,  the  misgiving  of  conscience  in  the  plea 
of  righteous  performance  of  duty.  The  Sacred  mangled  Body 
of  Jesus,  has  been  lovingly  taken  down  from  the  Cross  and 
pliaced  in  a  newly-hewn  sepulchre,  and  with  that  Body  it 
would  seem  that  there  had  been  buried  too,  all  the  hope  and 
expectancy  of  His  Disciples  that  he  would  establish  a  mighty 
Kingdom,  and  be  King  of  Israel.  Except  for  a  few  of  His 
closer  followers.  His  Blessed  Mother,  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
some  two  or  three  other  holy  women,  all  were  sad  as  the 
Disciples  of  Emmaus,  who  had  hoped  that  their  Ikilaster  was 
the  Messiah  and  would  do  great  things.  And  even  these 
faithful  ones,  who  followed  Him  to  the  grave,  although  they 
knew  that  He  was  the  promised  One,  dared  not  let  themselves 
take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  He  would  rise  again.  What 
joy,  then,  must  have  inundated  their  sorrow-laden  hearts, 
when  early  in  the  morning,  the  first  day  after  the  Sabbath, 
coming  to  anoint  their  Sacred  Dead,  they  found  the  mighty 
stone  rolled  back  and  heard  the  angels'  answer  ring  clear 
upon  the  chill  dawn  air,  'He  is  risen,  but  He  is  not  here;  be- 
hold the  place  where  they  laid  Him'.  What  a  triumph  for 
them  !    What  a  humiliation  for  the  Jews  and  Unbelievers  ! 

And  what  is  Jesus'  Resurrection  for  us?  Is  it  a 
stumbling  block  because  of  our  incredulity  or  a  never-ending 
glory  because  of  our  faith  ?  Did  we  on  Good  Friday,  stand 
with  our  sorrowful  Mother  beneath  the  Cross,  and  contemplate 
with  compassion  the  suffering  of  her  Divine  Son  ?  Or  did  we, 
like  the  Roman  soldier,  pierce  His  heart,  that  Heart  that  shed 
its  last  drop  of  blood  for  us,  with  the  lance  of  cruel  neglect  or 
even  of  sinfulness  ?  Or  did  we,  like  the  Jews,  turn  our  backs 
upon  the  scene  of  agony,  satisfied  that  we  were  at  last  rid  of 
One  who  had  so  often  disagreeably  interrupted  our  enjoyment 
of  the  world  and  its  pleasures  ?  On  the  first  day  after  the 
Sabbath  did  we  hasten  with  the  spices  of  pure  love  and  un- 
selfish prayer,  to  anoint  the  Object  of  our  devotion  ?  Or  did 
we  rather  place  an  obstinate  guard  about  the  entrance  lest 
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Jesus  should  escape  from  the  sphere  to  which  our  sins  had 
relegated  Him,  and  come  back  again  to  worry  and  annoy  us 
by  His  inspirations  and  whisperings  to  reform  ?  Do  we  rejoice 
to-day  as  those  holy  women  rejoiced  of  old  that  Christ  has 
broken  the  bonds  of  sin,  has  risen  from  the  dead,  and  has  es- 
tablished an  immortal  Church,  of  which  it  is  our  privilege  to 
be  a  member?  Or  do  we  hide  the  glory  of  our  faith  and  in 
our  Easter  joy  taste  nothing  but  the  bitter-sweet  tWkt  this 
world  has  to  offer  ?  Oh !  surely,  dear  Reader,  there  is  amongst 
us  not  one  but  has  acted  the  better  part,  the  part  of  the  true 
disciple  of  Jesus !  Therefore,  we  may  rejoice  with  a  joy  that 
knows  no  bounds.  Our  Easter  of  1914  must  needs  be  radiant 
with  happiness  and  replete  with  the  sweet  peace  of  Our  Risen 
Lord.  For  all  its  friends  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  breathes  the 
fervent  prayer  that  their  joy  this  Eastertide  may  even  be  a 
foretaste  of  the  joy  that  Easters  in  Heaven  may  bring  in  their 
train,  until  that  glorious  eternal  Resurrection  Day,  when,  let 
us  hope,  we  all  shall  exultingly  sing  'Alleluia!  Alleluia!' 
to  Christ,  our  Lord,  forever. 


Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead. 
Risen  as  He  truly  said; 
Praise  the  Lord  with  grateful  voice, 
Bless   His   name,    rejoice,   rejoice  I 
Resurrexit, 
Sicut  dixit. 
Alleluia,  Alleluia, 
Alleluia,   Alleluia ! 
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Saint  Joseph* 


St.  Joseph^  Spouse  of  Mary  undefiled  , 

Help  us  to  lead  a  perfect,  sinless  life, 

Teach  us  to  be  submissive,  patient,  mild, 

And  guard  us,  lest  we  fall  amidst  the  strife. 

0  Holy  Patron !  hear  our  earnest  prayer, 

Grant  us  the  favours  that  we  ask  through  thee, 

Thou  hast  a  power  with  which  none  compare ; 
Do  thou  our  Father  and  Protector  be. 

Father  of  Jesus !  who  whilst  here  on  earth, 

Ever  to  thee,  obedient  was  and  kind, 
Teach  us  to  value  and  divine  the  worth 

Of  thy  great  virtues,  gifts  of  heart  and  mind. 

0,  thou,  whose  rule  of  life  was,  'Work  and  pray', 

Open  to  us  the  treasury  of  grace, 
That  we  may  grow  more  holy,  day  by  day, 

And  die,  as  thou,  in  Jesus'  sweet  embrace. 

MARY  McCarthy, 
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In  Memoriam. 

'Sister  Ethelburge,  we're  waiting, 
Thy  pure  soul  to  bear  above, 
To  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
Te  our  Mother — Spotless  Dove. 
Round  the  great  white  throne  exulting, 
Countless  Sisters  for  thee  wait; 
Whilst  a  band  of  joyous  Angels 
Ope  for  thee,  the  golden  gate. 

'Sister  Ethelburge,  have  courage, 
Just  some  moments  few  of  pain; 
Homeway,  then  thy  gentle  spirit, 
Home  way,  midst  our  glad  refrain. 
Bending  o'er  thy  dying  pillow, 
Dear  Saint  Joseph  standeth  by; 
He  hfes  heard  thy  earnest  pleading — ' 
"Teach,  0  teach  me  how  to  die."  ' 

Hark !    What  sound  is  that  soft  stealing 
O'er  the  sacred  solemn  air, 
Mingling  with  the  sad  low  voices 
Of  the  Sisters  bowed  in  prayer? 
'Tis  the  Master's  voice  sweet  sounding. 
From  His  beauteous,  heavenly  throne, 
'Bring  to  Me  my  Spouse,  my  Sister, 
Come,  dear  faithful  one,  come  Home.' 

Like  a  child  so  softly  sinking. 
To  a  sweet  untroubled  rest, 
Went  our  suffering  Sister  from  us 
To  the  Many  Mansions  blest. 
Oh !  so  peaceful  was  her  dying, 
Thfat  we  knew  not  she  had  fled; 
Till  a  Sister,  watching  closely 
Gently  whispered — 'She  is  dead  !' 
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Tes,  thou'rt  dead,  0  gentle  Sister ! 
Yes,  thou'rt  dead,  0  singer  sweet! 
Yes,  thou'rt  gone,  our  sunbeam  brightest! 
Yes,  thou'rt  dead  !    We  sad  repeat. 
Dead  ?     Ah  no !     Ah  no,  dear  Sister, 
Thou  art  now  to-day,  within 
Realms  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  gladness^, 
Singing  sweet,  the  Virgins'  Hymn. 


Dearest  Sister,  how '11  we  miss  thee, 
Miss  thy  sunny  winsome  way; 
Miss  the  laugh  th^at  rippled  gaily. 
Chasing  clouds  of  gloom  away. 
When  at  Mass  or  Benediction, 
Sweetest   strains   the  mild   air  fill 
We  will  miss  thy  voice,  dear  Sister, 
Lovely  voice,  in  death  so  still. 


Oh !  how  patient  was  our  Sister, 
Racked   with  pain   on  suffering   bed; 
Pain  so  great,  that  watchers  round  her 
Tears  of  sympathy  oft  shed. 
Yet,  on  Crucifix  soft  gazing. 
Oft  she  prayed  so  tenderly — 
'God  of  mercy  and  compassion. 
Look  with  pity  down  on  me.' 


Brothers,  Sisters,  you  her  lone  ones, 
Whilst  you  mourn  your  Sister  now. 
In  her  Father's  Home  she  reigneth, 
Lily  crowned,  her  virgin  brow. 
Ah  rejoice !  for  ever  near  you 
Second  Angel  Guide  she'll  be; 
She  will  lead  your  footsteps  safely 
To  a  blest  Eternity. 
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Yes,  when  trials,  griefs,  or  sufferings. 
Shall,  who  knows,  life's  sky  o'ercast, 
She  will  soothe,  protect,  encourage, 
Be  your  champion  till  the  last. 
She'll  remember  you,  her  nearest. 
In  her  home  beyond  the  sky. 
And  she'll  come  to  soothe  your  death-bed| 
When  'tis  whispered  'You  must  die'. 

Do  you  see  your  pupils.  Sister 
Kneeling  round  your  coffin-bed  ? 
Do  you  see  their  poor  lips  quiver, 
See  each  rev 'rent,   low-bent   head? 
They  are  praying  for  you,  Sister, 
With  a  fervour,  touching  sweet, 
And  their  last  kind  tributes  offer, 
Mass-card,   scattered  round   thy  feet. 

Sleep  on,  Sister,  slumber  sweetly, 
Naught  shall  break  thy  peaceful  rest ; 
Light  eternal,  joys  unending. 
Now  are  thine,  among  the  blest. 
Dear  Saint  Joseph's  Sisters  miss  thee, 
Oh  how  much,  no  words  can  tell; 
Sleep  on  Sister,  slumber  sweetly ! 
Sister  Ethelburge — Farewell. 

A  PUPIL. 


'I  think  of  a  thousand  yeiars — of  a  hundred  times  a  thou- 
sand years — of  a  hundred  millions  of  times  a  thousand  years — 
I  fancy  to  myself  as  many  millions  of  years  as  there  are 
leaves  in  the  forest,  blades  of  grass  on  the  earth,  grains  of 
siand  on  the  sea-shore,  drops  of  water  in  the  ocean,  atoms  in 
the  air,  and  stars  in  the  firmament,  and  still  I  have  not  yet 
begun  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  word  ETERNITY !' 
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Good  Manners. 

'Good  manners  are  made  up  of  pretty  sacrifices'. 

Emerson. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  girl  to  be  what  in  common  par- 
lance is  called  a  titled  lady,  but  whether  her  birth  be  high  or 
low,  her  manners  will  reflect  her  character.  For  'he  is  gen- 
til',  says  Chaucer,  'who  doth  gentil  deeds'.  There  is,  then, 
a  distinction  between  good  manners  and  good  form.  The  one 
comes  from  innate  good-breeding,  the  other  may  be  acquired 
by  careful  study  and  close  observance  of  the  standard  forms 
of  behaviour.  As  a  woman  may  be  wise  without  learning,  so 
she  may  be  polite  without  etiquette.  But  at  the  root  of  fine 
manners  lie  the  eternal  principles  of  kindness  and  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  as  someone  has  said,  'although  courtesy  is  not 
Christianity,  it  is  a  very  fine  imitbtion  of  it,  since  good  man- 
ners are  based  upon  unselfishness'.  The  children  are  taught 
that: 

'To  be  truly  polite  is  to  do  and  say. 
The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way'. 

There  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  we  shall  be  agreeable 
to  one  another,  always  showing  what  is  best  in  ourselves  and 
withholding  our  private  sorrows  and  griefs.  The  story  of  the 
housewife  who  vnas  secretly  chagrined  when  one  of  her  guests 
carelessly  let  fall  a  very  rare  piece  of  glassware,  but  who 
broke  one  herself  to  show  in  what  little  value  she  held  it,  is 
a  fitting  example  that  courtesy,  conciliation,  forbearance,  and 
kindliness  are  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  politeness.  This 
discrepancy  between  form  and  fact  h^s  brought  discredit  upon 
the  subject  of  polite  observance  in  the  minds  of  some  who 
say  'Truth  first  above  all  things'.  They  say  that  good  man- 
ners often  involve  a  degree  of  dissimulatin  that  implicates 
hypocrisy  and  falsehood.  They  ask,  'Why  palliate  untruths 
because   they   seem   a  kind   of   social   obligation?'      This   is 
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rather  a  difl&cult  question  to  decide.     But  no  thoughtful  per- 
son would  undervalue  truth. 

Like  all  other  good  things,  truth  may  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess. A  young  mother  on  meeting  a  friend  one  day  said  in 
the  pride  of  motherhood,  'Isn't  my  baby  pretty?'  The  friend 
replied,  'She  is  certainly  a  beautiful  child'.  The  following 
dliy  the  mother  received  a  note  from  her  friend,  which  read: 
'On  thoughtful  consideration,  I  find  that  I  w^as  very  untruth- 
ful yesterday  in  calling  your  baby  beautiful,  for  I  really  do 
not  think  so.  She  is  a  nice  little  baby,  and  no  doubt  will 
improve'.  One  cannot  help  but  feel  that  in  this  instance  the 
deeper  truth  of  kindness  and  sympathy  that  for  a  moment 
caused  the  friend  to  say,  'She  is  a  beautiful  baby!'  was  sac- 
rificed to  the  surface  truth,  which  appeared  after  cool  re- 
flection. 

It  may  sometimes  cost  us  a  little  trouble  and  sacrifice  to 
be  always  thoughtful  and  kind,  but  in  the  end  the  reward  that 
will  come  both  in  this  life  and  the  next,  will  fully  repay  any 
effort  we  have  liaken  to  follow  the  divine  precept  of  'Love  thy 
neighbour' . 

GERTRUDE  BRADLEY. 


If  you  sit  down  at  set  of  sun, 

And  count  the  acts  that  you  have  done; 

And  counting  find  one  self-denying  deed,  one  word, 

That  eased  the  heart  of  him  that  heard ; 

One  glance  most  kind 

That  fell  like  sunshine  where  it  went; 

Then  you  may  count  that  day  well  spent. 

MARY  McCarthy. 
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*  Do  It  Now.' 

Did   you   ever   settle   down 
To  work,  or  write,  or  read, 

And  just  when  nicely  started, 

Or  going  at  full  speed. 

Another  task  was  given, 

By  one  you  must  obey. 

Whose  looks  and  tones  meant  clearly 
To  do  it  right  away — 
'Do  it  now.' 

With  ruffled  brow  and  temper. 

Anything  but  meek  and  mild. 
You  rose  to  do  the  bidding 

And  by-and-by  you  smiled, 
For  a  certain  sense  of  gladness 

Within  you  seemed  to  dwell. 
Because  you  instiantly  obeyed 

Those  tones  you  knew  to  tell, 
*Do  it  now.' 

Then  we  have  the  harder  tasks, 

Of  this  life's  important  work. 
The  duties  we  find  irksome, 

Those  duties  we  would  shirk. 
We  know  full  well — they  must  be  done, 

Escape — there  is  no  way  ; 
So  what's  the  use  in  waiting. 

Just  cross  the  bridge  to-day, 
*Do  it  now.' 

Is  that  kind  word  unspoken 

Which  gladdens  your  sad  friend? 
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An  injury  not  forgiven, 

Because  your  pride  won't  bend  ? 
Is  pardon  left  unsought  for? 

A  wounded  heart  unhealed? 
No  matter  what  the  cost  may  be 

Resolve  at  once  to  yield, 
*Do  it  now.' 

Do  it  now  and  hiave  it  over. 
It  grows  harder  with  each  day. 
Do  it  now  and  have  it  over. 
It's  the  best  and  safest  way. 
Do  it  while  'tis  in  your  power, 
Do  it  ere  this  day  has  passed. 
Do  it  while  the  chance  is  with  you. 
Remember,  'tis  perhaps  your  last. 
So— 'Do  it  now  !' 

MAT  CREAMER. 


We've  a  History  Exam, 
So  please  let  us  study. 
We  must  know  every  man. 
And  how  his  life  ran. 
We've  a  History  Exam, 
And  our  brains  seem  so  muddy ; 
We've  a  History  Exam, 
So  please  let  us  study. 

MARY  McCarthy. 
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The  First  Step  of  the  Infant  Jesus. 

It  is  evening.  There  is  a  dead  stillness  in  the  air;  the 
palm  trees  make  no  sound,  the  birds  are  settling  down  to 
roost,  the  sheep  are  gathered  into  fold,  and  over  all  the  plain 
is  a  quiet  peace.  A  little  group  of  women,  shouldering  their 
pitchers,  turn  homeward  from  the  well. 

There  is  one  with  a  little  child  upon  her  arm,  a  Babe  in 
whose  countenance  the  Mother's  is  reflected.  Both  are  beauti- 
ful ;  both  have  a  look  of  peace  and  gentleness  and  tenderness. 
She  draws  her  child  close  to  her  heart,  wth  an  endearing 
gesture,  and  the  little  Infant  returns  her  caress  with  a  mur- 
mured croon,  which  is  as  yet  no  word,  but  which  Mary  knows 
to  mean  that  tenderest  of  names  'Mother!'  For  this  is  Mary, 
the  mother  of  mothers,  the  Mother  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Having  lifted  her  pitcher  from  the  ground,  she  too  turns 
away  and  goes  slowly  on  up  the  street,  back  toward  her  low- 
ly home* 

Mary's  home  is  a  reflection  of  her  mind,  quiet  and  order- 
\y.  From  the  adjoining  workshop  comes  the  sound  of 
Joseph's  plane,  as  it  glides  to  and  fro  upon  the  wood  and  Mary 
looks  around  to  see  that  all  is  in  readiness  for  him  when  his 
day's  toil  is  over. 

She  takes  the  Child  from  her  arm,  and  steadies  Him  with 
her  hand  until  His  tiny  feet  find  their  balance,  and  talks  to 
Him  all  the  while  as  a  mother  knows  how  to  talk  to  her  In- 
fant. For  one  brief  moment  the  little  One  stands  by  Himself, 
and  makes  a  movement  as  if  to  go  to  His  Mother,  but  with  a 
gentle  gesture,  she  resti*ains  Hm — not  now,  but  when  Joseph 
comes.  His  first  step  must  be  to  Joseph.  Presently  the  door 
opens  and  the  form  of  the  Foster-t^ather  is  seen  from  the 
threshold.  Now  is  the  moment  for  the  little  One  to  try  His 
strength.  Circling  Him  wth  her  arms,  lest  He  should  fall, 
Mary  guides  the  tottering  footsteps  over  to  St.  Joseph,  smil- 
ing all  the  while,  eager  that  He    should  not  stumble,    and 
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proud  at  His  success.  Joseph  holds  out  his  arms  and  bends 
down  to  receive  the  little  Hands  that  are  outstretched  toward 
him.  One  moment  and  the  Baby  Arms  are  around  his  neck, 
and  the  strong  arms  of  the  carpenter  hold  the  tiny  form  of  all 
that  is  greatest  and  dearest  to  him  in  the  world,  and  Mary 
stands  by  with  delight  and  pleasure  upon  her  countenance. 

Mary  lives  again  the  life  of  motherhood.  She  is  still  the 
same  Mary,  glorified  and  rich  in  the  possession  of  her  own 
Divine  Son,  and  the  guide  of  all  who  wish  to  call  her  'Mother'. 
She  takes  us,  poor,  weSak,  frail  children  in  her  arms.  She 
smiles  upon  us,  talks  to  us,  feels  with  us  in  our  feelings,  and 
shares  our  necessities  and  aids  us  in  our  needs.  But  Mary 
does  not  act  alone.  Now,  as  ever,  she  turns  to  that  strong 
heart  that  shared  her  griefs  and  joys,  to  that  strong  mind, 
without  which  she  would  have  been  desolate  and  forlorn  in- 
deed. In  all  these  troubles,  Our  Lady  turned  to  St.  Joseph. 
It  was  to  him  she  led  the  little  tottering  feet  of  her  Son,  that 
His  first  steps  might  be  to  him  who  trusted  and  loved  and 
guarded  her,  as  only  he  most  loving  and  faithful  heart  could 
do.  And  it  is  to  him,  she  would  have  us,  her  other  children 
go,  when  our  footsteps  totter,  when  our  will  is  weak,  when 
our  hearts  are  sad,  when  our  joys  prove  deceptive.  If  we  go 
to  St.  Joseph,  she  will  be  there  also,  and  the  peace  of  the 
three  at  Nkizareth  will  be  ours.  Our  sorrows  will  be  sanctified 
and  our  joys  made  perfect. 


HOUSE  BLESSING. 

The  Beauty  of  the  House  is  ORDER. 
The  Blessing  of  the  House  is  CONTENT. 
The  Glory  of  the  House  is  HOSPITALITY. 
The  Crown  of  the  House  is  GODLINESS. 
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Rome  and  the  Catacombs. 

The  miaximum  knowledge  posesssed  by  the  average  boy 
and  girl  with  regard  to  the  historic  places  in  the  Old  World 
is  ultimately  very  little.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
could  be  obtained  from  books  treating  of  the  subject,  but 
only  too  often  such  books  fall  to  the  background  in  face  of 
motlem  fiction. 

Almost  every  city  on  the  continent  has  something  of 
more  or  less  interest  to  offer  to  the  observant  traveller ;  yet 
as  a  rule  Rome  is  found  to  be  the  most  captivating  of  all. 
While  visiting  the  Holy  City,  there  are  very  few  who,  versed 
in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  persecutions  and 
triumphs,  fail  to  pay  at  least  one  visit  to  the  Catacombs. 

Amid  the  clamour  and  confusion  of  the  central  quarters 
in  Rome,  you  are  provided  with  a  small,  comfortable  car- 
riage resembling  somewhat  the  American  'phaeton'  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  city's  uproar  dies  away  and  presents  in  its 
stead,  the  quiet  and  peacefulness  characteristic  of  Italian 
suburbs.  Soon  the  mighty  wfeUs  of  Rome  loom  up,  are 
reached  and  passed,  and  as  the  carriage  rolls  out  from  beneath 
the  huge  stone  gateway,  a  wide  stretch  of  rolling  hills  re- 
lieved only  by  one  small  bungalow  is  presented  to  the  view. 
Thither  the  coachman  goes  and  as  you  descend  and  enter  you 
are  met  by  a  kind  old  Trappist  Father  robed  in  the  character- 
istic gowns  of  the  order. 

Wonderingly,  your  eager  eyes  search  the  plain  little  room 
for  some  intimation  of  the  Catacombs,  but  its  rough  wood- 
en floor  and  placid  walls  reveal  nothing.  Meanwhile  the  holy 
father  provides  you  with  a  lighted  torch  and  bids  you  follow 
him.  A  secret  spring  is  touched,  a  portion  of  the  floor  slides 
back,  and  a  steep,  narrow  stairway  is  disclosed.  Slowly  and 
cautiously,  step  by  step,  you  descend  until  a  long  dark  cor- 
ridor is  reached,  about  eight  feet  high  and  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  two  to  walk  abreast  in.     Very  soon,  this  is  left 
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behind,  and  as  your  guide  proceeds,  a  second  stairway,  and 
yet  another  hall  longer  than  the  first,  but  of  the  same  height, 
is  reached ;  and  as  you  thus  pass  on  for  miles  and  miles,  the 
same  feature  is  met  with  everywhere,  the  steps  sometimes 
descending,  other  times  ascending,  yet  ever  wandering  on 
and  on  until  one  would  feign  believe  there  were  no  end. 

All  the  way  through,  the  air  continues  dense  and  ex- 
tremely oppressive  and  every  little  while  your  watchful  guide 
turn  round  to  note  if  all  the  company  be  present  lest  some 
poor  unfortunate  should  take  the  wrong  turn  by  which  those 
dark  unearthly  regions  should  claim  another  victim. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  parts  are 
alike,  for  they  differ  quite  markedly.  In  some  passages  the 
broken  rock  discloses  human  skeletons ;  in  others,  long,  oval 
mounds  wherein  the  early  Christians  buried  their  dead ;  and 
here  and  there  the  walls  slope  inward  or  else  indentations 
have  been  made  where  centuries  ago  daily  Mass  was  offered 
up  by  the  priest.  In  the  far  interior  of  this  network  of  stairs 
and  corridors  the  Trappist  Father  stops  and  inquires  whether 
you  are  of  the  Catholic  faith  or  not.  If  the  answer  is  affirma- 
tive, he  discloses  to  your  gaze  a  beautiful  golden  chalice  con- 
taining the  sacred  blood  of  the  martyrs.  You  hand  him  your 
rosaries  and  he  touches  this  precious  relic  therewith.  You 
press  onward ;  everywhere  some  fresh  object  of  interest  pre- 
sents itself,  until  finally  and  all  of  a  sudden,  the  cool,  invigor- 
ating air  of  the  outside  world  falls  joyfully  on  the  senses  and 
informs  you  that  the  entrance  has  been  reached. 

Once  again  the  welcome  light  of  heaven  falls  on  your 
weary  eyes,  and  only  then  do  you  realize  fully  what  suffering 
it  must  have  been  to  those  who  during  three  hundred  years 
dwelt  apart  from  the  world  in  these  dark  subterranean  pass- 
ages. 

ELIZABETH  BARNEY. 


'Sweetly  may  our  Guardian  Angels 
Keep  us  'neath  their  watchful  sight 
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Study. 


Whiat  art  thou,  Study,  that  thy  subtle  charm 
Allures  so  many  minds  to  follow  with  thee  ? 
Why  does  the  child  forego  its  wonted  play 
Within  thy  realms  to  seek  felicity  ? 
Yea,  even  those,  who've  tasted  of  thy  store. 
Are  not  content  but  crave  thereof  still  more 
The  worth  of  such  pursuit,  let  thou  me  see. 

I  am  that  faithful  Friend,  bestowing  gifts 

On  those  who  seek  me  with  strong  hearts  and  pure ; 

I  am  the  shining  Light  that  leads  youth  on 

To  Regions  unexplored,  to  Joys  secure. 

The  Crystal  Spring  whereof  when  man  drinks  first 

Adds  but  the  more  nor  quenching  aught  his  thirst 

For  God,  the  Source  of  Wisdom,  Knowledge  sure. 


'Ammonia  is  a  solvent  for  grace',  wrote  one  of  the 
Juniors  on  the  last  Chemistry  Examination.  We  hope  she 
will  find  a  more  desirable  use  for  it. 
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Emmanuel. 

Far  back  in  the  eternal  years,  God,  looking  across  the 
vast  plains  of  the  future,  saw  all  mankind.  All  the  nations 
and  races  and  tribes  of  this  world,  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  that  have  ever  lived  or  that  will  ever  be  bom,  were, 
from  all  eternity,  before  the  eye  of  God's  omniscient  mind; 
and  formed,  as  it  were  a  long  procession.  But  there  was  no 
order,  no  beauty,  no  m'agnificence  about  this  march.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was,  to  the  all-Holy  Gotl,  a  most  hdart-rending 
scene — an  immense  multitude,  all  bearing  on  their  foreheads 
the  black  mark  of  guilt,  all  blemished  in  soul  by  the  taint  of 
original  sin. 

But  whither  is  this  ever-moving  mass  of  human  beings 
tending?  Ah!  God's  heart  is  saddened  at  the  thought.  The 
first  two  persons  that  He,  out  of  condescending  love,  will 
create,  will  rebel  against  Him,  their  Creator,  and  offend  Him 
by  disobeying  His  commands.  All  men  will  inherit  this  sin 
of  their  first  parents  and,  by  its  effects,  become  darkened  in 
understanding  and  weakened  in  will.  Thus,  the  Divinity  sees 
this  throng  tottering,  in  darkness  and  in  weakness,  toward 
the  unfathomable  abyss  of  perdition.  The  all-Merciful  God 
is  touched  by  this  terrible  spectacle,  and  devises  a  means  for 
man's  redemption — the  Incarnation  of  the  Second  Divine 
Person. 

There  is  something  marvellous  about  the  condescension 
of  God  in  assuming  the  weak,  human  nature  of  His  creatures. 
In  becoming  Incarnate,  God  annihilated  Himself — *He 
emptied  Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant'.  But,  this 
mysterious  humilation  on  the  part  of  God  the  Son,  purch^ased 
for  us  illimitable  blessings.  Degraded  man  was  redeemed, 
God  the  Son  becoming  a  Victim  of  expiation  for  his  sins; 
guilty  man  was  pardoned,  God  the  Son  atoning  for  his  of- 
fences ;  humiliated  man  was  restored  to  his  first  dignities ; 
child  of  God  and  heir  of  heaven,  God  the  Son  condescending 
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to  make  Himself  his  Brother  and  meriting  precious  graces 
for  him;  favoured  man  was  admitted  to  sweetest  happiness, 
God  the  Son  asking  for  his  heart  and  bestowing  innumerable 
tendernesses  and  graces  to  win  him  to  His  love.  Through 
the  Incarnation,  we  have  received,  besides  the  hiappiness  of 
our  Lord's  thirty-three  years'  life  upon  earth,  with  its  les- 
sons and  lights  and  consolations,  Jesus'  precious  gifts  to  us — 
the  seven  Holy  Sacraments.  How  can  we  thank  Him  enough 
who,  having  redeemed  us  by  the  shedding  of  His  own  Blood, 
'would  not  leave  us  orphans',  but  deigned  to  contrive  a  means 
of  remaining  with  us  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  where  His 
sweet  Real  Presence  awaits  us  to  console  us,  to  bless  us,  and 
to  strengthen  us  with  His  graces. 

The  Incarnation  is  a  light  which  has  dispelled  gloom  and 
despair  from  our  path,  and  which  has  transformed  the  destiny 
of  all  human-kind.  Above  all,  through  the  Incarnation,  joy 
and  hope  and  peace  have  come  to  us.  What  indeed,  would 
life  have  been  to  the  generations  of  the  first  four  thousand 
years  had  they  not  lived  in  the  hope  of  a  Promised  Redeemer  ? 
What  would  the  world  be  to  us  without  faith  in  a  Saviour 
who  has  come  and  who  has  left  us,  as  an  inheritance,  untold 
blessings  and  copious  graces? 

The  announcement  of  this  great  Mystery  to  earth  is  com- 
memorated on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation.  The  Angel  Gabriel,  who  was  commissioned 
by  God  to  bring  the  'tidings  of  great  hope',  passed  by  mighty 
Rome  and  classic  Greece,  and  hastened  to  a  pure,  humble 
maiden  of  Nazareth.  As  soon  as  Mary  knew  the  Will  of  God, 
she  humbly  said,  'Ecce  ancilla  Domini'.  At  thiat  moment, 
Heaven  bent  down  to  earth,  God  was  united  to  man,  the 
Creator  to  His  creatures.  From  that  blessed  hour,  Jesus,  our. 
Redeemer,  began  for  us.  His  work  of  love,  which  continues 
still.  He  became  our  Mediator  with  God  the  Father,  and  is 
ever  pleading  for  mercy  and  for  all  blessings  for  us. 

*0  admirabile  commercium !  Creator  generis  humani,  ani- 
matum  corpus  sumens  de  Virgine  nasci  dignatus  est.' 

Let  us  repeat  the  glorious  salutation  of  the  Angel    to 
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Mary,  our  Mother,  and  ask  her,  who  took  so  great  a  part  in 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  to  obtain  for  us,  grace  to  reap  for 
ourselves  the  fruits  of  the  Incarnation.  'Hail !  full  of  grace, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee!  Pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the 
hour  of  our  death,' 


The  Relation  of  Music  to  Religious  Worship* 

*Yea,  Music  is  the  prophets'  art. 
Among  the  gifts  that  God  has  sent 
One  of  the  most  magnificent'. 

In  every  nature  the  two  emotions  most  closely  allied  are 
the  religious  and  the  artistic.  Either  one  can  be  reached  by 
the  other,  and  both  are  affected  by  similar  causes.  In  all 
ages,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  time,  it  has  been  found 
that  music  has  power  over  the  emotions  as  nothing  else  has. 
Music  is,  in  truth,  the  language  of  the  soul,  so  that  when  the 
artistic  emotions  are  once  aroused,  the  religious  are  reaadily 
awakened. 

The  poet  Browning  treats  this  subject  copiously  in  his 
poem  'Saul',  in  which  he  shows  how  the  little  shepherd-boy 
David,  by. means  of  his  sweet  music,  calmed  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  the  great  King  Saul.  Also,  we  have  the  word  of  St. 
Augustine,  who  attributed  his  conversion  to  the  influence  of 
Christian  music. 

St.  Basil  says  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  author  of  mu- 
sic, and  thus  we  see  that  from  the  very  dawn  of  Christianity 
music  played  an  important  part  in  religious  worship.  The  aim 
of  the  early  Christian  song  was  not  the  exposition  of  musical 
tune,  but  the  fervent  utterance  of  holy  thoughts,  and  it  was 
a  profit  to  the  soul  by  the  holy  thoughts  it  expressed  and  the 
holy  words  it  declaimed.  In  all  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  and 
in  all  solemn  rites.  Holy  Mother  Church  makes  extensive  use 
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of  music,  botli  vocal  and  instrumental,  as  a  means  of  exciting 
devotion  in  the  hearts  of  her  children.  This  practice  has  been 
so  firmly  establshed  that  it  is  now  really  a  necessity. 

In  the  remote  ages  the  Church  used  the  simple,  but  beau- 
tiful Gregorian  chant  almost  exclusively.  Later  the  music  of 
the  theatre  crept  in,  and  this  assumed  so  frivolous  a  char- 
acter that  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562,  condemned  it  and  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  the  plain  chant.  This  did  not  meet 
with  the  entire  approval  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  at  his  request, 
the  famous  Palestrina  composed  a  Mass  whch,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council,  won  their  entire  approval.  The  abuse 
of  church  music  was  thus  reformed,  and  from  then  until  the 
succession  of  our  present  Holy  Father,  this  style  of  liturgical 
music  was  used.  Pius  X.,  however,  has  sent  forth  a  mandate 
that  the  sublime  Gregorian  chant,  which  seems  to  have  the 
special  power  of  drawing  the  soul  near  to  God,  be  restored. 
With  this  has  come  congregational  singing,  which  seems  to 
satisfy  the  inherent  desir  of  our  human  nature  to  express 
its  emotions  in  song. 

In  all  church  services,  particularly  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Mysteries,  there  is  quite  enough  food  for  thought,  and 
yet  all  of  us  have  experienced  a  deeper  and  greater  piety,  a 
nearness  to  God  as  it  were,  when  the  ceremonies  are  accom- 
panied by  music.  And  if  it  be  at  all  possible  for  us  sojourn* 
ers  here,  to  obtain  even  a  glimpse  into  Our  Father's  mansion, 
that  glimpse  is  surely  obtained  when,  the  taper  lights  on  the 
chapel  altars  burning  brightly,  our  Vesper  Hymns  soar  up- 
wards and  pierce  the  heavens. 

We  pupils  of  Saint  Joseph's  receive  not  only  the  voice 
culture  required,  but,  also,  learn  to  appreciate  the  deepening 
of  piety  afforded  by  congregational  singing  of  masses,  hymns, 
and  psalms,  and  we  hope  that  the  devotion  promoted  here  by 
this  manner  of  prayer  will  endure  long  after  we  have  ceased 
to  be  members  of  Saint  Cecilia's  choir. 

MAY  SCHENCK. 
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The  Value  of  Science  in  a  Girl's  Education. 

To  every  girl,  where  Science  forms  a  part  of  her  educa- 
tion, this  question  has  at  some  time  been  addressed,  'Why 
do  you  study  Science?  It  is  of  no  value  to  a  girl.'  When  our 
lessons  become  irksome  or  our  conscience  reminds  us  of  sci- 
ence lessons  left  undone,  we  are  inclined  to  make  ourselves 
believe  those  words ;  but  in  our  hearts  we  know  that  our  edu- 
cation would  be  a  shallow  glaze  without  a  knowledge  of 
science. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  a  girl's  education?  It  is  the 
culture  and  training  of  her  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual faculties,  and  how  are  we  to  train  those  faculties  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  science  to  aid  us  ?  In  our  physical  educa- 
tion, there  are  two  branches  necessary — Physical  Culture  and 
Physiology,  by  which  we  le^am  how  properly  to  develop  and 
care  for  our  bodies.  When  we  consider  how  ill-health  hinders 
the  discharge  of  our  duties,  we  see  how  important  is  the  study 
of  the  preservation  of  this  health.  We  could  not  do  without 
our  eyes;  therefore,  we  study  the  care  of  them;  and  so  it  is 
with  our  teeth  and  everything  else  w^e  need.  As  vigorous 
health  and  its  accompanying  high  spirits  are  larger  elements 
of  happiness  than  anything  whatever,  the  study  of  how  to 
maintain  them  gives  place  to  no  other. 

The  development  of  the  senses  is  the  direct  aim  of  nature. 
The  senses  are  the  pathway  to  knowledge,  because  intellectual 
development  is  based  upon  what  is  gained  through  the  senses. 
Thus  it  follows  that  these  must  be  trained  to  keenness  and  ac- 
curacy. Physics  in  its  aspective  training  provides  forms, 
methods,  ideas  and  modes  that  enter  into  the  whole  mechan- 
ism of  reason.  The  subtlety  and  accuracy  of  the  processes 
used  in  Physics  have  the  highest  educational  value.  The  dif- 
ferent forms  of  logic,  the  attention  to  detail,  the  patience  and 
care  that  are  exercised  in  solving  a  physics  problem  form  an 
excellent  training  for  a  girl  to  meet  the  broader  problems  of 
life. 

Science,  cultivated  to  even  a  modest  degree,  affords  ade- 
quate exercise  for  memory,  which  after  all,  is  the  most  im- 
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portant  object  of  education.  It  is  no  slight  task  to  remember 
all  that  is  known  concerning  the  structure  of  our  galaxy, 
or  the  enormous  mass  of  phenomena  presented  by  the  earth's 
crust.  The  varied  forms  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity  which 
comprise  the  study  of  Physics  form  a  splendid  training  for 
memory  and  reason.  In  time  such  study  opens  the  gate  to 
new  thoughts,  thus  liberalizing  the  mind  and  giving  an 
ampler  outlok  on  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  study  of  Science, 
perhaps  is  the  cultivation  of  our  judgment.  Correct  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  all  surrounding  things,  events,  and  con- 
sequences becomes  possible  only  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  surrounding  phenomena  depend  on  one  another. 
The  constant  habit  of  forming  conclusions  from  data  and 
then  verifying  those  conclusions  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment can  alone  give  the  powers  of  judging  correctly. 

Nature  can  never  be  thoroughly  appreciated  or  enjoyed 
without  being  studied.  Hodge  sfays,  'We  learn  these  things 
in  Nature  that  are  best  worth  knowing,  to  the  end  of  doing 
these  things  that  make  life  most  worth  living' .  Science  opens 
up  realms  of  poetry  where  to  the  unscientific  all  is  a  blank. 
Spencer  says,  'It  is  untrue  that  the  facts  of  Science  are  un- 
poetical,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  science  is  unfriendly  to 
the  exercise  of  imagination  or  the  love  of  the  beiautiful'. 
Miller's  works  show  us  that  science  excites  poetry  rather  than 
extinguishes  it.  Whoever  has  not  in  youth  collected  plants 
and  insects  knows  not  half  the  halo  of  interest  that  woods  and 
hedgerows  can  assume. 

These  few  facts  chosen  from  among  the  many  show  us 
the  necessity  of  studying  Science.  And  for  the  girl  who  must 
select  a  course  of  study  long  before  she  can  know  just  what 
special  attainment  will  be  the  most  useful  in  after  life,  it  is 
enough  to  be  assured  that  the  discipline  and  culture  derived 
from  the  study  of  Science  will  certainly  prove  valuable.  When 
she  leaves  school  such  knowledge  not  only  enriches  her  per- 
sonal life,  but  makes  her  a  more  useful  because  a  more  intelli- 
gent member  of  society. 

LENORE  STOCK. 
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Louis  Pasteur. 

'Happy  is  the  man  who  bears  within  him  a  divinity,  an  ideal  of 
beauty  and  obeys  it,  an  ideal  of  art,  an  ideal  of  country,  an  ideal  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Gospel.  These  are  the  living  springs  of  great 
thoughts   and  great  actions'. — Louis   Pasteur. 

In  an  'age  when  most  scientists  fail  to  recognize  in  the 
workl  around  us,  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the 
Creator  ,we  find  refreshment  in  the  life  of  a  scientist  of  world- 
wide celebrity,  whose  faith  was  as  genuine  as  his  science. 

Louis  Pasteur,  born  at  Dole  Jura,  France,  December 
27,  1822,  was  the  son  of  a  tanner.  In  his  early  school  career 
he  paid  little  attention  to  books ;  but  when  science  wUs 
reached  in  the  course  he  at  once  became  interested.  He  re- 
ceived his  degree  at  Besancon  and  then  went  to  Paris  to  study 
under  Dumas,  Balard,  and  Biot,  and  supported  himself  by 
his  own  labours. 

His  first  original  work  was  done  on  crystals.  His  early 
chemical  studies  led  him  to  the  investigation  of  fermentation 
and  putrefaction,  which  he  showed  were  due  to  living  germs 
of  various  kinds.  His  next  step  was  the  demonstration  that 
spontaneous  generation  does  not  take  place.  He  showed  that 
in  highly  organized  material,  if  the  living  germs  are  all  de- 
stroyed and  if  further  access  of  germs  be  prevented,  even 
though  air  may  be  allowed  free  access,  fermentation  or  putre- 
faction does  not  take  place. 

His  successful  investigations  led  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  appeal  to  him  to  study  the  silk-worm  disease,  which 
had  produced  such  ravages  in  the  silk  industry  in  France. 
Pasteur  discovered  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  that  its 
spread  could  be  prevented  by  the  careful  segregation  of  the 
healthy  worms  from  those  diseased.  Having  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  his  discoveries,  he  naturally  went  on  to  the  study 
of  diseases  of  animals  and  human  beings.  He  investigated 
the  cause   and   the  melans   of  combating   anthrax   and   fowl 
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cholera.  His  discovery  of  vaccinating  viruses  for  these  two 
diseases  saved  France  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

Pasteur  proceeded  with  the  development  of  bacteriology 
and  its  rel;ation  to  disease.  He  discovered  many  forms  of  path- 
ological microbes  and  finally  succeeded  in  nJaking  from  the 
dessicated  spinal  cords  of  animals  dead  from  the  disease 
rabies,  a  vaccinating  virus  that  protects  human  beings  bitten 
by  a  rabid  animal. 

In  every  case  the  announcement  of  a  new  discovery 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true  and  was  scouted  by  contemporary 
scientists,  but  with  time  Pasteur's  vindication  came.  Many 
honours  were  heaped  upon  him,  not  only  from  the  French 
Government,  but  from  every  civilized  country  and  all  the 
great  institutions  of  learning. 

In  the  word  pasteurization  and  in  the  name  of  the  prophy- 
lactic injections  of  rabies  vaccine,  which  is  universally  known 
as  the  Pasteur  Treatment,  his  name  seems  destined  to  be  per- 
petuated indefinitely. 

Pasteurization  is  a  method  of  quieting  the  activities  of 
bacteria  in  solutions  in  cases  in  which  it  is  not  desirable 
wholly  to  kill  the  bacteria. 

Pasteurization  finds  its  largest  commercial  use  in  the 
milk  business.  Milk  always  contains  large  numbers  of  bac- 
teria. Milk  spoils  easily  because  of  the  bacteria  and  spoils 
quickly  whenever  the  bacteria  are  allowed  to  increase  and 
multiply  as  they  will  do  when  the  milk  is  allowed  to  become 
warm. 

Pasteurization  consists  in  warming  the  milk  rapidly  to 
140  degrees  F.,  holding  it  at  that  temperature  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  suddenly  chilling  it  to  35  degrees  F.,  and 
keeping  it  at  this  point  until  it  is  used.  By  this  process  near- 
ly all  of  the  fully  developed  bacteria  are  killed  and  those  not 
fully  developed  are  rendered  inactive.  The  milk  is  not 
changed  at  all  in  appearance  or  flavour,  but  it  will  keep  much 
longer  and  is  very  much  safer. 

Rabies  Vaccine  is  prepared  from  the  spinal  cords  of  rab- 
bits dead  of  rabies.     Habbits  are  injected  with  fixed  rabies 
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virus  (known  to  kill  within  a  fixed  time)  and  as  soon  as  death 
has  occurred  the  spinal  cords  are  removed.  The  cords  are 
then  dried  over  potassium  hydroxide  at  a  temperature  of  22 
degrees  C,  for  from  one  to  eight  days.  Each  day  of  drying 
weakens  or  attenuates  the  immunizing  substance  or  vaccine 
in  the  cord,  so  that  by  removing  the  cord  from  the  drying 
chamber  at  different  stages  of  drying,  vaccines  are  obtained 
of  graded  strengths.  A  section  of  dried  cord,  0.5  cm.  in 
length,  emulsified  and  diluted  with  physiologic  salt  solution, 
constitutes  one  dose.  The  Pasteur  Treatment  consists  in  the 
injection  of  twenty-five  doses  of  the  rabies  vaccine,  the 
strength  or  intensity  of  the  doses  being  varied  in  different 
cases,  according  to  the  location  and  severity  of  the  bite  for 
which  the  treatment  is  given. 

Rabies  is  a  very  common  disease  among  animals,  much 
more  common  than  the  relatively  infrequent  mad  dog  scare 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  And  bites  from  rabid  animals, 
cats  and  dogs,  are  also  very  much  more  common  than  the  in- 
frequent cases  of  hydrophobia.  The  proportion  of  those  who 
develop  hydrophobia  after  being  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal  is 
small,  but  there  is  no  known  cure  for  hydrophobia,  or  rabies, 
once  symptoms  have  developed.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
therefore,  if  one  is  bitten  by  an  animal  that  is  sick  or  strayed, 
especially  a  stray  cat,  which  dies  or  is  run  over  soon  after,  to 
send  its  head  for  examination  to  a  laboratory  where  the  find- 
ing of  the  negri  bodies  in  the  brain  will  suggest  the  desirabil- 
ity of  the  Pasteur  Treatment,  which  may  be  obtained  by  the 
family  physician  and  administered  at  home. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  a  very  large  lessening 
of  the  death  rate  of  the  civilized  world  has  resulted  from  the 
labours  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Pasteur  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  his  rosary  in 
his  hand,  after  listening  to  the  Life  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul, 
which  he  had  asked  to  have  read  to  him  because  he  thought 
that  his  work,  like  that  of  Saint  Vincent,  would  do  much  to 
save  suffering  children. 

S.  S.  F. 
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Brebeuf  and  Lalemant. 

There  is  something  strangely  touching  and  pathetic  in 
the  spectacle  of  these  wonderful  men,  buried  in  the  isolation 
of  forest  life,  and  choosing  to  live  with  savages,  to  whom  they 
were  strangers  and  perhaps  unwelcome  guests. 

John  de  Brebeuf  was  born  March  25,  1593,  near  the  City 
of  Bayeux,  France,  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family. 
Seventeen  years  later,  in  Paris,  Lalemant  was  born  and  was 
destined  to  become  Brebeuf 's  comrade.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  Brebeuf  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  it  was  then 
that  he  decided  to  turn  his  back  on  his  friends  forever,  that 
henceforth  he  might  be  a  'leper  among  the  lepers'.  His  great- 
est ambition  was  to  go  out  to  Canada  and  teach  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  to  the  savage  Indians.  He  gained  his  desire  and 
Ihnded  at  Quebec  in  1625.  He  made  his  way  to  the  northern 
l)art  of  what  is  now  Simcoe  County,  which  was  then  occupied 
by  the  Hurons. 

His  food  consisted  of  pounded  maize,  and  his  drink,  the 
water  from  the  brook.  He  visited  the  Hurons  in  their  cabins 
and  soon  won  their  esteem  and  affection.  He  continued  to 
labour  and  hope,  and  to  toil  in  solitude  and  in  the  straits  of 
poverty.  He  visited  the  sick,  and  stayed  with  them  until  they 
recovered.  In  time,  he  mastered  the  Huron  language,  and 
begfan  his  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Huron  language, 
which  works  he  brought  with  him  to  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Hennes.  When  he  was  able  to  make  them  understand  him,  he 
M  alked  through  the  village,  and  rang  a  bell  to  summon  the 
inhabitants  to  conference.  There  he  explained  to  them  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  repentance  of  sins,  and  pictured  the 
awful  sufferings  of  Hell,  till  their  hardened  hearts  trembled 
in  the  contemplation  of  what  might  happen  lafter  death.  In 
1629  he  was  summoned  to  Quebec  and  a  flotilla  of  canoes, 
loaded  with  furs,  escorted  the  brave  priest  there,  which  sur- 
rendered to  an  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Kirke, 
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who  brought  Champlain  and  Brebeuf  with  him  to  England, 
whence  they  set  out  for  France  and  arrived  home  October  29, 
1629.  The  following  year  GHabriel  Lalemant  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  and  became  a  professor  of  Metaphysics  in  the 
College, 

In  1633,  Father  Brebeuf  again  landed  at  Quebec  and  after 
some  delay  owing  to  the  Algonquins  of  Ottawa,  he  em- 
barked with  a  party  of  Hurons,  and  after  weeks  of  incredible 
hardships,  they  landed  near  Toanche,  Thunder  Bay.  The  In- 
dians plunged  into  the  forest  and  left  him  alone  during  the 
night  and, 

'In  the  darkling  woods. 
Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down, 
And  offered  to  the  Almighty  solemn  thanks 
And  Supplications.'  , 

He  rose  from  his  devotions  and  followed  a  trail  that  led 
to  the  Village  Toanche.  After  some  moments  of  meditation 
before  the  ruins  of  the  Chapel,  he  proceeded  to  the  Village  of 
Thonatiria,  where  the  Indians  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 
There  a  council  was  called  and  the  inhabitants  decided  to 
make  him  captain  of  the  tribe.  This  was  a  singular  and  dis- 
tinguished honour.  Soon  after  a  disease  broke  out  and  they 
were  obliged  to  seek  a  healthier  locality.  They  chose  a  soli- 
tary piece  of  ground  on  the  banks  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Wye  River,  overlooking  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Penetanguishine.  Some  of  the  Missionaries  set  out  from  this 
place  (St.  Marie),  but  as  the  Indians  would  not  give  them 
shelter  or  listen  to  them,  were  obliged  to  return.  Smallpox 
broke  out  and  the  Indians  thought  that  the  missionaries  were 
its  cause;  therefore,  a  meeting  was  held  and  they  were  con- 
demned to  death.  However,  before  the  order  was  executed, 
Brebeuf  strode  in  and  had  the  sentence  suspended.  On  Nov. 
2,  1640,  John  de  Brebeuf  and  another  set  out  to  anno^ince  the 
gospel  of  salvation  to  the  great  Neutral  tribe,  and  in  Feb., 
1641,  they  sorrowfully  beg'an  their  homeward  journey,  since 
not  one  soul  had  been  converted ;  nor  was  there  any  sign  of 
a  change.     Many  a  time  Brebeuf  cried    out  on  his    return 
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journey,  'Sentio  me  vehementer  impelli  ad  moriendum  pro 
Christo'.  'I  felt  within  me  a  mighty  impulse  to  die  for 
Christ'.  On  March  19,  1641,  the  feast  of  Saint  Joseph,  Patron 
of  the  land,  Pere  Brebeuf  and  his  companion,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  almost  five  months,  reached  the  Village  of  St.  Marie, 
There  they  found  the  paths  to  the  Chapel, 

'Where  prayers  were  made  and  Masses  were  said. 
Some  for  the  living  and  some  for  the  dead,' 

were  more  worn  than  those  leading  to  the  council-house.  I  he 
bark  Chapel  was  a  haven  of  rest  to  which  the  weary  and  sin- 
burdened  souls  fled  for  solace  and  repose  and  where, 

'From  the  rustic  Altar,  the  Crucifix  looked  with  its 
agonized  face,  on  the  multitude  kneeling  before  it.' 

It  was  in  1645  that  Brebeuf  made  his  third  sojourn  among 
the  Hurons,  and  the  following  yelar  Gabriel  Lalemant  landed 
at  Quebec  and  in  1648  was  sent  amongst  the  Hurons.  The 
following  year  the  Iroquois  destroyed  the  village  of  St.  Louis, 
and  dragged  with  them  to  St.  Ignatius  prisoners,  among  them 
the  lion-hearted  Brebeuf  and  his  delicate  and  gentle  com- 
panion,  Lalemant. 

Amid  the  pelting  rain  of  bullets  and  arrows,  they  contin- 
ued giving  absolution  and  baptism.  When  the  Iroquois  ad- 
vanced Brebeuf  boldly  stood  up  from  the  side  of  a  wounded 
friend,  but  Lalemant,  weak  from  childhood,  cowered,  but 
soon  braced  up  and  bowed  his  head  for  a  blow  by  a  toma- 
hawk. 

Four  hours  after  the  capture  of  St.  Louis,  Brebeuf  was 
stripped  of  his  clothes,  led  to  a  stake  to  which  he  was  bound, 
and  his  torture  began.  They  tore  the  flesh  in  strips  from  his 
body  and  devoured  it  in  his  presence,  plucked  out  his  finger- 
nails, and  scorched  him  with  burning  brands.  When  the  un- 
conquerable priest  reproached  them  for  their  wickedness,  they 
tore  away  his  lips  and  cut  out  his  tongue.  Still  they  wrung 
from  him  no  cry  of  pain.  With  torn  lips  and  mutilated 
tongue,  he  endeavoured  to  warn  them  of  God's  awful  punish- 
ments, but  they  retorted  by  cutting  ofE  his  fingers  joint  by 
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joint.  In  mockery  of  Baptism  they  poured  boiling  water  over 
his  head,  and  then  tore  his  scalp  from  his  head,  laid  open 
his  side,  and  scooped  up  the  blood  in  their  hands  and  drank 
it.  Thus  died  Brebeuf,  Priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
one  of  the  grandest  men  that  ever  trod  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

Lalemant  was  tortured  with  atrocious  cruelty.  His  body 
was  swathed  in  birch-bark  smeared  with  pitch,  and  a  torch 
put  to  it.  In  that  state  he  was  led  out  and  when  he  beheld 
Brebeuf,  he  dropped  on  his  knees  and  cried  out,  'My  God ! 
we're  made 'a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels  and  to  men'. 
He  was  then  dragged  away  and  for  seventeen  hours  was  tor- 
tured. By  a  slow  process,  he  was  roasted  alive,  from  head  to 
foot,  there  was  no  part  of  his  body  that  was  not  burned,  even 
his  eyes  into  which  his  torturers  put  burning  coals. 

In  1902,  Rev.  A.  E.  Jones,  S.  J.,  discovered  the  place  of 
martyrdom,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  lot  4,  of  the  seventh 
concession  in  the  township  of  Tay.  Five  years  later  a  Sanctu- 
ary was  raised  to  the  memory  of  Fathers  de  Brebeuf  and 
Lalemant  on  the  very  spot  of  their  martyrdom,  and  was 
blessed  on  August  fifteenth  of  that  year,  by  His  Grace,  the 
Most  Reverend  Denis  O'Connor,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  To- 
ronto. Ever  since,  Mass  has  been  celebrated  daily  in  this 
shrine  during  the  summer  months.  It  can  easily  be  reached 
from  all  the  surrounding  country,  either  by  rail  or  by  car- 
riage. 

Several  remarkable  cures  have  been  obtained  through 
the  intercession  of  these  holy  martyrs.  The  cures  give  strong 
proof  of  the  promise  that  the  Master  for  whom  they  sfecri- 
ficed  all,  will  not  let  Himself  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  His 
children. 

Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant,  pray  for  us  I 

EMILY  QUIGLEY. 


Gracious  Lord,  bless  those  who  teach  us, 
Hear  thy  faithful  children's  prayer ! 
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An  Amateur  Play  at  School. 

'Oil !  as  a  bee  upon  the  flower,  I  hang, 
Upon  the  honey  of  those  eloquent  tongues.' 

Usilally,  when  amateurs  contemplate  giving  a  play,  it  is 
to  be  the  reproduction  of  one  whch  has  taken  well,  by  pro- 
fessionals. The  one  who  undertakes  the  instruction  of  it  takes 
upon  herself  no  easy  task.  Those  who  are  in  the  cast  have 
simply  to  learn  their  parts  and  overcome  stage  fright. 

Great  preparations  are  made  to  have  this  reproduction 
as  nearly  like  the  original  as  possible.  Posters  of  all  kinds 
are  up  in  almost  every  visible  corner  and  on  the  walls.  That, 
of  course,  is  mainly  for  advertisement,  but  also  to  stir  up  the 
spirit  of  classmates,  and  have  them  all  in  a  body  to  support 
the  name  of  their  school,  in  the  'audience,  as  well  as  on  the 
stage. 

At  last  the  eventful  day  arrives.  Everything  is  excite- 
ment to  have  it  a  great  success,  and  as  the  expression  is,  'One 
of  the  big  hits  of  the  season'.  Each  one  feels  very  proud  that 
she  has  mastered  her  part,  and  confidence  is  the  one  thing 
most  necessary  at  such  a  time. 

The  audience  is  'assembled,  among  them  the  remaining 
S.  J.  C.  pupils,  and  at  first  glance  our  performers  are  plucked 
up  with  much  courage  when  their  eyes  light  on  their  friends. 
So  far,  the  first  two  acts  have  held  the  interest  of  our  listeners 
and  a  great  finale  must  come  in  the  third. 

Now  we  are  at  the  closing  scene,  and  at  last  the  curtain 
is  lowered.     The  impression  is,  'Well  done!' 

MARION  McDonald. 


*We  have  employments  assigned  to  us  for  every  circum- 
stance in  life.  When  we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to 
watch ;  in  the  family,  our  tempers ;  and  in  company,  our 
tongues.' 
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College  Notes. 


The  joyous  celebrations  of  the  festival  of  Christmas  were 
heralded  in  Mid- Ad  vent  by  the  solemn,  sublime  devotions  of 
the  Forty  Hours,  which  opened  at  Saint  Joseph's  on  Decem- 
ber the  twelfth.  The  opening  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev. 
erend  N.  Roche,  C.  S.  B.,  with  the  Reverend  Fathers  Hey- 
don  and  Doherty  officiating  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon.  The 
grace-triduum  deepened  the  devotional  atmosphere  of  the 
lovely  Chapel.  The  fair  fragr'ant  flowers  on  the  altar,  the 
many  glowing  lights  about  the  Sacred  Monstrance,  the  sol- 
emn stillness  of  the  incensed  air — all  were  pressing  invita- 
tion to  the  adorers  to  offer  soulful  worship  to  Our  King,  who 
had  come  forth  from  His  Tabernacle  Home,  not  only  to  con- 
fer blessings,  but  to  receive  acts  of  adoration,  of  reparation, 
and  of  thanksgiving.  The  singing  at  both  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing Masses  was  creditably  rendered  by  the  carefully- trained 
voices  of  the  student-choir.  The  rich  tones  of  Reverend 
Father  Dumouchel,  the  celebrant  of  the  closing  Mass,  added 
much  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion.  The  Scholastics 
of  Saint  Basil's  Novitiate  filled  the  sanctuary  at  the  last 
ceremony. 

At  five  p.  m.,  on  December  the  Seventeenth,  Reverend 
Father  Williams  addressed  the  pupils  of  Saint  Joseph's  Col- 
lege in  the  Convent  Chapel.  Experience  has  taught  that, 
when  a  lecture  by  Father  Williams  is  announced,  an  intel- 
lectual treat  is  in  store.  Such,  indeed,  this  sermon  proved  to 
be  as  well  as  a  practical  instruction.  Father  Williams  opened 
his  discourse  by  the  reading  of  Saint  Paul's  beuatiful  letter 
of  advice  to  the  Lady  Electa.  The  students,  too,  were  to  re- 
member that  they  had  duties  to  fulfil.  Vacation,  while  free- 
ing them  from  their  ordinary  occupation — study,  did  not 
relieve  them  from  the  fulfilment  of  duty.  They  were  going 
home  for  vacation ;  they  were  looking  forward  to  pleasures, 
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but  they  must  not  forget  that  they  ought  to  give  as  well  as 
receive  pleasure.  Especially  should  they  be  thoughtful  for 
their  mothers  and  those  at  home,  and  seek  to  brighten  the 
home-circle.  The  Reverend  speaker  also  impressed  upon  the 
girls  that  they  were  going  out  into  the  world  to  be  examples 
of  truly  Christian  young  ladies.  By  putting  into  practice 
the  sound  lessons  and  religious  training  received  in  this 
institution,  they  would  benefit  hemselves,  their  friends,  and 
reflect  credit  on  this  Convent  School.  We  thank  Father 
Williams  for  his  eloquent  address. 

mm**** 

Practic?al  piety  whether  found  among  the  young,  the 
middle-aged,  or  the  old,  is  always  pleasing,  but  perhaps  it  is 
most  strikingly  so  when  found  in  the  very  young,  for  it  bids 
great  promise  for  the  future.  It  is,  therefore,  with  feelings 
of  this  pleasure  that  we  relate  the  following  little  incident 
in  connection  with  one  of  our  minim  day-scholars.  Little 
Mary  McGarvey,  who  is  first  in  work  and  first  in  play  among 
her  playmates,  has  for  some  time  past  been  saving  the  money 
that  little  ones  usually  spend  on  candy  and  sweet  things, 
and  when  asked  by  her  good  parents  what  longed-for  toy  she 
hoped  to  purchase  some  day,  the  little  one  answered  to  their 
great  surprise,  that  she  wanted  to  save  enough  to  buy  a 
Chalice  for  some  poor  Church  .  This  Christmias  her  bank  was 
full.  The  required  sum  had  been  put  by,  at  much  cost  of  self 
we  may  be  sure,  and  the  long-desired  Chalice  was  in  Mary's 
possession.  Doubtless,  at  the  suggestion  of  her  worthy 
mother  the  most  acceptable  gift  was  presented  to  the  Sisters 
of  Saint  Joseph  in  their  new  Mission-House,  Comox.  Mary's 
love  and  zeal  for  her  Little  Divine  Brother  is  developing  early 
in  life,  and  it  is  but  a  proof  that  all,  even  the  youngest  of 
Christ's  little  ones,  can  do  their  share  in  promoting  His  inter- 
ests. 

On  December  the  eighth,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Im- 
maculate Conception,  the  annual  reception  of  the  eligible  stu- 
dents into  the  Sodality,  took  place.     It  was  a  most  impres- 
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sive  sight  to  see  those  sixty  young  girls  in  spotless  white, 
dedicating  themselves  with  loving  devotion  to  Mary,  the 
Queen  of  Virgins.  The  Rev.  N.  Roche,  C.  S.  B.,  conducted 
the  ceremony,  before  which  he  delivered  a  very  beautiful 
panegyric  on  Our  Immaculate  Mother.  He  chose  as  his  text 
'standing  next  to  the  King  in  a  vesture  of  gold' — a  line  from 
the  hymn  sung  by  the  aspirants  on  entering  the  Chapel. 
Father  Roche  encouraged  the  students  to  look  always  to  Our 
Blessed  Lady  as  their  Help  and  Protector  and  to  prove  them- 
selves ever  worthy  of  the  sweet  title  of  Child  of  Mary,  which 
it  would  prove  their  privilege  to  claim. 


When  classes  re-opened  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  the 
senior  pupils  in  particular  were  delighted  to  find  that  new 
library  cases  for  reference  books  had  been  erected  in  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  Corridor.  The  shelves  are  fast  filling 
with  splendid  sets  of  encyclopedia,  biography,  philology,  and 
philosophy,  containing  literary  material  helpful  to  the  students 
of  the  higher  grades  and  to  the  Arts  students,  for  compara- 
tive study  and  research  work.  Needless  to  say,  all  who  enjoy 
the  prvilege  of  free  access  to  these  volumes  appreciate  the 
advantage  they  possess.  A  separate  section  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  use  of  music  students,  who  will  doubtless 
spend  many  a  pleasant  hour  with  the  great  masters  of  their 
chosen  Art.  A  good  volume  contributed  to  the  new  Library 
will  be  cordially  accepted.  Its  value  will  be  multiplied  by 
the  numbers  of  appreciative  reladers,  who  may  turn  its  pages 
in  the  years  to  come. 


STUDYING  MACBETH. 

Frances  K. — *Mary,  whom  do  you  think  was  the  third 
murderer?' 

Mary  L. — *Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it. 

Never  shake  thy  gory  locks  at  me.' 
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Our  gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  Mogan  for  his  kind  in- 
terest and  active  influence  witli  the  City  Authorities  in  pre- 
paring our  magnificent  ice-plain,  to  seek  to  improve  whose 
smoothness  were  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.  Out  there 
the  metallic  music  of  our  steel-shod  feet  vibrates  on  the 
frosty  air  these  winter  days,  and  sometimes  too,  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  cut  the  reflex  of  a  star  on  the  glassy  surface,  w^hile, 

'Deep  on  the  Convent  roof  the  snows 
Are  sparkling  to  the  moon.' 

*  *  *  *  #  0 

After  a  whole  year  of  absence.  Miss  Frances  Keogh,  of 
Colgan,  has  returned  to  school.  Her  former  teachers  and 
companions  are  glad  to  have  Frances  with  them  again.  Like 
her  illustrious  uncle,  whose  name  appeared  in  our  last  issue, 
she  'always  walks  towards  the  top'.  May  she  be  even  as  suc- 
cessful as  he  in  reaching  it ! 

****** 

Miss  Dorothy  Davidson,  who  has  recently  come  from 
Malta,  where  her  father  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Island,  has  resumed  her  studies  at  Saint  Joseph's.  Her 
descriptions  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  last 
Eucharistic  Congress  are  very  interesting,  and  will  no  doubt 
give  our  readers  pleasure  in  turn. 

****** 

The  Musical  talent  of  the  College  furnished  a  most  de- 
lightful entertainment  at  a  recital  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber sixteenth.  Choice  selections  were  beautifully  rendered 
by  the  members  of  the  Vocal-Music  Class,  the  Senior  pupil, 
Miss  Bernadette  Howe,  leading  the  way  through  her  sweet 
clear  rendering  of  'Sereade' — Schubert.  The  other  por- 
tions of  the  singing  programme  were  : 

Rory  Darlin'   Hope  Temple 

Miss  Marie  Devlin. 
Rose  of  My  Heart   Lohr 

Miss  Nora  Travers. 

The  Shut-Eye  Road Dean 

Miss  Bessie  Mulligan. 
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The  accompanists  were  Miss  Marian  Macdonald  and  Miss 
Bessie  Mulligan.  Charming  instrumental  music,  between  the 
solos,  was  produced  by  skilful  fingers.  Our  youngest  musician 
taking  part  in  this  recital,  Miss  Grace  Barron,  won  laurels 
from  the  whole  audience  by  'playing  her  piece'  exceptionally 
well.    Following  are  the  numbers  of  the  programme : 

Prudent^-Le  Reve  d'Ariel Miss  Florence  Leahy 

Karganoff — Tarantelle Miss  Beatrice  Sauriol 

Chopin — Polonaise   Op.  26,   No.    1 Miss   Gladys   Lye 

Grieg — Peer  Gynt  Suite Miss  Grace  Barron 

Godard — En  Route Miss  Bernadette  Walsh 

Saint-Saens — Valse  Canariote Miss  Stella  O'Neil 

Rubenstein-Kammenoi  Ostrow.  .Miss  Marian  McDonald 

Moszkowski— Tarantelle  in  G  Flat Miss  Olive  Flint 


SAINT  PATRICK. 


NOW,  what  shall  we  do  for  thee,  heaven-sent  father? 

What  shall  the  proof  of  our  loyalty  be  ? 
By  all  that  is  dear  to  our  hearts,  we  would  rather 

Be  njartyr'd,  sweet  Saint!  than  bring  shame  upon  thee! 
But  oh,  he  will  take 
The  promise  we  make. 
So  to  live  that  our  lives  by  God's  help  may  display 
The  light  that  he  bore 
To  Erin's  shore — 
Yes  !    Father  of  Ireland  !  no  child  wilt  thou  own, 
Whose  life  is  not  lighted  by  grace  on  it8  way ; 
For  they  are  true  Irish,  0  yes !  they  alone. 

Whose  hearts  are  all  true  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
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Saint  Joseph. 


Oh,  happy  and  blessed  mortal,  who  saw  in  his  last  hour, 
at  liis  bed-side^  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  attend- 
ing him  with  blissful  faces !  Conqueror  of  death,  freed  from 
the  chains  of  the  flesh,  he  passed  away  in  sweet  sleep  to  the 
eternal  abode,  his  forehead  bound  with  a  dazzling  diadem ! 

Let  us  ask  Saint  Joseph  that  our  death  may  be  like  his. 
softened  by  Mary's  presence,  perfected  by  the  kiss  from 
Jesus ;  that  is  to  say,  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. May  it  be  for  us  peaceful  sleep,  after  the  toils  of  our 
earthly  life,  from  which  we  may  wake  to  the  joyful  light  of 
real  life,  that  blissful  life  which  has  no  end ! 

Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  I  give  thee  my  heart,  my  mind, 
and  my  life! 

Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  assist  me  in  my  last  agony ! 

Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  may  I  die  peacefully  in  thy  holy 
presence ! 

(300  days  indulgence,  every  time.) 

PRAYER  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

0  God,  who  by  an  ineffable  Providence,  was  pleased  to . 
choose  blessed  Joseph  to  be  the  Spouse  of  thy  Holy  Mother, 
grant,  we  entreat  Thee,  that  venerating  him  on  earth  as  our 
Protector,  we  may  deserve  to  have  him  as  our  Intercessor  in 
Heaven,  Thou  who  livest  and  reignest  one  God,  world  without 
end  1    Amen. 

Saint  Joseph,  Friend  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  pray  for  us  1 

Blessed  Saint  Joseph,  to  thee  do  we  pray, 
Offer  our  hdarts  to  thy  Jesus  today ! 


/ 
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